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The platform of untruth 


By Geoffrey Hosking 


EDITH ROGIVIN FRANKEL: 

Novy Mir: A Case Study In the 
Politics of Literature, 1952-58 
206pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£19.50. 

0 521 23438 7 


GRIGORI SVIRSKIi 

A Hbtory of Post-war Soviet Writing 
The Literature of Moral Opposition 
Translated and edited by Robert 
Dessaix and Michael Ulman 


actual operation of writing still has to 
be carried on by the lone individual 
at his desk, and the end 
result, the book, though it may be 
printed in a hundred thousand 
copies, is still basically an individual 
product, of a kind which Soviet 
ideologists and production managers 
find difficult to fit into their “plan". 
Yes, ideologists too, because even 
the message or outlook of a work is 
supposed to be acceptable to the 


Simonov in 1958. Of the two, Frank- 
cl clearly has more respect for Tvar- 
dovskv, whom she regards as a man 
with his own programme and de- 
voted to the interests of his "family"; 
whereas Simonov, having sponsored 
a “thaw” which seemed to be in line 


with party policy in 1956, subse- 
quently took fright and made 1957 


quenily took fright and made 1957 
one of the most colourless years in 
the journal's history. Frankel argues 

iLnt 


supposed to be acceptable to the 
collective. Before publication, every 


456pp. Ann Arbor, Michigan: Ardis. 
0 88233 449 2 


typescript passes through dozens of 
hands, ana has its individual quirks 
progressively ironed out. 


liberal writers. 


KATERINA CLARK: 

The Soviet Novel 
History as Ritual 

293pp. Chicago University Press. 
0 225 10766 3 


Edith Rogovin Frankel in Novy 
Mir: A Case Study in the Politics of 
Literature, 1952-58 examines the life 
of the basic ideological and produc- 
tion unit in Soviet literature, the 


“thick journals”. In the West these 
venerable compilations, with their 


Soviet literature is a strange and fas- 
cinating spectacle for Western obser- 
vers. All those authors, to start with: 


eight thousand of them in the Wri- 
ters' Union, and thousands more 
free-lancing, writing in the Soviet 
Union's dozens of languages with the 


prospect of generous print runs and a 
secure standard of living. The politi- 


cal leadership seems to take them 
seriously, to judge by the. occasional 
cause celibre which bursts into the 


Western (but not the Soviet) press. 
And the Soviet public actually reads 
them, to judge by the speed with 
which their best works disappear 
from the bookshops. Would that 
Western writers could say the same. 
And yet these same Soviet writers 
are subject to a formidably repress- 
ive system of censorship and political 
control, which makes it uncommonly 
difficult to attain to a standard high- 
er than tedious mediocrity. Their 
best works may take years of ex- 
hausting struggle to publish - or may 
never reach the broad Soviet public 
at all, but dribble out in faded type- 


mixture of poetry, prose, criticism, 
reviews and social commentary went 
out with the nineteenth century. In 
Russia, however, they survived, and 
indeed were revived after the Re- 
volution, because they seemed to suit 
the spirit of the times: writers liked 
to band together in like-minded 
groups, for mutual encouragement 
and protection, and in order to com- 
pete for official patronage, without 
which even the best of them could 


Frankel interviewed some of the 
former editors of Novy Mir , in order 
to give a rounded picture of the way 
the journal functioned as a social 
organism. She rebuts Solzhenitsyn’s 
accusation (from The Calf and the 
Oak ) that Tvardovsky was an aloof 
autocrat, out of touch with the other 
editors, the staff and the writers. On 


the contrary, she holds that Tvar- 
dovsky would make himself available 
to all who wanted to see him, that 
editorial meetings were informal and 
spontaneous, ana that he enormously 
valued, in practice as well as in 
theory, the democratic spirit of the 
journal. 


practice. Tvardovsky (and Lakshin, 
perhaps the most talented literary 
critic on his staff) particularly valued 
Belinsky, Nekrasov and the 
nineteenth-century radical democra- 
tic tradition. Like these forerunners, 
Tvardovsky believed that literature 
had a duty, through the truthful and 
critical reporting of social reality, to 
contribute to man’s moral improve- 
ment and to help him build a more 
humane society. That is what moved 
Tvardovsky to value Solzhenitsyn’s 
early work so highly, and to fight for 
its publication. For the same reasons, 
Tvardovsky remained fundamentally 
a realist in literary outlook: he had 
no liking for experimental stylistic 
techniques, and generally possessed a 
surer taste for narrative verse and 

E rase than for lyric poetry. It would 
ave been interesting to see in more 
detail how these attitudes were re- 
flected in the variety of materials 
that appeared in Novy Mir. 


prevented the publication of Solzhe- 
nitsyn's Cancer Ward after it had 
been accepted by Novy Mir and 
approved by the prose section of the 
writers' Union Moscow branch 
(which contains a fair proportion of 
real writers). 


Novy Mir, then, was no typical 
journal: on the contrary, it was the 


critical example which tested the 
working of tne whole system. By 


examining it in the context of the 
“literary process". Professor Frankel, 
even though she does not cover her 
whole subject, makes a valuable con- 
tribution to our understanding. 


Grigori Svirski in A History of 
Post-war Soviet Writing: The Litera- 
ture of Moral Opposition has a much 
broader canvas. He takes an extreme 
view of the struggle: real literature In 
totalitarian conditions is M partisan 
warfare". 


One would also have liked Frankel 
to continue her study into the 1960s. 
This period was no less important in 


His study Is autobiography as well 
as literary history, and it begins with 
the young Svirski himself in 1946. 
newly demobbed from the Red 
Army, walking post the statue of 
Rodin’s Thinker in the courtyard of 
the Writers’ Union building to attend 
a seminar at which one of his own 
works was to be discussed. The 
whole book is permeated by the 
idealism of that moment, the ideal- 
ism of the men who had won a great 
victory over evil on the battlefield, 
and bad now returned home to 
achieve the same on the campaign 
trails of the spirit. Such young men 
regarded the Soviet leadership as 
standing for the same basic ideals as 
themselves, but they were already 
indignantly aware of that leadership s 
harshness and authoritarianism, its 
misuse of privilege, its lavish 
squandering of manpower both in 
war and in peace. During the years 
which followed, If we are to believe 
Svirski, both their idealism and their 
moral revulsion intensified;, they 
were sickened by the resumption, of 
Stalinist terror, the deportation ; of 
whole nationalities; (he campaigns 
against . “cosmopolitan*",; /Jftwj aha 
“decadent” writers.’ The result was 
moral warfare, between literary 
bureaucrats anxious to suppress the 
truth and writers fighting to reveal it. 

The story is a gripping one. and 
there is much to be said for Svlrsld’s 


This period was no less important in 
the life of the journal: until Tvar- 
dovsky’s enforced resignation in 1970 


This spirit was the crucial factor in 
Novy Mlr's success. That was what 


starve. Even when groups were sup- 
pressed and one all-embracing Wri- 


er man tedious meaiocruy. men 
best works may take years of ex- 
hausting struggle to publish - or maj 
never reach the broad Soviet public 


script copies, to be published even 
luaUy by an fimigre establishment 
abroad. How do writers survive at all 
in these conditions? And go on writ- 
ing? And what do they think they 
are trying to achieve? 

These are- questions Which are 
tackled, in different ways, by each of 
these three books. One of the prob- 
lems seems to be that literature is 
the last "cottage industry” In the 
Soviet Union. To be sure, writers 
have been collectivized in a formal 
.sense In the Writers’ Union. But the 


ters’ Union was created, these jour- 
nals were still useful, both for their 
characteristic synthesis of literature 
and politics, and as a preliminary 
filter in the cumbersome process of 
official literary supervision. 

With the diversification of cultural 
life in the “thaw” (which, as Frankel 
shows, slightly preceded- Stalin's 
death and continued after it), jour- 
nals reverted once again to the 
“group spirit”, acting for writers and 
critics as a “family group", as 
sociologists call the informal mutual 
protection coteries which set a limit 
to the power of the would-be tota- 
litarian state. The most celebrated 
example of this kind was Novy Mir 
in the 1950s and 60s, when, under its 
chief editors, Alexander Tvardovsky 
and Konstantin Simonov, it acted as 
a bastion of what Grigori Svirski in 
his introductory chapter calls the 
“literature of moral resistance”. In 


gave the journal an esprit de corps, 
attracted writers to write for it, and 
induced readers to subscribe to it. 
Writers, apparently, would frequent- 
ly drop in to discuss burning issues of 
the day, knowing that there they 
would find sympathetic and intelli- 
gent listeners. Frankel does not, 
however, really attempt to define 
what this spirit was, beyond noting 
that the “family group” was unified 


by “certain qualities of liberalism, of 
poryadochnost" (which means “de- 


cency", but transposed from the 
English public-school milieu to that 


it often fought single-handed to 
maintain the values of (he “thaw”. 
The L960s are, moreover, less well 
covered in the existing literature. 
Much of Frenkel's chapter on the 
“literary process", which Is well 
done, is in fact drawn from (his later 
period. She assembles from a variety 
of sources impressions of the way in 
which a typescript passes through the 
stages of review, editorial considera- 
tion, censorship and, in controversial 
cases, discussion in one of the sec- 
tions of the Writers' Union. It 
emerges quite clearly from her 
account that (he people who run 
literature are the writers - or at least 


English public-school milieu to that 
of the progressive Russian intel- 


ligentsia). Works which were of high 

? uality but did not conform to the 
jurnal’s philosophy would be re- 
jected (wholly understandable, but 
Indicative of the way in which “fami- 


that sub-cafegory among them who 
are entrusted by the Party Central 
Committee's Cultural Department 
with the job of administering litera- 
ture. “Administering literature" - 
terrible, phrasal But It is essential, jn 
a collective society, What if means is 


ly groups" set up their own 
embryonic censorship). Solzhenitsyn 
was annoyed by this, and in his 
memoirs accused Novy Mir of fol- 


lowing what was In effect only p 
slight variant of party orthodoxy. 
There Is something in. that charge, 
but Novy Mir in fact represented a 


return following the dismissal of 


mere is something in. mat charge, 
but Novy Mir in fact represented a 
very particular strand in the varied 
skein of Mandst-Lcninist literary 


taking decisions about what to pub- 
lish, whom to reward with subsidies, 
advances, paid holidays or trips 
abroad and other such official perks. 
Bping reliant on the party's patron- 
age for their income and status, the 
literary bureaucrats (most of whom, 
though not quite all, are third-rate 


writers pt best) are cautious about 
publishing anything that might enure 
trouble. It was they who finally 


approach. Particularly Valuable are 
hlk portraits of the “hatchet-men”, as 


he calls the writers and pseudo-wri- 
ters who “administer" literature. In 
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(he 1931 Is, of course, and again aficr 
(he war. (his function implied more 
than just distributing or withholding 
the goodies: it actually meant advis- 
ing (he political authorities about 
whom to arrest. Here the key man 
was Alexander Fadeyev, General 
Secretary of the Writers' Union in 
the worst years. Svirski's picture of 
him is fascinating: sharing a bottle of 
vodka with a writer who he knew 
was to disappear, rifling the desk of 
another condemned colleague in 
order to remove his own letters to 
him, and thus avoid being caught up 
in the meshes of his own making, in 
April 1956, when some of those he 
had betrayed returned from the 
camps, Fadeyev made a speech in 
which he tried to exculpate himself 
by reference la the "group spirit” in 
which they had all lived, to the “plat- 
form of untruth” which had won 
over hearts and minds. Bui his audi- 
ence sat in grim and contemptuous 
silence, and a month later Fadeyev 
shot himself. As an acquaintance re- 
marked. “Nothing Is so fatal to a 
man as a base deed committed in 
error.” Or, as he is said to have 
remarked not long before his death: 
“I thought I was guarding a temple, 
but it turned out In have been a 
latrine.” 

Svirski's martial approach, in fact, 
works well enough Tor the period 
just after the war, and perhaps for 
the early “thaws” of the 1950s. But 
on the whole military history is not a 

6 ]od model for literary history. 

allies normally have only two sides, 
and they are clearly distinguishable 
from one another. This fundamental 
over-simplification leads Svirski 'into 
confusion, especially when he treats 
of Russian nationalism. As a Jew - 
and one who has written vividly 
about the persecution of Jews in the 
Soviet Union - Svirski understand- 
ably views Russian nationalism as the 
enemy. But he then goes on to iden- 
tify it with the other enemy, the 
literaiy bureaucrat. This makes it dif- 
ficult for him to write coherently and 
with sympathy about those writers of 
“moral resistance” who are them-* 
selves ■ motivated by some form of 
Russian nationalism . He is inclined 
to attribute such views to official 
influence on these writers, an 


attempt lo buy them off or divert 
them from their real. task of speaking 
the., truth. Things ire- much more 
complok . In reality. To start with, 


speaking 
n more 


Russian nationalism is by no means 

S incrally acceptable as an official 
ne in the party hierarchy, nor in the 
Writers' Union: many authoritative 
Soviet ideologists regard an Imperial, 
multi-national Soviet patriotism as 
more desirable!, Indeed, they 
consider the Russian variety deeply 
suspect' ideologically, .since it can 
lead to glorification of the pre-re- 
volutionaiy past and even of the . 
Russian Orthodox Church. Furth- 
ermore, there are many varieties of 
Russian nationalism, from the gentte 
Solzhcnltsynian kind, which seeks to 
pull Russia back from dominating 
other nations and to effect a “moral 
revolution” . to red-blooded antisemi- 
-• tic and 'militarist .chauvinism. Lump- 
ing them all together, and then iden- 
. lifying them with Stalin, leads to 
gross distortion. Svirski's character-' 
fzntioii of the journal Nash Sov- 
remennfk, for example, as Stalinist is 
• patently Wrong: some of the sharpest 
criticisms of Stalin's policies, espe- 
cially the moss collectivization of 
agriculture, have appeared in its 
pages. 

Svirski seems, in fact, very ill at 
< ease with the remarkable school of 
rural writers which arose in the 
1960s, and to whom he actually de- 
votes a full section of h|s,book, On ’ 
hie account. |t is Very* difficult vfo 
understand now these writers could • 
..make such radical criticisms of offi- 
cial rural policy and get them pub- 
lished. The only forerunner Svirski 
dies is Babel, whose few fragments 
Qn the collectivization of agriculture 


Vasily Belov or Viktor Astafyev has 
ilcvcluficil according In its own inner 
dynamic, of which devotion to the 
Russian past and sensitivity lu Rus- 
sian peasant speech urc important 
component parts. They are not wri- 
ters to be bought off or to toe the 
party line, ana their survival and 
continued publication (even if only 
after struggles) is nn important fact 
about contemporary Soviet literary 
life. 

Svirski's book, then, docs not do 
justice to the nuances of his subject, 
nor does it give a three-dimensional 
view of the factors which generated 
the literature of "moral resistance”. 
It is too passionate and engaged for 
that. Perhaps, in fact, it is best 
regarded as a participant’s account, 
vivid but partial, rather than as liter- 
ary history. 

Katerina Clark's The Soviet Novel: 
History as Ritual is a useful correc- 
tive. It is strong precisely where 
Svirski’s is weak. In fact, it breaks 
new ground in exploring a question 
which has always puzzled Wester- 
ners. If the mum aim of officially 
approved Soviet writers is to conceal 
or to distort the truth, os Svirski 
argues, then how do they justify this 
to themselves? What motivates them 
to write at such length - is it only the 
prospect of generous royalties, paid 
according to the number of pages 
published'/ 

Since none of them have left 
honest accounts of their creative 
processes, Professor Clark tackles 
the question through the texts 
themselves, the major Stalinist 
novels. She approaches them not as 
one normally would modern Western 
literature, but more in the spirit of 
one examining folklore. That Is to 
say. she regards them as artefacts of 
a collective tradition, created 
according to regulated and generally 
accepted patterns, like the icons ■ 
from a medieval monastery. The 
canonical books of this tradition 
were established at meetings .of 
Writers* Union congresses and In the 
articles of officially approved critics. 
Aspiring writers who wanted to get 
their works published knew they had 
to study, learn from and imitate 
these exemplars. The result, at least 
during Stalin's lifetime, was a 
fictional structure so stereotyped that 
Clark is able to reduco it to a single 
master plot, based on Gladkov's 
Cement. All the major Stalinist 
novels (with the possible exception 
of Sholokhov's 77ie Quiet Don) can 
be understood in their relationship to 
this matrix, and in their minor 
deviations from it. 

Where did the common spirit 
underlying the ■ stereotype' come 
from? Most people would answer un- 
hesitatingly: from party ideology. 
.Clark shows that.it is not as simple 
as that. Certainly, some of the 

elPrArtftlriA^e fnaiuma i<iav« mvAnMUJ 


stereotype’s features were suggested 
in general terms by Marxism-Lenin- 
ism: the- framework for constructing 
a more humane and progressive soci- 


ety, and the conflict between "spon- 
taneity'' and "consciousness" , which 
Clark snows to be crucial to the 
heroes’ spiritual development. But 
Marxism-Leninism had Ittlc to Sav 


spire the builders of socialism. Be- 
sides, its doctrines might lead writers 
to become too critical or Soviet soci- 
ety. So it was not on the whole 
RAPP which provided the exemplars 
of Socialist Realism. On the con- 
trary, RAPP was closed down in 
1932, along with all other literary 
groups, to be replaced by a single 
all-encompassing Union of Soviet 
Writers, with its own aesthetic doc- 
trine of Socialist Realism. This 
claimed still to be concerned with 
"everyday reality”, only now it 
mixed in a substantial dose of 
“revolutionary romanticism”. Zhda- 
nov, the keynote speaker at (he first 
Writers’ Union congress, called on 
writers to “combine the most matter- 
of-fact, everyday reality with the 


Society as a whole was depicted in 
archaic rather than modern terms. In 
sociological language, Stalin's Russia 
was seen nut as a Gesellschaft, bound 
by egalitarian, impersonal and 
instrumental tics, but rather a 
Gemeinschaft, held together by 
hierarchical, personal, even consec- 
rated bonds. It was a kind of “ great 
family", in which the wise and 
benevolent father was, of course, 
Stalin. The sons learnt from him, 
from his example as well as from the 
higher wisdom he mediated. The 
theory of the “quantitative leap for- 
ward'* (derived from Engels) was 
used to justify the notion that ordin- 
ary human beings, having access 
through Stalin to the higher myster- 
ies, could outbid the laws of nature 


±3 



most heroic prospects”; and the 
emphasis was moving from the for- 
mer to the latter, as Clark shows. 


neroes spiritual development. But 
Marxism-Leninism had little to Say . 
about moral principles, about subjec- 
tive Cdmmitment, faith, love nnd 
hope, and ail the other personal 
Issues which are the stuff of litera- 
ture, in the Soviet Union as else- 
where. To deni convincingly with 
these issues* Soviet literature has had 
to took to other traditions, t6 folk- 
lore, to religious practices and con- 
cepts, and to the aspirations of a 
native revolutionary heritage which 
whs Populist as much as it was 
Marxist, 

• ; The! 1 school ■ which actually came: 
■closest to establishing s' purely Marx* 
ist-Lenhiist ' literary tradition was 
RAPP, , the Russian Association of 
Proletarian •. Writers (there was 
scarcely, a proletarian among them), 
■which: established Its hegemony in 
the late 1920s, with ; party support. 

1 RAPP • favoured a naturalistic, 


(• j was Initially a by-product of the dis- 
, ..pussions. which accompanied Khrush- 

v : cheV'a agricultural reforms of the la- 
ter 1950s and early 60s. Of course, it 
wdnt much farther than Khrushphev 
' or . anyone else originally intended, 
Y . but this reflects partly the greater 


7 ;' fcufonotay writers had won : for them? 
[l • y : • W .py thf/ 1960s, and partly the 
i.v'h^ftwon I In s patty cultural. _ppllcy, 


i» qot : 




on the brdmary citizen, the little man 
making hi* modest but vital contribu- 
tion to the great cause. RAPP mem- 
bers Uked' to thlrtk of their methods 
hs '’scientific”, in the s6nse of reveal- 
ing the ; reality behind, appearances, 
•hearing off .masks” In . the caustic.!; 
rational,; apd ^ unrelenting' matinCr of 

y -!: 

;Tokult was, however, rather 
.bloodless, -not really tim stuff to in- ; 


revolutionary development’ , which 
usually meant embellishing it in the 
spirit of current party propaganda - 
not tearing masks off, in fact, but 
keeping them on, and even touching 
them up. 

The central figures of this new 
fiction were no longer little men, 
part of a mass, but exceptional peo- 
ple, “positive heroes”, reminiscent of 
epic traditions. Coming from the 
common • people, these “positive 
heroes" submitted their passionate 
and rebellious natures (their “spon- 
taneity") to the wise teaching of the 
party and of Stalin personally, ("con- 
sciousness”). The combination of 
nature and nurture produced mature 
and steadfast leaden of men, capable 
of guiding their followers to victory 
In the great battles - military and 
industrial - of socialist construction. 
They were often referred to as 
bogatyrl. the knights of Russian 
medieval folk , legend, clear-sighted 
and resourceful, Indomitable in com- 
bat (whether against bureaucrats, 
shirkers, wreckers or real enemies) 
and capable of improbable feats of 
physical strength. "There are no 
strongholds which Bolsheviks cannot 
take by storm,” said Stalin in 1931. 
This became the keynote of party- 
approved fiction, a spirit not of sci- 
ence and economic rationality, but of 
hyperbole and myth., 

One might imagine that at least 
the action in Stalinist fiction would 
centre bn industrial and techno- 
logical themes. In keeping with the 
nature of socialist construction, os 

E reached by the politicians, In fact, 
bwever; even here pre-modern 
myth kept breaking in: nature and 
the elements - fire, storm, flood and 
ice - formed the .heroes far more 
than did the discipline of the con- 
struction site or the shop-floor. Niko- 
lai Osttovsky’s steel was "tempered" 
by armed combat, hardship and Ill- 
ness, not by the blast-ftimace; and 
although Oleg Koshevol. the hero of 
: Fadeyev’s YoUngGitqrd, came from, 
a mining town, he i- made his That 
emblematic appearance in the novel 
taming wild horses, > and : wgs sub-, 
sequently never s$eh. down the pit.- 


and achieve feats previously consi- 
dered impossible. They went through 
terrible setbacks and tribulations, but 
emerged triumphant on a higher 
plane of being. This is what Profes- 
sor Clark calls the "neo-Platonism" 
of high Stalinist culture, a “neo-reli- 
gious doctrine of salvation and re- 
birth". 

The problem was that the novel 
was never a very satisfactory vehicle 
for this kind of mythical vision. The 
framework of realist fiction does, 
after all, arouse in the reader certain 
expectations: that the author will 
give a faithful and detailed (if not 
necessarily unbiased) account of the 
social setting, that he will attempt to 
be probing and honest in his analysis 
of character and motive. And of 
course literary critics continued to 
proclaim that this is precisely what 
novelists were doing, even when in 
fact they were recounting fantastic 
tales, full of conceits more suited to 
the epic or the ode. The result was 
what Clark calls a “modal schizo- 
phrenia" at the heart of the Soviet 
novel, which helps to explain the 
almost universal critical disdain with 
which It has (wholly understandably) 
been hitherto treated in the West. 

Perhaps under the pressure of this 
tension, the Stalinist novel began to 
lose its relative simplicity in the late 
1940s. Stock figures and incidents 
from the “master plot" began to pro- 
liferate, so that each.no longer, had a 
clearly defined function. Real hero- 
ism and real struggle began to be 
replaced by a kinaTof. pageantry, as, 
though the essential victories nad 
already been won, and the only con- 
flicts left were, those between the 
good and the better. As befitted a 
more stable and assured society, wri- 
ters became increasingly preoccupied 
with questions of "culture”, in the 
broad Russian sense of everyday 
well-being and civilized behaviour. 
Literature lost what elements of .real 
folk creativity it had managed to 
retain. The earthier passages in 
Gladkov and . Sholokhov were pro- 
gressively bowdlerized with each suc- 
ceeding edition,' and up-and-coming 
young, authors cultivated a formal, 
altnopt bureaucratic style: Stalinist 
baroque became,’ as it were. Stalinist 

toeqeo. *, 

Y After Stain's death, Clark argue*, 
thete . seemed " to ‘be two -.‘possible 
.ways out. of. petirjflejj Socialist Real-. 


ism. One was back to the undcrlvin* 
heroic myth, stocked with real ini 
rnics and real struggle. This was the 
path taken by Vladimir Dudinisev 
whose Not by Bread Alone (Ittsi 
shows an inventor from the people 
battling against conservative 
academics and industrial managers in 
the great cause of technological pros- 
ress. The trouble was, this meant 
admitting that real enemies had sur- 
vived in Soviet society, or had 
perhaps even been generated by it. 

The other path forward was to 
ditch the myth altogether, to seek 
inspiration in Western models and in 
the experimental Russian literature 
of the 1910s and 20s, which had been 
buried under the Socialist Realism 
monolith. In this stream Clark men- 
tions particularly the so-called 
"youth" writers, Vasily Aksyonov 
and Andrei Bitov. 

The divergent tendencies of the 
1950s and early 60s. together wilh 
somewhat relaxed party control, 
helped to generate what is today a 
much more diverse literary scene. 
Some novels, like the blockbusters of 
Alexander Chakovsky, still approxi- 


mate to the Stalinist myth, though 
with far greater attention to specific 
historical detail and individual r6le. 




Lev Kopeltv at Anna Akhmatova’s grave in Komarovo, 1979; reproduced 
from Svirski’s book reviewed here. 


Some are quite close to what we in 
the West are accustomed to regard 
as fiction, with much of the complex- 
ity and ambiguity that implies. One 
common mood seems to be a realiza- 
tion that Soviet man has lost his way 
and therefore needs to delve back 
into his past - the individual or col- 
lective past - to discover what went 
wrong and to resume the search in 
new directions. Especially interest- 
ing in this context are Clark's re- 
marks on the vogue for rural fiction: 
she sees in it a partial revival of the 
aspiration of the 1930s for an orga- 
nic, traditional Gemeinschaft in a 
natural setting. Now, however, freed 
of their incongruous association with 
the drive towards a new and tech- 
nologically sophisticated society, 
these aspirations can be expressed in 
their pure form. Perhaps what is at 
work here is the desire to replace 
pseudo-myth with real myth, and 
‘‘neo-religion" with traditional reli- 
gious forms. At any rale, writen 
such as Vasily Belov, Valentin Ras- 
putin and Chingis Aitmatov have re- 
cently been warning that technologic- 
al progress (hitherto an obligatory 
element in official ideology) may 
actually be destructive unless it is 
accompanied by equivalent attention 


better fulfilled in folk culture and 
traditional religion than in the super- 
ficial political ideologies of progress. 

.Clark's book suggests, then, that 
the practitioners ofStalinist Socialist 
Realism did not simply write what 
politicians dictated to them. There 
was a genuine literary content to 
their, work, albeit of b derivative and 
artificial kind. Hie traditions on 
which they built were deeply rooted 
in Russian culture in ways which 
Clark meticulously analyses^ They 
proceeded from the zhltie (lives of 
the saints), the bylina (folk epic), the 
criticism of Belinsky and Dobro- 
lyubov, and the fiction of Cber- 
nyshevsky, the Populists and Gorky. 
Following Yury Lotman, Clark re- 
gards societies as, in pprt, infonna- 
fion-processing . systems,, In which 
literature sends signals as well W 
receiving them. “The particular liter- 
ary possibilities canonized in Socialist 
Realism were those that had poWef 
to interact with the new ideologies 
which had become dominant." Wri- 


Realism were those that had pov/ef 
to interact with the new ideologies 
which had become dominant." Wri- 
ters not only received instructions, 
then: they may to feet have helped to 
Create the hyperbolic, mythical lan- 
guage in which much of the official 
discourse pf the 1930s was coucheq. 
Perhaps they even helped to conjure 
up the ritualized atmosphere of tne 


up the ritualized atraospnere or* 11 ® 
show triads, with their highly stylized 
villains. The "platforin of untruth of 
which Fadeyev complained was part- 
ly his own creation. • 

In. Its sure grasp of a huge subject, 
and in its speculative boldness, Pro- 
fessor Clark’s study represents- a 
major breakthrough. It sends one 
back to the original texts with a 
whole host of now questions, wmen 
is ; the : functibn of tne best literary 
dritidsra. And it also helps us to 
- understand the place of the "offiejw 
writer In ; that peculiar mixture of 
ideology, collective pressure and in- 
spiration which lathe Soviet literary, 
.’process, i'Y % 
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In pursuit of the past 


By Julian Symons 


and fiction before reaching his teens, the one when (lie boy's father took 
and in due time published thrillers him out in a harbour boat “and I 


for any writer trying to cxiena cue 
bon Hilaries of tfie crime story - 


to extend the 


and crime stories, first in his own stood beside him in the offshore 
name, and eventually under that of light, with his hands and my hand on 


R055 MACDONALD: 

Self-Portrait: Ceaselessly Into The 
Past 


Ross Macdonald. the wheel”. Young Kenneth Millar 

P , felt much more tenderness for the 

Self-Portrait is a collection of father who left him than for , he 


Chandler. Highsmith, Nicolas Freel- 
ing, even Savers in Gaudy Night - 
and each finds a different answer. In 
Macdonald’s case “I sacrifice, if sac- 


setj-roriraii is a collection oi f atber w |io left him than for the rificc is the word, everything to those 
pieces written over nearly twenty mot h er w ho stayed, and the signifi- two requirements” of holding the 
“° me ar . e related to Mftcdo- cance Q f fg e Gabon Case for the reader's attention by surprising turns 


_ _ . Dr»cc ' . . , . CclUWC Ul IfK umiufi wut iui iuv h-ouli a aubmiuu UY auii/iuiiij 

13 lpp. Santa Barbara. Capra P e . nald s interest in ecology, and con- aut h or W as that it represented the of plot, and concealing what has 

$15. . cern such matters as the Santa Bar- emer g enC e in his fiction of “the epic actually happened. 

0 88496 170 2 bara oil spill of 1969 and a projected „ r „ w, w™* n» th* . . . 


bara oil spill of 1969 ; and a projected them £ of a lost father". Work on the 
new road that would have affected b 00 k was stimulated by the chance 
local condors, but most are introduc- that Minar ’ s fr j en d Donald Davie, 


theme of a lost father”. Work on the 


When Kenneth Millar was bom in 
California in 1915, his father John 
wrote a Scots dialect poem to cele- 
brate the occasion, a poem that 
began: 

December’s glaur was thick the 
morn 

That Jock and Nanny’s bairn was 
bom. 

His name was Kenneth. 

Four years later Jock, a harbour 
pilot stationed in Vancouver (the re- 
treat from Canada to California was 
brief), a local newspaper editor, a 


tions to collections of crime stories. w j, 0 |j ve ^ nearby, was using a similar 
TTte pieces have been chosen with th for a poem . if one reads the 

rlfill nnrt •■•ilk InA# MU fHA * . ■ ■ t ■ I 


In England Macdonald has re- 
ceived Utile serious critical regard, 
being viewed as a rather faint car- 
bon-copy of Hammett and Chandler. 


arc particularly exciting and enjoy- 
able. But as Macdonald has said 
himself, the blaze of youth docs not 
last, "one writes ... on the backs of 
tom-off calendar sheets”, and the 
later stories are immensely more sub- 
tle and serious. At times the symbol- 
ism is too insistent, like the forest 
fire in The Underground Man, 
“much like the Coyote Canyon fire 
that threatened Santa Barbara”, Mr 
Sipper tells us, that is reflected in the 


purgative fire burning out the secrets 
of the Broadhurst family. Yet the 


skill and edited with tact by the [ ater roughly half Macdon- Yct the differences are greater than 

author’s friend Ralph Sipper, and as jjjj* output, wul/this theme in thc similarities, how much greater 


autnors menu MHipji oippci, ouu « aW * s outpu t, with this theme in 
Eudora Welty says in a foreword. m j n( j the repetitions of it become 
they contain astrong autobiographic- obvious. For several years, as he has 


may be seen by comparing Philip 
Marlowe with Lew Archer. Marlowe 


of the Broadhurst family. Yet the 
opening of The Blue Hammer, which 
casually mentions "the towers of the 
mission and the courthouse half sub- 
merged in smog”, most delicately 
suggests the mists and confusions 
through which Archer will look for 


man ready to pass halt the morning 
explaining Indian signs to a casual 
visitor, parted from the bairns 
mother. She took Kenneth to her 


extremely informative about the 
pressures that have produced his 
novels. 


demons, to get them under con- 


trol. .. . I mean problems, memor- 
vets. ies, or whatever else makes up one’s 

Most of them since The Gallon psychic life . 


home territory in Ontario and there 
he was brought up, as what he calls 


H a persistent visitor" in the homes of 
friends and relatives. The threat of 
an orphanage waa averted when 
Jock's cousin took the six-year-old 
boy into his home, but he was always 


Case (1959) have concerned a broken 
family and a lost father, and to this 
aspect of his early life the articles 
return again and again. One might 


With the appearance of The Good- 
bye Look in 1969, Macdonald was 
hailed in his own country ns a major 
novelist, a writer whose “worth and 


expect that Kenneth would feel bit- quality surpass the limitations of the 
terly about the father whose depar- form’ , to quote one review typical of 


man to whom people talk, the sur- 
veyor discovering the crack in the 
family's apparently irreproachably 
souno building. This waa not always 
true. If one looks at early and late 
Archer it is plain that Macdonald has 
consciously tried -to reduce the detec- 
tive's importance and eliminate him 
as- a personality, so that he shall not 


terly about the father whose depar- 
ture left the family in penury, but 
that is not the case. Jock is men- 


between the reader and the 


spnrkle in the early work. A choice 
of books that suggest his range as 
crime writer and novelist might in- 
clude the early ones already men- 
tioned, together with The Zebra- 
Striped Hearse and Black Money, 
two of his own favourites, plus The 
Far Side of the Dollar nnd The Blue 
Hammer. When one secs the increas- 


on the move. After graduation from 
high school Kenneth counted the 


tioned with pride as a fine swimmer Welty says. A mystery must be cre- 


form", to quote one review typical of books’ real subject, the rediscovery in g subtlety nnd sense or pur- 
many. Yet he has always respected 0 f the oast. P ose s ^ own course of Macdon- 

the crime story's form, as Eudora . ....... . . old’s writing, it is obvious that he has 


rooms he had lived in during his first 


sixteen years, and reached a total of 
filly. He had begun to write verse 


and wrestler, a man of medium size 
who could lift a half-ton weight, a 
poet and dreamer. “The happiest day 


aled, and interest maintained in 
readers who mostly ask for no more 
than an undemanding tale of crime 


F aid’s writing, it is obvious that he has 

It would be foolish not to admit had in England much less than his 
that there have been losses, as well due of praise. He stated his inten- 

i s- w ■ 1 ,1 > - ,i— .• ■ ^ 


of my childhood if not my life" was and retribution. These are problems 


as gains, in Macdonald's single- lions with clarity in an Interview 
minded pursuit of the past during the given several years ago: “I've been 
thirty-oad years that he and his wile trying to put into niy books the same 
the crime novelist Margaret Millar sorts of things that a reader finds in 


A sentimental education 


By Vivian Mercier 


MONK GIBBON: 

The Pupil 

A Memory of Love 

!21pp. Dublin: Wolfhound Press,. 68 


At times the implied reader is 
treated as if he or she were more 
cynical, as well as more worldly-wise 
and less emotionally susceptible, 
than Gibbon himself ; why else would 
he protest so often that what he felt 
for Anne (aged fourteen when he 
was first attracted to her) was “love” 
not “sexual tenderness"? 


view about the rote of love in second 
and third-level education: 

I was not certain by any means 
that 1 was doing her a service in I 
taking a special interest in her .... 1 
Had 1 really done her a disservice 


have spent in the haven of Santa 
Barbara. The early books do show 
debts to Hammett and Chandler, but 
they have a verve and an audacity in 
the use of simile and metaphor that 
is restricted, almost placed in cold 
storage, in the later ones. 77ie Way 
Some People Die and The Ivory Gnn 


a general novel, a whole version of 
life in our society and in our time. 
Of course, my books are somewhat 
limited by the kind of structure and 
subject matter that is inherent in the 
contemporary detective novel. I 
seem to work best within such limita- 
tions." 


Mounfjoy Square, Dublin 1. £6. 
0 905473 68 X 


Let me say at once that this is a 
remarkable book. In his preface, 
Monk Gibbon writes: “It belongs to 
'the thirties’. Viewed in the perspec- 
tive of ‘the eighties’, it may seem 
strange and unreal." If that is so, 
then the strangeness only adds to its 
chBrm; perhaps few memoirs - or 
novels - published in 1981 will prove 
more haunting. 

Mr Gibbon has never published a 
novel, but The Pupil, like The Seals 
(1935), employs the structure of fic- 
tion, along with the texture of 
memoir, to such an extent that con- 
cepts useful in the criticism of fiction 
' fee Implied reader and even the 
unreliable narrator - can be usefully 


not "sexual tenderness"? 

Love is, as l have probably said 
already, the discovery of an unsus- 
pected and exceptional value in a 
particular Individual. And it may, 
of course, find its natural express- 
ion in sexual tenderness. But not 
necessarily so. . . . It is this distinc- 
tion between two linked elements 
to which our epoch tends to re- 
main so obstinately blind ..... But 
ah obsession with the persona of 
another individual is an altogether 
different thing [from a physical 
urge . That my feelings about 
' Anne were wholly innocuous only 
made the preoccupation al the 
more baffling and perhaps all the 
more compelling. 


by helping 

senribjiftyf W*s sensitivity her 
enemy rather than her friend and 
should I have been at some pains 
to immunise her against it? 

As a life-long teacher of adolescents 
or children, Gibbon refuses to con- 
template the possibility that pupils 
might fall in love with him. (Uni- 
versity teaching, especially at the 
post-graduate level, forces one to 
accept that possibility, though 
of the time one doesn't see what Is 
going on until it’s over. The result Is 
usually Ironic.) 

Nevertheless, Gibbon rather close- 
ly resembles our Jamesian (and For- 
dlan) friend, the unreliable narrator. 
His memoir keeps us In a state, of 
pleasurable tension, just as a good 
novel does, until the aesthetic resolu- 


her to cultivate her 
Was sensitivity her 
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THE ART OF MEMORY 

Friends in Perspective 

Lord Butler KG, CH 

The final book from this eminent politician which looks at the 
careers of nine of his friends; Ernest Bavin, Arieurin Bevan, Lord 


Halifax, ‘Chibs' Channori, Jawoharlal Nehru, Charles Sorley, 
Walter Moncktpn, Ian Madeod and Archbishop William Temple. 

£7.96 


Fiction 


more compelling. novel does, until the aesthetic re 

On the whole It is more pleasant tion on the penultimate page: Anne, 
for a reader faced with this subject now In hef thirties and married near; 
to be told “You are not as I" than to ly fifteen h * r r 


THE CHILDREN’S STORY 
James Cla veil 

From the author otShBgun&nd Noble House- a frightening fable 
of the future and a warning that children^ minda are only too 
vulnerable to political manipulation. 


teacher for the first time, on the 


nature of love and the practice of 
education are, anyway, acceptable in 
jirst-person memoirs, and therefore 
m memoir-novels such as Proust's.’ 
As for the peculiar intimacy, almost 
^osmess, with which Gibbon addres- 
ses his implied reader, It turns out to 
* fe»ly happy accident. An 
appended Note tefis u$: ■ 


The Pupfl . . is based upon long- Admiring bis book as l do. it still DOCfn / Tncluding at least one in- 
ny entnes In my journal, made at seems to me that Gibbon is, or was, £ iwl by Anne> -Love’s Cure”, 

me time or shortly afterwards. The something of a prig. For example, he ^Ii4i begins “I was loved . . It 

ywrs passed and when I began to once g ave Anne an inscribed copy of wouW absurd for him to claim, in 

wnra the narrative, I.: put It - a volume of his own verse: . his iighty-sixth yertf, that he is.no, 

Mnffi I .hesafd her exclaim "Oh, I must longer of writing . poem. . 

Ocrional°character wboSed he kiss *#!" s |“ m ‘ ds Y qU l,« ha°nl M*** Anne',: interne signifi- 
events, to a friend raent 'owa^ds m 0 arid her hands ( £ Qibbon a p er s0 j on g [fa in 

ilbbbn' 1! v, , ,1 were alreadvon my jtouldera bo- in8 p ircd \ h e first poem he 

itfidai e '* mm ? ted . fore I could say, Oh, nol lt wr jtten for more than a. year.. 

S n a > C h mg ’ hut vesriges of it woufon’t do ,at all! I shou d lose g^ppy marriage' is a great silencer of 

Mch Rrf?L he - of u W . nt u g m y i ob at onc ® ,f m y P upils t00k poets. His prose, if not bis poetry,- 

Ubf '.{“LSlf ' .to* kissing me.-" . ^ Retimes - in TAe ariti 


Pupil inhabit different universes. Al- 
ter losing Lolita, Humbert Crushes 
the reader with his remorse; as long 
as Lolita was in his power, he fell no 
compunction about robbing the child 
of her childhood; Gibbon’s withers 
are unwrung, .since he has no cause, 
to feel remorseful. Indeed something 
less than hi? total Self-approYai might 
have been refreshing. . ■ 


ness ... 1 kept minxing, so sne qio 
like you a little. She must have done 
so to have kissed you on the lips as 
she did.” This is not the language of 
a poet but .the guarded banauty of an 
Irish Frotcstant,' an ex-officer and a 
gentleman, Could be not say, “she 
toved me” in plain 1 prose, or better 
still write a poem? Like Dante in the ; 
Vitd . Nuova, Monk- . Gjbbon baq 
already given us several of His own 
poems, including at least one in- 
cnired bv Anne. "Love’s Cure , 


THE COUNTRY OF HER DREAMS 
Janice Elliott 


‘Eloquently written and admirably controlled , particularly in Ha | 

sense of place ... a considerable hovel’. . . . ■ ! 

Hermione Lee in the Observer. £6.Bp ' 


. A F ALCON FOR THE HA^ICS 
:"A V piiVeEgleton 

Set in March 1917, a auperbljwritten story about an encounter ■ ‘ 
between a Zeppelin and a diminutive BE fighter long overdue for 
the sctbp heap, ■ ‘ 


U . IUV -llll/USI* 

ucnonal character who related the 
e vents,to a friend. t . . . 

l ?, ter wisely eliminated this 
"rttunal distancing, but vestiges of it 
Sy a . u >, _ PI the piece of writing 
watch' first convinced Jiim that the 


Perhaps Anne’s- intense signifi- 
cance for. Gibbon after so long lies in 
her having inspired the first poem he 
had written for more than a. year. 
Happy mhrriage Is a great silencer of 


SEEK OUT AND DESTROY 
. i.: AlanEvans. ’ 

Bet in November 1917, another tautiy-written novel, in which a - 


poets. His prose, if not bis poetry, 
has Sometimes - In The Settls and 


VUUIIK JVllululHl!aT</utfUiimiciiiuos loyiuti w v, 

battle cruiser, Salzburg, before it terrorises the Adriet ic. . . 

: „Y • ■ : ' ; : C6.96 


Puoil CP 1 , L. ■ ipxiBing rnc. . has Sometimes - in in e seats ana 

Po^sseH V de Jdmcaurt) really Nearing forty and htippUy married, now again in The Pttpll - come very 
of-gsfmus te *0. • flibbop 8 wanted- no Scandal, of; S fo. perfection, Anne’s radiant 
“I still t0 Rhow ’ h . e H tes - iou^e but thjs was cruel treatment j ma ga has enabled Monk Gibbon to 

l ’ I see you • arfc smiling ^ *,bnse sens tivitv to Minn nrminri hfer a school commun- 


' TWs ; makes sense 


Sti c ? ntert > where the. 
sneaking, t<j a , friend who 


has enabled Monk Gibbon to. 
aroynd her a school commun-: 
ies over the downs, and ■: the' 
shire landscape and seascape; 
s that make this a rich; many-’ 


REMEMBRANCE 
:» Danielle Steel 


From the baBtselling author of The Ring - a love story that carries 
two generations of Women through )oVe, loss and sacrifice. 

. . £6.96 
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FICTION 


All for loss 


By Anne Duchdne 

PENELOPE FITZGERALD: 

At Freddie’s 
182pp. Collins. £6.50. 

Q 00 222064 4 

Taking a lovable old eccentric as the 
protagonist of a story must a I wavs 
threaten to make its centre soft. Tak- 
ingas protagonist a lovable oldecccn trie 
who is also the female head of a 
run-down but sltll bravely flam- 
boyant juvenile dramatic school 
would seem to compound the risk, 
by embracing all the dead or deaden- 
ing ends of theatrical narcissism 
which threaten to make the edges of 
the story a bit soggy too. Penelope 
Fitzgerald has tnken on both chal- 
lenges in her new novel, mul gener- 
ously failed to overcome them. 

Her ccnrral figure, Freddie, once 
worked with Lilian Bayliss, from 
whom she learned “the craft of ideal- 
ism, that is to say, how to defeat 
materialism by getting people to 
work for almost nothing' 1 , and such 
habits ns waiting on a Word for 
guidance: 4 Tve been praying all 
night, and Ood has told me not to 
pay you just yet" is honourably 
ascribed to Miss Bayliss, and “OPEN 
OTHER WAY UP 1 ' on a carton may 
inspire Freddie. By the 1960s, Fred- 
die had “fulfilled tnc one sure condi- 
tion of being loved by the English 
nation, that is, she ban been going a 
long lime"; but the going is in- 
creasingly hard, and the story covers 
the months in 1963 when Freddie, 
who has never set her sights for her 
pupils lower than Shakespeare, Peter 
Pan and pantomime, has to acknow- 
ledge television commercials. 

In Itself, this might have made a 
caustically funny little story; but the 
author’s own generosity disperses it, 
Much of the interest devolves upon 
the new teachers Among Freddie's 
staff, apd a few of their pupils. The 
teachers are Irish: Hannah, aged 
twenty, at large in London with no- 
thing but her goodness of heart (o 
guicfe her; and wholly in thrall to the 
lure of “everything theatrical, which ' 
can persist In the most hard-headed, 
opening the way to poetry, and disas- 
ter”; and Pierce (“from Castlehen, a 
short way out of Derry”), older and 
more sedately - indeed, almost se- 
datodly - serene, in whom Freddie 
sees "the welcome signs of someone 
who was never likely to earn much 
money, or. even expect to". Pierce 
can 'Only be himself, and that not 
very successfully”. Cue, here, for a 
little love-interest; admirably chatted 
and poignantly doomed. . 

Hicir pupils, meanwhlte, the child- 
rotors (“these unruly children of arti- 
fice; and real and contrived emo- 
tion!*), represent a concatenation of 
immature egotism: 1 “all they wanted 
was to be noticed, and. to be seen 
riot; to "care whether they were 


noticed or rot". One of the two 
singled nut is genuinely gifted; the 
other, a Dickcnsiunly knowing little 
boy, is only “a success”. Sadly, the 
reader may often find difficulty, and 
a certain amount of ledium, in re- 
membering which is which; until the: 
end, when one takes part in a pro- 
duction of King John and the other 
is still rehearsing it. 

About King John, the author is 
justly funny: 

Directors realise that audiences are 
not likely to have much grip on 
Shakespeare's King John. They 
hardly know what to expect, ex- 
cept perhaps something about 
Magna Carta, which doesn’t figure 
in the play at all. Perhaps 
Shakespeare nad never heard of it. 
... In the high Victorian theatre 
the actor playing the kins used to 
sweep the crown from his head 
during his death scene und even 
hurl it into (he wings, partly to 
indicate magnificent failure, and 
partly to keep some attention to 
himself. By that time the audience 
had already seen little Arthur die 
and his mother Constance run 
mad, their handkerchiefs were 
soaked, they had no more (curs to 
shed. King John himself was left 
ranting on, against unfair competi- 
tion. 


Through the icy wastes 


About the whole matter of theat- 
rical illusion, though, Fitzgerald is 
always exuberantly exact. Freddie, 
for instance, 

believed that the theatre should 
never be exposed to the air. or 
taken outdoors, or brought to the 
people. The theatre was there for 
audiences to come to. ... They 
were creators in their own right, 
each performance coming to life, i! 
it ever did, between the actors and 
the audience, and after that lost 
for eternity. The extravagance of 
that loss was its charm. 

It is a pity to hit this aerve, and then 
to waste it; but somehow the obliga- 
tions of fleshing out a novel seem 
here to have nin counter to the 
author's will to celebrate an idea. 
Instead of concentrating, she has dis- 
sipated;; even her commas sometimes 
proclaim her reliance ori the tlre- 
somely weakening faux-naif One 
does not want to see a writer of such 
ease and exuberance retreat Into the 
cosy, confidential mugginess of much 
of tier writing here. Penelope Fitz- 
gerald began to. write, or anyway to 
be published, fairly late In life;, all 
1 the more reason for her to centre 
down, hard, on what she is able to 
say, rather than to waste time in 
trying to make herself agreeable to 
us. 

The Girl by Meridel Le Sueur 
(150pp. The Women’s Press. 
0 7043 3880 7. £2.50.) has recently 
been published. Set in the 1930a the 
novel is, as the author writes In a 
brief afterword, a “memorial to the 
great and heroic women of the de- 
pression”. 


By Linda Taylor 


DORIS LESSING: 

The Making of The Representative 
for Planet 8 
I44np. Cape. £6.50. 


parts that contribute to something 
larger, the greater good; 

a universe (hat is all gradations of 
matter, from gross to fine to finer 
. . . where particles or movements 
so small we cannot observe them 
are held in a strict and accurate 
web, that is nevertheless nonexis- 
tant to the eyes we use for ordin- 
ary living. 

The answer is to keep moving and to 
keep seeing; the danger (as it was for 
Scott's Antarctic party, in which, at 
least partly, this book nas its origins) is 
to sleep. 

The important thing in (his story 
of disappointment and annihilation is 
not individual suffering but the col- 
lective consciousness that is bred in 
the Representatives. These are 
Doeg, the memory man, also the 
narrator; Pedug, the teacher; Alsi. 
the animal breeder; Masson, the 
builder; Zdanyc, the sheltcrcr; Klin, 


eyes wt U!e f 

_ , ", .. . The answer is to keep movii 

One year after The Sir, an Expert- keep seeing; the danger (as i 
ments, here is the fourth volume of sett's Antarctic party, in i 
Dons Lessing s Canopus in Argos : kast par ,i y , this book has its « 

Archives. Back in 1979, Slukasta told t0 s |g ep 
Earth's story from the perspective of . . ... 

the gods or the benign computers or ,^} e im P B [ la11 , “ling 10 * 
the absolute matter or whatever it is of disappointment and annir 
that the narrator, Johor of Canopus, not individual suffering but 
represents. Representation in the Jccfive consciousness that is 
Archives is crucial; outer space is a „ Representatives. Th 
dimension from which to view the Doe 8; the memory man, 
world. In this respect Lessing is n n 0rrat °G Pedug, the teach 
Murtian. ilcr space fiction allows her ! j amnial breeder; Mas: 
the freedom to get beyond the local- builder; Zdanyc, the shekel 
ly political or feminist or humanita- ,) e fruit maker; Rivalin, the guar- 
nan. It was a similar kind of perspcc- d,an jhe lake; Bratch, the pnysi- 
tive that Swift was pursuing in Cm/- Bud Marl, the keeper of nerds. 
liver's Travels , through his fascina- Namcs are collective labels 
lion with microscopy, ?f course, interchangeable. 

~ a ... r . , ice destroys, the need for n; 

On Planet 8 life is harmonious and np p CnrS- The Representativ 
equable Canopus, its friendly galac- 5lindles Phones or 
ic overlord, mysteriously instructs moun tainside and mingle 
the inhabitants o buifd a wall with Johor to form a conglo 
around their plane . When the snows . nhe Representative for Fla 
come, they understand why; the wall . , 
wlii protect them from the massing And as we swept on there 

ice beyond it. Meanwhile, Johor ^ el1 beside us, and in us 

promises that all the inhabitants will H s « the , frozen and dead 

be air-lifted off to live on the perfect t,ons that la iL buriad u | 

planet, Rohanda (Earth before its snows ... But what tl 

axis shifted). Unfortunately, Rohan- been - «r peoples, our 

da’s axis does shift, the Canopean ^ere wth us lben ’ lVf re 

efforts there are lost in disharmony, become us. 

the planet is renamed Shikasta, "the This Sufist regeneration is cc 
broken one, the afflicted”, and the and believable as far as Plar 
Planet Eighters have to stay where Canopus go. But this is w 
they are to face death from the en- 
croaching ice. 

The key to The Making of the • 

Representative for Planet 8 is muta- tO 

Nowhere, said Canopus, was • 

permanence ... not anywhere in 

the galaxy, or the universe. There By S. J. Newman 

was nothing that did not move and 1 

change, when we. looked at, a. *===** 
stone, we must think of It as a DAVID BATCHELOR i 
dance and a flow. And at a hill- Children In (he Dark 
side. Or a mountain. ie -_ «—«. ,,, . 

. . . . , , 155pp. Seeker and Warburi 

And, as it turns out, at ourselves, o 436 03682 7 
Lessing is obsessed with parts and ■ ■■ 

wholes and, even more, with the 

holes between the parts - existence is Like the modem navy, the 
an accumulation of nothing. Lessing novel is better suited to 
is into spaces, the inner and the abreast of reality than conq 
outer ones, and the most compelling Politically tills seems a got 


the fruit maker; Rivalin, the guar- 
dian of the lake; Bratch. the physi- 
cian, and Marl, the keeper of nerds. 
Names are collective labels and arc, 
of course, interchangeable. As the 
icc destroys, the need for names dis- 
appears. The Representatives leave 
their bundles of bones on an icy 
mountainside and mingle in spirit 
with Johor to form a conglomerate - 
“the Representative for Planet 8”: 
And as we swept on there ... we 
fell beside us. and in us and with 
us, the frozen and dead popula- 


tions that lay buried under the 
snows . . . But what these had 
been, our peoples, our selves - 
were with us tnen, were us, had 
become us. 

This Sufist regeneration is comforting 
and believable as far as Planet 8 and 
Canopus go. But this is where the 


space perspective is found wantins 
Though Docg does, mercifully, speak 
our language, he is not one of u* 
and it s difficult for the reader 
steeped in a less rarified humanity’ 
to identify with this mystical collec' 
tivism. The trouble with the Martian 
imagination is that it’s peopled by 
Space Age Houyhnhnms. While 
Swift knew his rational beings were 
essentially absurd, Lessing, like Gul- 
liver, takes them too seriously. At 
the end of Gulliver's Travels , Gulliv- 
er says, "I had compelled myself to 
tolerate the sight of Yahoos ... yet 
my memory and imaginations were 
perpetually filled with the virtues and 
ideas of those exalted Houyhnhnms " 
After four books in Space, Lessing 
may be in danger of exalting the 
Canopeans in the same way: she's 
been spending loo much time in the 
galactic stables. 

As the names of the “characters" 
of Planet 8 float away, wc are left 
with (he Afterword. For after all the 
dazzle, all the deaths and disembodi- 
ments, all the relinquishing of names 
and submersion of individuals 
into wholes, Lessing brings us down 
from the snowy wastes with a jolt. 
She explains her preoccupation with 
polar exploration, the origin not just 
of this book, but also of its predeces- 
sor. Lessing's signs and symbols may 
hnve metaphysical yearnings but they 
are grounded in a solid sense of the 
r?al. She is a stern but kindly 
teacher, and in her attempt to ex- 
plain the nature of being in this 
book, she has sufficient certainly to 
convince the aspiring Representative, 
while the Yahoos among us can 
crawl into our snow houses under a 
pile of animal skins to sleep the sleep 
of death with the lesser Inhabitants 
of Planet 8. 


Black to mate 


parts of the book are the journeys 
the Representatives take through the 
oppressive icy wastes: “It \Vas like a 


journey Into another part of 
ourselves, so slowed and difficult 
were our movements, so painful the 
breaths we had to take.” 
Throughout the Archives quartet, 
Canopus teaches the inexplicable les- 
sons of “Necessity". Necessity lies in 
pattern, order and structure; in the 
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DAVID BATCHELORi 
Children In (he Dark 

155pp. Seeker and Warburg. £6.95. 
0 436 03682 7 


Like the modem navy, the modern 
novel is better suited to keeping 
abreast of reality than conquering it. 
Politically tills seems a good thing, 
but It’s hard not to feel regret for the 
incredible reality machines of the 

S ast: super-dreadnoughts such as 
leak House t hospitaf ships such as 
Middlemarch, and the world’s biggest 
submarine, Moby Dick - all pulsat- 
ing with Protestant self-esteem. 

Protestantism, however, has to go 
somewhere, even if, in Children In 
the Dark, it’s as much into destruc- 
tion as creation, This is David B.atch- 
elot’s third novel. The first described 
itself as wrily corrosive; this one is 
burnt to the bone, An elderly writer 
troubled bv the voice of his dead 
father, ana pursued by a mysterious 
request from an American law firm; 
a young middle-aged divorce lawyer, 
professionally successful but domesti- 
cally unable to resolve the Conflicting 
claims on his affection posed by his 
wife and his daughter; a suspicious 
policeman called in to trace the 
daughter, when she runs away from 
home - these are the materials out of 
which David Batchelor makes his 

E lot, 1 and- through which he presses 
ome his search for evil, You could 
call the book a metaphysical thriller, 
though it isn’t really either sufficient- 
ly metaphysical or sufficiently thrill- 
ing. Structurally It resembles a chess 
problem: black, to move and mate in 
- well, in about seventy joyless little 
moves; still, black wins. 

It is a short hovel which takes a 
long time to read, and reading it is 
like being strapped to a bed of nails, 
and periodically injected with formic, 
acid. Each, character lives - if that’s, 
the - word 1 : - in 1 a psychotic trance, 
Everything seems to happen under-' 
water, slowly and cffortfully. Thing? 
are itemized with . shell-shocked 
, awkwardness:. There is much liigub- 
: 'rio^ L an^ : about the, bowels, aboyt , 
. horrible food ^ -beer Und water, fishy 


grapefruit, grey fish and watery spin: 
ach - and about the lawyer's sexy 
secretary ("From time to time Pat- 
rick allowed his fantasy free rein 
with her, usually after an extended 
lunch"). There are moments of dead- 
pan humour, but not very effective 
ones. 

Batchelor is a novelist of talent, 
but Children in the Dark Is also, 
curiously, badly written - as if he 
were deliberately bending his lan- 
guage out of shape: “For some lime 
the ungainly automobile had gybed 
from verge to Verge of the strait 
kinked road”. And the dialogue: 
‘My pen hds become the lance of 
Longlus. It no longer works, it is 
broken.’ 

‘Pseudo- Christian Arthurian bosh. 
You are merely slothful. More 
curry?' 

It’s easy to mock 1'rom the ter- 
races, but when weird things happen 
to the language, of an Intelligent, 
well-educated man one wants to 
know why, especially when the 
novelist seems to be in the same kina 
of traqce as his characters. Indeed, 
Children in the Dark is in a way 
more interesting for what it tells one 
about David Batchelor than for whal 
it tells one about its people. He 
seems to be a man caught between 
the conflicting claims of truth ano 
elegance, ana to have reached tne 
critical moment when you realize 
that elegance is merciless: "The -voice 
was silkuy icy. Mrs Asperid thought 
of razof blades hjdden In butter- 
Children in the Dark explores its 
own. trap with scrupulous, coia- 
blooded fairness: the claims of Inc, 
love, work and art are totted up, 
weighed one against the other, ana 
negotiated to their desperate conclu- 
sion. It seems that technique is tne 
cause of the trouble - .then tM> 
seems .a slick conclusion, and Batcn- 
elor appears to be fighting manrutty 
against the oddsi The tiook s capacity 
to communicate pain is real, and « 
achieves an authentic if ghostly X-ray 
of evjl; Biit' a Reader of it wul need 
plenty of extended lunches. ■ . _ • 

PostAOB; Inland !5V4p ' Abkj^P , ,7p 
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A foot in the stockyard and an eye on the stars 




By Gabriel Josipovici 

SAUL BELLOW: 

The Dean’s December 

312dp. Seeker and Warburg. £7.95. 

0 436 03952 4 

Since Herzog Saul Bellow has been 
developing his own quite unique kind 
of novel. Like Virginia Woolf 
(though he wouldn’t thank me for 
ihe comparison) he has gradually dis- 
covered a form of fiction in which 
plot counts for extremely little, but 
which is open enough to include 
almost everything. Of course Bel- 
low's minimal plots arc very different 
from Virginia Woolf’s: instead of 
house-parties and village ffites there 
are divorces, court cases, deaths. 
The setting is urban - usually Chica- 
go, which is seen as the archetypal 
modern city - and the cast includes 
hoodlums, media men. academics 
and politicians. The “almost every- 
thing n also differs from Virginia 
Woolfs, for it includes all thenor- 
rors of slums and big cities, the rapes 
and muggings and killings, the greed 
for fame and money, and the mon- 
strosities that. go on over the whole 
world. Bellow wants to get Bokassa 
and his jewels as well as Idi Amin, 
Guatemala as well as Czechoslova- 
kia, Vietnam as well as Auschwitz 
into his books. These must be no- 
thing less than a long hard look at 


the whole of our civilization as it what is going on wc must ourselves j n onc rC snecl whicl 
now stands, or totters. make an imaginative effort. Under- j n d moment. But t 

Some might admire the ambition, be » on ^ ovcrt ?° °* ,cn - ^9™ "! an *. 

dangers To? w^ris^Sa^Kw to whi l h we can ad , d lo our exis, 'l! g speeches, even inuTrnal ' "speeches, 

.15- « h “ an in5Unc ' 


in cine respect, which I will come to compensated for by one thing: Bcl- 
in a moment. But the ground can't low has at last created a plausible 


should live? Why should we listen to f ences 

him rather than to anyone else? Bel- . ‘ _ , _ , . ... . . - . . . _ „ 

low’s speeches in propria persona are * n ‘" € Dean 5 December the only our our thinking, and for the com- ing, but Bellow manages to create a 
often no more than the public airing things that happen are that the plex interconnections between daily.- woman who is lovable and also - to 
of prejudice- a book such as To Dean ’ s mother-in-law dies and a routine end our deepest thoughts and the doting Dean - often irritating in 
Jerusalem and Back leaves us pre- black r V urdercr is convicted. But it is urgings. Auden made poetry capable her absorption in her stars, berrail- 
dominantly with a sense of the au- a fa r richer book than the sprawling of bearing intelligence again, and Bel- ure to listen to him as he puts 
thor's bigotry and arrogance But in and overlor >g Humboldt's Gift, which low has done the same Tor the novel, forward his ideas. Unlike Bellow's 
fiction all that is changed Bellow actua,, y suffered from having too Yet this time I was not entirely con- other women she is more than a set 
half-aware of the problem never mucb Pl° (> Here Albert Corde, iour- vinced. What were once insights, dis- of theories, she is palpable in her 
gives the impression in his novels nalist and Dean of a Chicago college, coveries. arc now in danger of turning silence and her contradictions; she 
that what is being said about the accompanies his Rumanian-born wife into mere tricks of style. But the and her mother and aunt make of 


and likeable woman, and he has 
done so with wonderful economy. 
Minna, the Dean's wife, is a famous 
astronomer; her dying mother was 
once Rumanian Minister of Health. 


for the ways in which a grey day, the once Rumanian Minister of Health, 
bare furnishings of a room, will col- This sounds unlikely and unpromis- 
our our thinking, and for the com- ing, but Bellow manages to create a 


black murderer is convicted. But it is 


dominantly with a sense of the au- a "Cher book than the sprawling 
thor’s bigotry and arrogance. But in and °.y er ori j| Humboldt s Gift, which 
fiction all that is changed. Bellow, actua,, y. suffered from having _ too 


tn&L What IS DCinK S&ld about the aw.unipcinu.a Ilia ixuiiiaiiiaii-uuiii wilv iiilvt iuviv uiuna \ji aijrrc. uu 

state of the world is being said by to h * r of origin to attend her problem lies deeper than that, 

himself nr ic to h>> token afthe final mothers death. Most of the novel 

truth on the matter Just as imDor ,akes P* ace in Bucharest in dreary Belldws heroes are all-too aware 
truth on the matter. Just as impor- mid . vvi ^ ter _ Back home the Dean h / s 0 f the temptations of imagining that 


mnt Are whn ic couino it anrl whti U11U-WIIUCI. DUCK nome Tne uean nas x»>iiivuiiiuii 3 Ui imajjiinny, imu 

£} Xt Dre«ur« the cha?acter is written articles blasting Chicago for horror an/ filth are morereaf thah 
under nfthe?b^ As with Wht Jen Harper’s and now has undertaken to beauty and humanity. They know the 
stein rease to Hsten to wffis fi 8 ht for lhe conviction of two black romantic pull of the Chicago stock- 
STaid and Instead watch the P eo P ,e who ki,!ed one of the stu - l ani s jmd their human equivalent. 
sneaLr? Best ures For th ose mnti n k dents - Obviously the Dean Is not But Bellow himself appears to have 
teS us SofTK rite charwte" thwi P^P“ lar * eithar with his Provost or 

about the objective situation. In- with the radical students who in- ^ s £[n n 

deed one of Bellow's ooints forcibly dude his nephew, a friend of the force us to admire his immersion in 
Kht out in The J§S S defendant, fo Bucharest, with no- the real - here, he was saying, was n 
bar S is tha there w no ‘^WecUve thing to do but try to comfort his nran who hobnobbed with gangsters, 
rituation ’.that the jSurnalis^even wife by his presence Corde has time ^° e S ^vore ro^? a Z^ W Bu t t 
super-jounialisU - ind .he “ LS ,"S h : 'SSA 


the Rumanian scenes something par- 
ticularly poignant and moving. 

Working with so loose a structure, 
with so little plot and with the possi- 


horro C r S^^JSS 

beauty and humanity. They know the „ 
romantic pull of the Chicago stock- 


SB St^SrSfSBr a fit 

ncu^usi?am bivalent?!? Hum- 


K m curiously 
t's Gift he s 


^uucr-iuuniansis - auu me slicihims . r-. --- . , , — .r* . n,j_ 

- even marvellously humane and tbis b ^ amval of a school 

concerned scientists - do not and fnend and rival, now an eminent Miss 


hnur, TJZZ bols, they are real events and ob- 

boMt s Gift he seemed to be trying to jgpic Uiii thev take on even if onlv 

force us to admire hU ^jsion in Lmentarily, ^he resonance of som^ 

c C fhing more. They can do this for us 
because we sense them doing so for 

r l S RnV il l ,he he f°- 7116 laSt b HCf Chapter «- 

lhc lr jp U P to the giant (ele- 
sco P e ™lomor undertaken, on . 

"yJSSi 1 15^ "SlhS her return to America, by the astro- 
i. of course not, death and nrtm „ nnA hpr tka i-h. 


cannot ^e it to us "how itis'\ for journalist, friend and confidant of. nomer and her husb^ The tele- 

“it is" only how we grasp it. And this . J? Sere ^P 6 has been booked for her, and. 

does not mean that understanding Those who know Bellow will khow mnLs on kmiCv nf ind I? when they arrive, she gets into her 

remains irremediably subjective, but what to expect. I don’t feel that the nfhimnkn wann suit and enters “* ,ift - l{ is 

that in order rca/y .0 understand novel bna.fi any new ground, except ^“.O ^ VnT '^erS i.^ rin il £ "T C ?M- Tto. Penn, «oomp.nte, 


Privacy and provocation 


really happening, and Chicago is 
where America is happening, and 
here am 1 right in the centre of it 
and not flinching. 


her and then redescends, leaving her . 
up there, small and determined, to 
wrestle with her stars. He thinks oi 
that other dome, in the crematorium, 
half way across the world, where her 


By Martin Swales 

HEINRICH BOLLi ’ 

The Safety Net ■ 

Translated from the -German by 
Leila Vennewitz 

JUnp, Seeker and Warburg. £7.50. 

0 456 05454 X 

Essayist ische SchrJften und Reden 2 
1964-1972 

640pp. Cologne: Kiepenheur and 
Wusch. 

3 462 01342 4 

Heinrich BOU’s latest novel is set in 
West Germany in the 1970s. As the 
oriflnal title (Fttrsorgllche Belager- 
implies, this is a society which 
■s "solicitously beleaguered" by 
‘ X serv l ccs - At the centre of the 
novel stands Fritz Tojm, a wealthy 
newspaper proprietor, who has just 
oeen elected head of a large business 
conglomerate. Now more than ever 
he and his wife Kkthe find that they 
are obliged to live their lives under 
constant suryeillance. Both of them 
accept this as a fact of life, yet 
repeatedly they resent the intrusions 
into, hot just their privacy, but their 
Sjy humanity (the two are, as so 
ofton in Bttll,. largely synonymous). 

l b e bead of the security 

I s Particularly anxious be- 
cause. Tn m 1 , ..j 


novel are confined to a few days, sceptical about good taste and floe 
days in which the Tolm family escape writing: for him such things are 
disaster by the skin of their teeth, symptomatic of the ideological strait- 
But the happy ending solves nothing: jacket which constricts human spon- 
the siege Will continue. taneity. Even kitsch, it would seem, 


Contradictions don’t matter if they mother s body disappeared for ever, 
are faced and recognised - indeea, . Momentanly he holds the two in 
the power of Bellow’s novels up to balance. He has understood some- 
Herzog was precisely this: his sense thing, and so, mysteriously, have we. 
that only ficuon could hold such con- Not anything that can be stated in 


lared for ever. 


that only ficuon could hold such con- 
tradictions together. But now there is 


Rmh thpmntirnllv and formally is preferable to high culture. At a lack of control, a rift right at the 
Bfllff riovel?^ evemLL Se fie rimes there is a deliberate laxity to heart of the work. In The Dean’s 

bSwriTn’-l" coaSd "to® th0 “* h - u '“ » ■ lm ” t 

the beleaguered humanity of the if!?] ' "" ' . ' 

lives put before us. Each of the f?°A d h n n 1 ,• 

major characters provides in turn the jj X/irtnrin 'Y^Ibnrllnriinri'c 
narrative focus of the novel, and we 0f o u/ ®, and rSK VICTOria <J10nOinninCJ S 

share their perception of themselves t 

and the world around them. Bflll 


Not anything that can be stated in 
words; rather, the sum of what he 
and the reader have experienced in 
the course of the book. This is art of a 
very high order. 


c U lju re ,.h., hjta ventured onty rarely 


Fritz Tolm, Sabine, Hubert and Hel 


and reluctantlv 


into a low-mimetic 
humble lives and 


« hS Bn f Hnbnnkp Frnn love affair with humble -lives and 
n#? 0 Khn . fr °n h I n p 'J? circumstances. The provocativeness of 
1 °L5T" e Ji 1 Brill’s art Is designed to unsettle Ger- 


EDITH 


STftHSa ass SfSSiS^ss 

“go^' C ch.™ctata d buraM 

Sesgsasss 


Tumwiuuiiiki niiw : . , * .4 I 

_ _ _ it may be raised most urgently by the 

nae. The quality of. humanity , it Gennah tradition, It is by no means | 
seems, is not schematically distri- confined to it. If the writer wishes to 
buted. No doubt there are villains articulate humanity in answer to 
(Erwin Fischer, the enterprising those forces that defonn it, where is 
director of the "Bienenkorb” chain he to locate the undeformed' con- 
stores, would be one obvious candi- sciousness or language that is proot 
date); but they are not allowed a against soda! conditioning and its 
voice in the novel. systematic distortions? In twentleth- 

■ . . . century German literature Brecht, 

Time and time again the cnarac- supremely, managed to find an 
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Time and time again tne cnarac- supremely, managed to find an 
ters register the outrage done to flpswer that is compassionate yet un- 


their humanity by the society in 
which they live - an outrage that 
threatens to distort their social, fami- 


sentimental, tender yet resilient. In 
part this has to do with his ability to 

* 1 ■ .1. .il J 


S fe l°w-traveUers. Sabine Tolm, 
meir sister, Is hot under any such 

■ R^T 00 ' ^ ut ber niarriage to Erwin 

f r ' fl . no l ber business tycoon, is 
, S 5S»J. She is pregnant - by 
Hendler, a security guard, 

■ S® course, of the novel she 
walks Put^oniher husband and goes 

■ wlt h Rolf: Fritz and Klthe 

ir a j a . aev £r repudiated their, children; 
^hey constantly try. to lead a 
: nff life amid the mounting 
' Matters come to a head 

; S. ^verloh. the lover of Rolf 
^im s fpimer mistre^ Veronica Zelr 
SJ*-'? r'll e . d ' Tb e security . services 
«r that. Fritz Toim wlll .be the ob- 
« .^ err orist 'attack^But Veroni- 

■ : ^{ 1 , ? Broshes. '.the German border 

sat l ^ 00 ^y- t rcpped bicycle, confoS- 

. th A e i .y* riiori ties . The immediate 

%g g teed. lie novel ends with 
commenting qn- the var- 

■ and dfsturbancea iwith thp 

..-.^ her husbaijif concluding “{hat 
. events of the 


of her clandestine Jpye-makin, 


writers - . whether in Germajiy : or 


against such moments mat me soctbl ■ ren fcj e ring, is part and parcel of the 
deformations are judged. Security • inelegant provocation of. his work, 
surveillance is linked .metaphorically ... 

with the . pornography which , is — — ' r - . TT “ " 

Entries are now- invited fbr the X9«2 
to both is a kind of yoyeunsm. . £) aV id Higham Prize of £500 which, is 

The Safety Net is part of that reck- . awarded to ; the best first novel or 
oiling ‘with the Federal Republic book of snort, stories published dur* 
which has always been an important ing the current year. wntfon tii En- 
. aspect of Brill’s work (his career as a giish by a citizen of the British Corn- 
writer is as old as that Republic, the monwealth, Eire or South Africa; 
early works appearing just after the ■ and for (be 1982 John Llewelyn JUiys 
. war).' In his essays and in bis fiction Memorial Prize, also :worth £500, 
he has sought to 1 defend human which this year will be awarded to 
values aaainst the political and social the most promising literflly work 


‘So beautifully balanced and thoroughly 
researched that is as definitive as any . 
biography could be’ ~ Harold Acton, 
Spectator 

‘Edith Sitwell has been fortunate indeed in ;■ 
he??bipgrapher . . a memorable and 
. haunting portrait’ - Rosai^ohd Lehlmanri, , 
r we Stanford. ■ . ■' f. : ■ v . : -.y ; ’ . ■■■ ; 

. r What , the b6st biography should Be: 

. - Poety with a conscience^ - Michael 
Holroyd, New York Times Book Review 
‘Edith Sitwell deserves just such a 
respectful arid affectionate biography as 


; West, Sunday Telegraph ; 

*Wise and bd r ahc6d, whU e never 
sacrificing: critical edge. lt is richly 


is also part of the problem he poses.' the National Book .league, 45 |East 
On".* many . occasions he- has come Hill, . London SW18 2®. to which 


__ IUU 4 WJTT+O j 

■ periloiSiy ‘-"tod defiborately .- . cjose address entries^. , for both^aw&rds 
*. to sentimentality. He. is pnashatnedly should be sent ■ by July 1, ;. 
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Cultures and characters 


By Alan Bell 


graphy of a subject which, as Mori' 
sun himself was well aware, was 


e as 


STANLEY MORISON: 

Selected Essays on the History 

McKiiterick 


of 


Edited by David 


2 volumes. 417pp. 126 plates. Cam- 


bridge University Press. £120. 
0 52J 22338 5 


Stanley Morison's posthumous stand- 
ing has been confirmed 


by Nicolas 
Barker's distinguished biography, 
several monographs on his work, an 
important retrospective exhibition 
and the definitive revision of the 
bibliography of his 'writings. His 
standing In typographical history, both 
as a scholar and as a practitioner, 
has been ftilly confirmed by sub- 
sequent commentators, but some of 
the foundations on which his reputa- 
tion is based hnve remained notor- 
iously elusive. Several of his most 
important typographical and calli- 
grrtphical studies are buried in obscure 
Fcsfschriflen or periodicals now of 
great price, and are far from accessi- 
ble. Other essays were deliberately 
conceived of as working papers grad- 
• ualiy refining ideas that exercised his 
mind throughout an intellectually 
strenuous life; though the preposition 
“Towards" only occurs in the titles of 
a few of his essays gathered here, 
they nearly all show a striving in the 
direction of definition or perfection 
that was characteristic of so much of 
his work. The notions that were 
working their way out in his Lyell 
Lectures, entitled “Aspects of Auth- 
ority and Freedom in relation to 
Graeco-Latin script, inscription and 
type, sixth century BC to twentieth 
century AD”, had lone been exercis- 
ing him. In the decade between the 
delivery of the lectures and- his death 
1967 he continued to work at the 


partly uncharted and terminologically 
unsettled at (he time he wrote. Some 
of his exploratory remarks on post- 
Rcnaissance calligraphy remain the 
best (and often the only) comments 
on that still underexplored subject: 
the study of English, and Scottish, 
writing-masters and their books has 
not yet advanced much beyond Sir 
Ambrose Heat's catalogue with 
Morison's introduction (reprinted 
here), published half a century ago. 
Monson brought to the study of 
handwriting an eye trained differ- 
ently from the usual pa Ideographical 
scholar's: he took a typographer's 
view of the forms of individual let- 
ters and their relation to each other, 
and his attitude to the duct (or flow) 
pf a particular script, and of scribal 
mfse-en-page, may have been influ- 
enced by nis work on early printed 
books. 


by the knowledge that his arguments 
of a slop 

properly dc 
disproved by later 


Toped Roman type 

devised 


in favour 

against Italic forms 
have been lars 
preference and practice. In (his Italic 
essay, as elsewhere, there are the 
characteristic dicta of the wise practi- 
tioner: 

In typography, as in most arts and 
crafts, success attends the disci- 
plined and restrained use of 
appropriate material. The most 
appropriate material is that in- 
formed to the greatest extent by 
right reason ana intelligence; only 
when the traditional typographical 
usages are in conformity, are we 
justified in being satisfied with 
them. 

Historical research and profession- 
practice 


i pr 

interdependent; 
knowledge of the past was for Mod- 


al 


were 


son the soundest 
rent experiment. 


rounding for cur- 
is mind was con- 


The major essays on the design of 
types, published in the 192ns, have a 
quite remarkable range. “Towards an 
Ideal Italic", from the Flduron of 
1926, is in many ways the most inter- 
esting of the set. It is more forcefully 
argued than its companions on 
Roman and script types, and hill of 
stimulating general comments along- 
side the detailed commentary on lig- 
atures and swashes, and so on. Its 
force is not very seriously diminished 


stantly in search of Origins, whether 
of shapes or of ideas. The past was 


used most effectively as a spring- 
board for the revision of current 
practice in his celebrated “Memoran- 
dum on a proposal to revise the 
typography of ‘The Times' " of 1930, 
where he treated the Editor and 
Proprietor to a prolonged discourse 
on the history of the Roman letter 


and of the structure of printing type. 

if nis 


The presentation lost nothing of 
pungency while the whole of printing 


Designed to delight 


By Ruari McLean 


in 


topic, bis posthumously published 
Politics and Script, having a tentative 


air to it in spite of all its stimulating 
t. Similar questions of why 


1 


niVerslty 

blished 


dogmatism 
particular ie tier-forms were adopted 
by particular authorities, intellectual, 
religious or political, also f 
the volume John Fell; ihe 
Press and the ** Fell " Types 
the day after his death, which is one 
of his greatest memorials, 

This vigorous search for explana- 
tions of the interplay between grand 
schemes of cultural history an- - 
intricate details of 


JOHN DREYFUS: 

A History or the Nonesuch Press 
With a Descriptive Catalogue 
David McKittenck, Simon F 
and. John Dreyfus 
340pp. Nonesuch Press. £115. 

0 370 30397 0 


ndail 


Many people still think of the None- 
such as being a private press: John 
Dreyfus, in this admirable history, 
shows clearly that it was a genuine. If 
highly, unusual and innovative, pub- 
lishing house, producing unlimited as 
well as limited editions. 


and typographical presentation was 
bound to throw ' * 


off- Innumerable 
ja as the author’s intellectual 
lorizons - extended, themselves, en- 
riched by the meticulous and profes- 
sionally essential analysis' of minute 
distinctions of- literal form. Even 
. though subsequent scholarship has 
often modified the conclusions of his 
pioneering essays, they are so full 
and suggestive as to be worth con- 
tinued study. Morison himself was 
well aware of the need to .make 'his 
. occasional, publications more accessi- 
ble, but his main attempt to gather : the 
scattered material was a victim of an Toller' 
. aif jald ln 1941, when his working 
notes and much of his personal lib- 
rary were destroyed. At long last a 
□lie 


Francis Meynell founded the Press 
the - in 1923, with, as partners, his second 
wife Vera Mendel, whom he had just 
married, and David Garnett, who 
had been best mail at the wedding. 
Vera Mendel provided the firm's 
working capitaf of £300, as well as 
formidable literary talents: she chose 
and edited the first Nonesuch book, 
John Donne’s Love Poems, pub- 
lished in an edition of 1,250 copies 
(1,200 at 10s 6d). The eighth None- 
such title (of no fewer than twelve 


— w UMW ,„„, ru - - ally 

E u blished between May and Decqm- ^arroll, Coleridge, 

. er.1923), Ernst Toller's play Masses Donne, Hazlitt, J 
and Man, whs also her choice and Morns, Pushkin. Shu^ 
translated by her from the German - ley, Swift and Whitman 

first translation ever made of reading .family In the Engllsh-speak 
:r’s work into English* Vera mg world today does not possess, o: 


book- 


Mende! knew even more poetry than 
Francis, and, as he himself has re- 


hai been published. In a form- 
ample' ana elegant. 


collection on the lines he intended 
a 

as he himself 
wotfld have considered appropriate., 
(Even ho might have had difficulty iri 
matching the often vast footnotes to 
the double-column layout that is 


WIUi 

corded, developed in him a sense of 


responsibility about texts - which be- 
came such a feature of the Nonesuch 

Press. David Garnett, the third part- himself,' or adopt a standardized 
ner, was yet more widely read than style. His approach to typography 
Francis or Vera, and 'was at that time was light-hearted: but however ebuf- 
a partner in Francis Birrell’s antiqua- lient his title-pages or chapter open- 
rian bookshop at . 30 Garrard Street ings, the text was always designed 


and the mind of man were deployed 
;ially skilful 


in a leisurely but commercially 
attempt to convince his clients of the 


need to adopt a new typography that 
would be “masculine, English, direct, 


simple, not more novel than it be- 
liovcth to be novel, or more novel 
than logic is novel in newspaper 
typography, and absolutely free from 
faddishness and frivolity”. The 
case was put patiently, and convin- 
cingly, and by the time Morison 
turned the attention of the eininentis- 
simi of Printing House Square to a 
cow even more sacred - the black- 
letter masthead of The Times itself - 


he felt he had earned the right to use 


a little cheek. Of the Golhick style 


used in the paper from early days 


(but not at the very start), he coul 
remark that “Fashionable gentlemen 
of the last quarter of the [eighteenth] 
century, anxious to strengthen their 
social positions, redecorated their 
country houses with this busy fusion 
and confusion of gothick sadness 
with rococo gaiety. . . . the most sig- 
nificant memorial of this lapse in 
English taste is the present gothick 
titling of The Times." The light- 
hearted manner of Morison's sup- 
plementary memorandum urging a 
consistent typographic approach for 
all parts of the paper helped to give 
its proprietors courage to tackle the 
most emotionally sensitive part of 
their task of reform. 


Meynell's mother who had written 
the classic sonnet of renunciation “I 
must not think of thee”) but it was 
Morison who, in love with someone 
not his wife, chose the bitter path of 
renunciation. Francis did not.) 


whom Meynell as designer had much 
in common) he did not draw his own 


devices or design a type face, but he 
:w calligraphic spine lettering on 


The proof of Nonesuch's compel- 
ineral publishers was The 


ence as 

Week-End Book' published at 6s in 
1924, and reprinted six times in the 
same year. The first edition had a 
jacket by McKnight Kauffer; later 
editions were illustrated by Albert 
Rutherston (in colour), T, L. Poul- 
ton and Edward Bawden. . There 
were , eight editions and many re- 
prints: it was a remarkable achieve- 
ment by any standards. Another 
most notable success in unlimited 
edition publishing was the “Compen- 
dious" series. The suggestion for this 
came from Geoffrey Keynes, who 
had become a dose friend of 


drew e __ 

at least two of his titles, one of 
which is shown on the jacket: 
another of this extraordinary man’s 
many talents. John Dreyfus, himself 

A JUil J.L.J - 


a distinguished designer, provides a 
fascinating insight into Meynell's 
methods of working. It is clear that 


Meynell “exploited" his printers. 


papermakers ‘and binders (and in- 
deed he is quoted as telling Max 
Reinhardt “how pleased he was that 
the pre-war reputation of the None- 
such Press remained untarnished - a 
reputation that any papermaker who 
worked for Nonesuch lost money") 
arid it is also clear that most of those 
he exploited came back for more. 


Meynell and his colleagues from the 


They were (wisely) proud to be 
associated with Meynell’s achieve- 


eHrfiest days of the Press, and who 
made many important editorial con- 
tributions to it. Keynes edited the 
first “Compendious” title, Poetry and 
Prose of William Blake, 1927, pub- 
lished in one volume of 1,152 pages 
and sold at the, to us, staggeringly 
low price of 12s 6d in buckram. The 
series eventually Included Byron, 
De. Quincey, 
ison, William 


ments. Dreyfus shows again and 


again that Meynell never consciously 


accepted Second-best solutions to 
thii 


anything.' He took endless trouble - 
and gave endless trouble to others - 
to get the result he had in mind: 
which is why, long after profits and 


losses are forgotten, Nonesuch books 
aluaoie. 


remain valuat 


In the section devoted to None- 
such publicity (itself remarkable, and 
only slightly less expensive to collect 
than the books) Dreyfus writes: "No 


other publisher had publicity devised 
fined as did Fran- 


or 


wish it possessed, at least one of 
these titles? 


As a book designer, Meynell was 
constantly experimenting, and de- 
liberately set out never to repeat 

rdlz 


by a man who combi 
cis the abilities of poet, publicist, 
typographer and publisher. He was 
unique in this particular combination 
of talents and experience.” 


The complicated (but Interesting) 
lened tp Noriesucn 


story of what 
when it ceased, 



are excellent .indexes* and , the time". The basement was etnpt' 
volumes are succinctly introduced by. Meynell took it qs the first ol 

n«vM kfnKlltnti^V. whn hnt 'iilrenJu. rtu> r>Mu* fl.m nanutt’c 


David McKitteriCk, who has already, the new firm. Garnett’s contributions 


shown his mastery of the subject In were not dply literary: he Introduced 
correspond- Stephen Gooden, the eqgravor of the 


. luring the Depress- 

ion, to be able to provide Meynell 
with a living, arid how It eventually 
came back to him as a gift from the 
American publisher George Macy, is 
well told. , When Maqy ^rescued it 
from financial disaster'’, , he wanted 
Meynell to. stiy on the new None- 
such board “but he felt bound to 
refuse since the strategy as well as 
k Q f . All .the poems art: printed in Ita- money was to be all Mapy’s. He 

ifiona 1IcS r' fl0 * mefely. because these Fell however agree to remain as de : 


hi? edltipn of Morison’j 
ence' with his American colleague 
Daniel Berkeley Updike. 

; Nowhere is 'the editor’s hand 
better -shown than In the additional 
footnotes discreetly added to the 


first Nonesuch device. 

It is woTth noticing that Stanley 


Morison was not invited , to, loin the 
venture*, although he and .Meynell 


letters are particularly pretty- and 
characteristic, but because it: has 
been thought right to entice, by 
their unusual fbrrrt, a, particular 
attention to the poetry, so fhaf the 
sight should riot lazily tub along 
the lines with a lazy ftiind. " 


signer of all the books," It was under 


. y’a rfglme that .the groaf None- 
such Dickens appeared; it was de- 
signed largely by the late Harry Car- 
ter, under Meynell’s supervision. A 


.... ..... . ... . bad. been working together for spine ...... 

palaeogrbphical essays, Indicating |he 'years and ware-clqse friends. Dreyfus And, considering, that the Fell com 
many correcdohs both of detail and ls writes: “Somewhat t '* *• — J --' • 


sadl 
iroach h 


Francis felt 
ih- 1923. 


ma [was. top heavy, hq designed a 
new one for, this, book! 


few books appeared with the None- 
such imprint that Meynell . had ; no- 
thing, to do with, and there were- a 
few more for. which he designed: only 


The Times memoranda, * e ii 
known from all accounts of Mori 
son’s work, were internally circulated 
documents, now veiy difficult for ihe 
outsider to locate. They occupy ih, 
most prominent part of (he second 
volume of McKilterick’s selection 
which also includes a Iona i» Mr ’ 
“The Origins of the Newspaper r e ! 
vised periodically between 1932 and 
1954, and a substantial essay, -The 
Learned Press as an Instiiuiion' 
from a Festschrift published in Am’ 
sterdam in 1963. In the latter, Mori- 
son's thoughts can be seen turning to 
Aspects of Authority, foreshadow™ 
some of the later parts of Politics 
and Script. Authority keeps breaking 
in throughout both volumes, whether 
in the discussion of the script 


adopted by Abbot Maurdramnus of 
Corbie in the late eighth century, or 


of the political and religious consid- 
erations that may have affected the 
use of Arabesque ornament in early 
sixteenth-century Florence. Issues 
much wider than the conventional 
limits of historical typographical 
analysis are constantly toudied on. 
and they show strongly individual 
qualities of mind being added to (he 
quite outstanding qualities of eye 
that were the principal attributes that 
Morison brought to his typographical 
work, and they never fail to animate 
even the most recondite of his tech- 
nical disquisitions. 


"Francis 
the 


ing ' 

such Bible: Dreyfus notes, 
felt that the gaiety of planning l* 
Cygnets had nelped him with the 
Bible; and equally that the detailing 
and. discipline of the Bible pages had 
helped him with the Cygnets." Tw 
second Nonesuch Bible was Po- 
lished in three volumes in 196J 
10,000 sets were issued at £12 IB 
and $45; no better edition U avail- 
able in which to enjoy reading the 
Authorized Version. 

Dreyfus sums up with oxcelleni, 
well-illustrated appreciations ol tne 
Nonesuch Press’s design, production 
and publishing achievements; this a 
followed by a catalogue (by,, 0 ®^ 
McKitterick, Simon Rendall 


r 


information than any other press 
liosraphy I have ever read, down io 
references to reviews of the boon . » 
the time of publication. If it 

have included a reproduction oi 
every title-page, instead of some 
has occasionally been . d ,°, n f Jh, 
example In some Harvard Uriveraty 
Press catalogues), it would have hen 
perfect. , 

The design of the book, 
Dreyfus, - and the • -prfatjng 1 
Curwen, are good, but the jacket _ 
superb. The spines of twenty-^ 
Nonesuch • books have been photoj 


partner, and his publishing firm, the 
Bodley Head, undertook respons- 
ibility for the financing and pro- 
duction of the books, which Meynell 
devised and designed. The Nonesuch 
Press, before the war, had published 
several children’s books, including (be 
now almost mythical Tale of Mi 
Tootleoo and Tootleoo Two by 
Bernard and Elinor Darwin. Now, a 
series of children’s books called (he 
Nonesuch Cygnets was produced, 
planned by Meynell as “beginning 
perhaps in the nursery and sflli sur- 

Vjving « *c numarle nlH 


to its owner’s old age; in 


t 

f 


short, the beginnings of a library and 
even of collector’s nabits”. While he 


was designing the Cygnets he was 
also working on the second None- 


i; 


Dreyfus) which contains more use™ 1 
. — r§_- .1 -*i— . bio- 


I 


' through a special cam”* 
®k., romhridge Uni* 
; process of 
lamination gives the <# tQ H r 


versity Press, an! a new, 


matt; laminanun ,,-l 

photograph’ a sensuous, velvety auai ^ 
iity that would, we can be sure 
delighted Francis Meynell- 


r.t 


are 


II 1.1 11 m -wwn., i| , 

t /friendship, had suffer^ from' ‘ Mriynill .ih; fact cared' for- every 
fit* ' leaving. ; : his ■ j church -and :.part of a -book: ;; his ' bindings were 
wyer. epfch was uncomfortable yorks of lit . in ihSmselveT ks' is 


fc&Sss 


. .'I .'u-.-. 

•] > vv 1 > , v k., 1 ..- 


owing, about the^ptHer’s tnafrlnjori- . shown in the ifeautifol jacket' of this 
. problems'.'' ; (It was- .Francis hiatpry/Unfike Bruce Rb| 


hgers (with 


the bindihg. and modified the title-. 

K : ' «Ii this is detailed in the cata- 

s„ 

The Nonesuoh< Press wps li'iver 
again a fuU : time job for Meynell, 
Wqen it was re-formed after the war, 
Max Reinhardt i. became . Meynel(’s 


The March 1982 Issue of We Library 
(Oxford University ^tss jot 
Bibliographical Society. . ISSN «B4I 
2160) contains a long article by j,. n. 
Hpward-Hill bn the MS copy 


eyde w a 

addenda to the .standard 
Audei) blbiipgrapby. 
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Two ofthe work has just been published for the first time (following Volume One in 1980), edited by 
John Fowles with annotations bv Rodney Legs (544pp. Dorset Publishing Company , Mtiborne 
Port, Sherborne, Dorset £95. 0 902129 50 3). 


Visits to the marketplace 


By Pat Rogers 


ROBIN MYERS and MICHAEL 
HARRIS (Editors): 

Development of the English Book 
Trade, 1700-1899 
172pp. Oxford Polytechnic Press, 
Heading tan, Oxford, 0X3 QBP. 

£5.50. 

0902692 26 7 

Generally the old-style bibliophile 
and the practitioner of Vhlstolre du 
llvre behave like Castor and Pollux: 
when one Is in evidence, the other 
retreats from view. The present col- 
lection affords something of an ex- 
ception. It comprises five papers del- 
ivered at a conference organized by 
the University of London Depart- 
ment - of Extra-Mural Studies lit 
November 1980. V apparition du 


Polytechnic, and the volume fa a 
creditable production. A slightly 
amateurish look to ' the layout is 
more than made good by an accurate 
text and a stouter binding In limp 
cloth than many commercial books 
now possess (stitching rather than 
glue). The only misprint -worth atten- 
tion is a reference to A. N. L. Mun- 
by. a* "Mumby”, 

It fa the contents of the volume 
which may give rise to legitimate 
criticism, -They were unbalanced by 
tho sad death of Tan Parsons just 
before the conference took place: his 
Intended survdY of book-trade leg- 
islation from the Copyright Act to the 
Net Book- Agreement would- have 
supplied a firm spine to the iriteilec* 
tual and historical coverage, one that 
fa riot . really present as the book 
stands. Three factors have helped to 
weight the scales so that the 1 later 
part of the designated -period, so far 
u detailed treatment fa concerned, is 
faifod wanting. . . • i ; ; . ‘ 1 : 

a. ■ tab . intended • contribution 
by Parsons fa replaced by one on gov- 

Rmmnnt' it.; " 


stand correctly, by the composition 
of a passage In Boswell on the < 
topic). Second, the paper by John ! 
Sutherland which does reach into toe • 
1890s is by far the shortest item. It 1 
takes a good deal of secondary work < 
for granted, and moves rapidly to 1 
summation and critical assessment, t 
Third, the contribution by Peter 1 
Thorogood which ends the volume 
serves further to unbalance things. 
The title Is “Thomas Hood: A 1 
Nineteenth-Century Author and his « 
Relations with the Book Trade to 
\m r . In fact, the first section con- 
cerns Thomas Hood, senior, the 
poet's lather; white the second part - 
is a mini-biography of the earlier 
career of the writer himself, stopping 
short at his enforced exile. Stronger 
editing might have nudged this con- 
tribution more sustalnedly In the 
direction of issues raised elsewhere 
among- the papers. ; 

The book has a number of com- 
peting centres of Interest. The two 
most significant contributions relate 
to the eighteenth century and take a 
broad social or political perspective 
on events in the book trade. 
Downie usefully points out confu- 
sions which have grown up oyer the. 
Stamp Act of 1712, and shows how a 
quite different measure (lost in its. 
passage through parliament) .repre- 
sented a truly repressive attempt to 
curb the trade by obliging even au- 
thors to list their name ana address in 
each book. His account of politicians 
attitudes towards the press suggests 
an affinity with the views of some 
contemporary publishers towards illi- 
cit photocopying - not that the activ- 
ity should be -suppressed, but . that 
the aggrieved party should 
share in the 'action. Michael Harris* ' 
: in what is probably the most valuable 
single item, considers “Periodicals 
! and the Book Trade". Hereveafa the 
extent pf booksellers’ parfidpation In 
the niiming of newspapers and maga- 
1 dries, and draws on genuinely new 
information to establish hfa c^e that 
1 “the extension of periodical- own; 
- ership tightened up the infra-struo- 
, , ture of Ihe, book; trade, giving •» 
( degree of formality and . practice 

i : effectiveness tq the booksefiers wrndi 


This paper Indicates that some 
qualification might be made to this 
statement by Sutherland - that is: 
“In the eighteenth century the ! 
collaborative tendency took the form 
of ad hoc combinations of publishers, 
typically mustered for single produc- 
tions. There was no general or effec- 
tive cartelisation within the trade j 
until 1829, when the Committee of | 
London - Booksellers and Publishers 
came into- being.” As one would 1 
expect, Sutherland writes authoritat- I 
ively and sharply oh such matters as the 
Net Book Agreement and the Society j 
of Authors: but the treatment is tOD J 
- rapid to allow for any very surprising 
disclosure. 

There remain two contributions in 
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with the publication of a Ten Year Index and with two special 
numbers, PNR 27 and 28, which feature work by, among others: 


a quite different vein. The .way in 
which Robin Myers begins her 
account of John Nichols sufficiently 
reveals its made of operation:. " 'Mr 
Nichols’; the Oxford printer Daijiel 
Prince 1 told the antiquary Richard 
Gough 3 - and Nichols recorded it in 
the Literary Anecdoter - ‘is one of 
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Some recent titles: 


the Literary Anecdotes* - ‘is one of 
those, laborious and truly useful 
Gentlemen who do not spare pains 
to preserve and luforpi Posterity in 
Literary History ... ’ Like her' . 

E redecesSor E. L. Hart, Miss Myers 
as ' taken over styne of the more , 
fiddly, characteristics of her subject:. 
the result’ is, a choppy, spasmodic ■, 
argument,- 1 with' quotations ' Within t 
quotations and some mggjedy- 

« bibliographic excursions. 

i a higher proportion of un- 
familiar material in Thorogodd’a 
essay, but the tendency to .wander 
off Into, the doings of others (John 
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interesting essay, but its cuf-off date ’ effectiveness fo the boqkseHers whit* 
fa is early as 1790, (fixed, if I Under- . they had noj previously obtained, ’, 


diffuse!) ess mean, that this proto- 
thesis on . Hood fails . to: IlluVniriate 
book-trade developments as it might 
have done. The real Interest fa 
nakedly biographic: 

Mr Sutherland ends his piece . 
with the most dramatic thought on 
offer, that is the prediction of 'some 
new and imminent tectonic shift fa 
the jBrituh book trade”. Nothing 'to ! , 
seismic Is-' foreshadowed ld 1 biblio- 
graphical; studies by this volume, but 
ft contains essays of real independent 
.interest, the right expression might 
be lauifandu* In pmlbtfs. • 5 : 
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Between god and beast 


: ! '.i 
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By P. E, Easterling 

CHARLES SEGAL: 

Tragedy and Civilization 
An Interpretation of Sophocles 

587pp. Harvard University Press. £21. 
0 674 90206 8 

Sophocles seems to generate works 
of criticism at the same rate as 
Shakespeare, no doubt for the same 
good reason that there is so much in 
him to write about. Two other full- 
length studies were published in 
1980, while Tragedy and Civilization 
was in the press: Winnington- 

Ingram's Sophocles: an Interpretation 
and Burton s The Chorus in Sopho- 
cles Tragedies-, another, Albert 
Mach in’s Continuiid et coherence 
dans te thfdtre de Sophocle , Is 
already imminent. Charles Segal’s 
umg book makes a highly individual 
contribution to the debate, diverting 
attention from many of the favourite 
Issues of traditional criticism and 
attempting to approach Sophocles 
from a fresh vantage-point. What lie . 
has to say will have an important 
effect on the way we think about 
these plays in future and will doubt- 
less make much work that has been 
influential In the past look crude and j 
oversimplified, though it is one of his 
great merits that he writes without ■ 
polemical intent. , 

Other qualities that impress them- t 
selves very strongly on the reader are 1 
Segals enthusiasm, sensitivity and * 
sheer patience in attention to detail. c 
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animals, growing things and land- 
scape help to articulate the tension 
between nature and culture or sav- 
agery and civilization; but Homeric 
poetry had already made extensive 
use or such analogies to give express- 
ion to its own world view (Segal 
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is flint it never looks for :i -dick nntl 
over-simple formufatioi] of “mean- 
ing” but attempts to do justice to 
each play's profound complexities. 
Some of the insights Segal- offers, 
particularly on Phflocieies and Op, 11. 
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intensely interesting and significant, 
the proper subject for high poetry. 
What most needs emphasizing is the 
pervasiveness of Homer in Sophoeles 
(Fraenkel once remarked that one 
lifetime was not enough to study 
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mg its young (which go back ultimate- 
ly to the Odyssey) before seeing the 
references to this image at Etectra 


panicularl, on AwSdoS ^.Tnoth f" ma *‘ 

pus Coloneus, show how effectively Saohoclec' rfchi L SV 0 udy ils curse 
.he method can he used. ^ *1 

On the other hand, it has its draw- Jn Virgil or Virgil’s in Milton. "J 1 * 1 * 
backs. The characteristic pattern of 11118 reliance on earlier literature and J 11 ® 1 ." 011 
Segal’s chapters is cumulative; this. 1,8 implicit model of civilization mtn ? ate 
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studied in turn, offers very little 
scope for the development of an 
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Take “the wild", the beast world, 
which is one of Segal's recurrent 
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rwerences to this image at Etectra 
ip, 243-244 as examples of the anim- 
al Imagery surrounding the house and 
its curse which "brings the bestial into 
the very heart of the oikos". 

Whatever its limitations, Segal's 
method does open one’s eyes to many 
intricate and significant con- 
nections in a Sophoclean play, and he 
is particularly convincing in his bal- 
anced treatment of the gods, taking 
Greek religion and the gods' place in 
Sophocles seriously without imposing 
anachronistic moral criteria on the' 
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His background reading is prodi- 
gious, and there are plenty of places 
where a less serious critic would have 
been tempted merely to show it off, 
or to indulge in scholarly controversy 
for its own sake; but Segal, though 
remarkably conscientious in his study 
of other people’s work and generous 
in his acknowledgment of ft, never 
lets it distract him from the impor- 
tant business in hand, which is to 
offer a consistent and detailed inter- 
pretation of each of the seven surviv- 
ing tragedies. This means paying 
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oration, although the writing is con- 
sistently fluent and Segal has taken 
pains to avoid a mechanical manner 
of presentation. What is missing is a 
sense of the elegance, shapeliness 
and dynamic movement of the 
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H edies, and of their paradoxical 
toy that masks the deepest ambi- 
guities. Admittedly some of Segal’s 
imaginative responses to Sophoclean 
imagery give a hint of the extraordin- 
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traditional beliefs. One of k. . 
passages in the book is Z&Z 
discussion of Heracles aSSF? ■ 

«ff fh° ad ch ?P ter on PMoctnnS 
self the most interesting of the chart 
tore devoted to individual playsfT 
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t on Segal seems less sure-fooled- i» 
it really fair to treat the UnwriiicD 
Laws in Antigone as the special con- 
cern of the gods below? In view of 
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ment of character and the self it iT, 
Httle odd to find him o^ionall 
flirting with psycho-analysis Sj! 
cestuously beaotten, he consumes his 
. e ,n , a . j? 1 ™ ,°f narcissistic involu- 
tion of sibling rivalry", on Polynices). 

The tone is always warm and con- 
structive, admirably free from pedan- 
try and contentiousness. But the 

writing often lacks crispness, and the 
book as a whole is certainly too Iona. 
Although Segal s reading is very de- 
tailed and observant he makes a sur- 
prising number of trivial and not-so- 
tnvial slips (there are no “nervous 
dochraiac rhythms” in the first stasi- 
“on of Trachiniae, here wrongly 
called the second stnsimon; Dcianlra 
does not compare girlhood to “an 
enclosed virginal meadow" at Track 
144-9; / egos at Track. 171 means 
oak, not beech tree; Ismenc, not 
Antigone, is the viper Creon sees 
lurking m his house at Ant. 53 1 if). 
Nevertheless the book demands lo 
be taken very seriously, as an honest 
and sensitive reading in which any- 
one who cares about Sophocles can 
find much that is valuable and stimu- 
lating. 


n close attention to language, and 
as made a systematic attempt, by 
means of transliteration, translation 
and paraphrase, to share his often 
9?mpw* readings with the non-spe- 
cialist. For the reader with no Greek 
at all the book- is bound to be slow 
going, but if he is willing to perse- 
. vere (and is already familiar with the 
action of the plays) he wUI find it 
helpful and informative and in no 
way patronizing. The classical scholar 
for his part will find stimulus in the 
way .old problems are redefined 
and examined in hew contexts. 

Hie book opens with three chap- 
• tors which set out Segal's critical 
position. Sophoclean tragedy, as he 
sees it. is characteristically concerned 
with civilization, “the fruit of man’s 
struggle to discover and assert his 
humanness in the face of the imper- 
sonal, forces of nature and his own 
. ppfontial violonce on the one hand 
ana the remote powers of the gdHs 
on the Other”. In exploring the ten- 
sions and conflicts that man faces hi 
his attempt to live by civilized vnlues 
Sophocles - naturally enough for a 
writer .in fifth-century Athens - uses 
the model of the polls, "a bounded 
space. dividing the btiman world from . 
the wild" and presents h(s heroes as 
Individuals, with “a special destiny 
apart ra other men*' which gives 
their life moral significance, end also 


f ,w»xva. nuuimcuiy some or Segal s 
m aginative responses to Sophoclean 
imacery give a hint of the extraordin- 
ary Intellectual and aesthetic excite- 
ment that the poet arouses', but the 
book does not capture his architec- 
tonic qualities or the feel of his rhet- 
oric, despite some good passing 
remarks, and the dust-jacket’s claim 
that the study pays “special attention 
to form, style and character”. There 
are only a few cursory and rather 
vague comments on the formal 
aspects - of the lyrics, no attempt is 
made to study the relation between 
syntax and sense (or to point, for 
example, to the paradox that when 
■ tonguage collapses into inarticulate 
cries, like the yells of pain of Phlloc- 
tetes, these are normally contained 
within . the formal pattern of the 
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saying that the most sympathetic 
book on the poet is that of Legrand. 


CHARLES SEGAL: 


Poetry and Myth in Ancient Pastoral cannot be charged with aridity, 

Essays on Theocritus and Virgil or 1 . , w,tfl conciseness. One can- 
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published in 1898. But about 1966 
other voices began to be heard, es- 
pecially in America; voices which cer- 
tainly cannot be charged with aridity, 
or indeed with conciseness. One can- 
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ment, no subjective judgment 
the white radiahce of those 64 


to trace the .ways . in which fiucb 8 commentary on such , l cb Published In 1942 

words become progressively weighted {Li. oxt ~ , tbe Wlt, y. and versatile “” dar tbe The Eclogues of Virgil 
as a play devetops (there fs a Ho*n/ tlelme 15 X 3 U8ite ’, “mefimes a a . ns , wers to_f“ch dry questions 
good exception to this last point in ’ ^"^ooong the imper- ? da X Where was Virgil’s 

the chapter on Eleatre). ofeSuiS SSS " la “ fSH. and vE^ly -how did the 
there Is a limit to what any one critic haa . a s «vour of its confiscations wprk?” Here too a 

<an cover. In a single book, and Segal ^ h 8 reiish for ln_ SSl? J? re Jf nt P ubl *cations has 

fa well aware that there are many /?^ ei ? tary b y Sir iSfi.u th , dlsc,1S8I0 n on to an 

. areas that he has had to neglect’ but Dover (1971) is less rigor- J^gcther loftier plane. Segal writes 

his own formal ' choicK have bu ‘ trenchant com- th A pa8 !°™ reality of streams 

seriously .' limited his freedom to lL v S or01 ^ ?° nc,Senes8 ' flnd one whh tire uni ver- 

explore those, of Sophocles oMolute freedom ftohi every sort of 


their- Ufo moral significance, andalso 
. as sUffiering "a potentially daiigcrous, 
Indeed, , fatal, isolation from 1 : the com* 

. muplty and. its secure values*', ' ' 

' hero not only fuifi|s a pattern 1 
attaining personal , knowledge 
-j of .ignorance, reality oiit pf 
,• dlusioo,- but ■ also • enacts para- 

• ^ Pl«* of ma^on. 

: • the axis 1 between, god mid .beast 
■ ^ at ^f c 4, dlvl h9 order and the threat 
I prmfcWIngl^ncss. Thc . 
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explore those, of Sophocles. 

fnit^« t ^ er | dif i?^ U,ty a ^ ses from his ? a ! d * The Birkbeck College seminar 
S^ r L!Sw!SS k sq H arely at the use » currently applying to allthe Helle- 
tiiat Sophocles makes of the epic., obhc poets an approach which 
- *K° f Sjh-century Greece is maiies Gow.look Mvolotis, finding, it 

Sj' 11“ of Sophoclean ? eams * their sole interest in tiiede- 

tragedyt but the ployg are set in the tafia of the relation of their language 
heroic world, and the characters to ‘hat of Homer. 8 g 
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Their' hrad. propped: on their elbow, et the ttble 

The £itL n '^ v ' ntur « »<" Tintln end Capt.ln H.dtloek 
TJ» Idtchen growe e beard of fregrence 
curling with pomade and vinegar. 

h it Captain Haddock la the pan 
musing softly in bis coat pf bitter? 

Whose ftco «■ running on the steamed uo 
•weeping itself into malformations? ** * 


makes Gow look MtoIoUs, finding, it of 

SSR d J eif 80, f mterest in the de- ^ h J ch would have made Rose stS 
#1 #K°f tbe relation of their language an< j Sj^p. What Segal' now offers is a 
to that of Homer. 6 flection of fifteen of his articles on 

A case could still be made, dis- those ^ sub J ecte - 
crcdilabie to m^em ecitolamhip. for The. largor’ h.lf of th. ho* W 

> tain Haddock 

. . v .' 1 i f hing, too, that Segal virtual- 

■•■gi' : . :■ disregards the rest of extant Helie- 

t tlhowi k.Li. ' ■ nlsHr. ivuir... iu„ _ '.‘r 
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t,— -p— u, extam none- 
. ‘he name of Caili- 

. machus hardly oqcurs^ The omission 
is a ; damagng- one, Theocritus was 
not- a pastoral poet, who happened 
also, to write other things - . Segal 
observes almost with surprise : that 
5? n wrfto Wy/ir which, properly 
speaking, are not bucolic at all" - 
but a sophisticated and subtle literaiv 
man, who wro te jn a wide fatige ,of 
very different forms and- even of di- 
alects. Some,'- of his -poems are" 

1 SL m Snnf°rT 0 6f h, ^. ndm W are Sdt in : 

“Sffl “52 W ,°f .‘ ho M in the 

JSS i-* 9 JWora!.. HU pastoral 
poems present a Very wide, rahge of: 


;tic level, style, and dignity. Had Sega! 
id, thought of Theocritus in that way, i 
>66 way which seems to me inescapable, 
es- he might not have been so eager to 
er- assume that "as the founder of pas- 
ty, toral .poetry Theocritus stands in 
jn- closer connection with its mythical 
les elements and their doubtless ritual 
as origin”, and to treat “the pastoral 
he genre" as a deafly separate and 
lie clearly serious one. There is virtually 
ce no real evidence for any ritual on- 
i Si/ 18 * a pd nothing (hat we know, of 
le- Theocritus makes it probable that he 
-d would have taken such things 
a seriously if there were. 

es The most rewarding of the 
le Theocritean pieces seems to me to 
be that entitled "Thematic coherence 
in Theocritus’ bucolic idylls" (1977), 
r . which shows how the same subject- 
0 f matter and the same motifs recur on 
]S different stylistic levels in the dif- 
[2 rerent poems. Harder' to accept are 
- il those which plead for the existence 
is of mythical patterns in the Idylls; 
• s hardest of all, perhaps, the pervasive 
te desire, here as in so much contem- 
a poraiy scholarship, that all the 
1S poems shall be about poetry. Even. 
n such an apparently unpromising 
is poem as Theocritus 4 turns out to be 
is 'a dialogue between a sentimental 
■_ and realistic poetics". Both here and 
with the difficult Idyll 7, Segal is 
t forced to special pleading to make , 
e Ma pattern's fit. Poetiy is also,. we. 
. find without surprise, the theme of. 

- those Edoguea! which he handles. 

s The method is to develop, patterns 
s of words and moods within each 
i poem. The arguments are ingenious, 
i and the .results are Jn one- sense 

■ plausible, but in' another unsatis- 
fying. It is for instance . significant . 

I that separate discussions lead to 
I quite different views of the ..same 

■ passages.. Of the cup described In 
; Theocritus 1 .we read “On the cup 

1 joy predominates 1 ' , but also “It pre- - 
seats a . world of fruitless amorous ■„ 
play and hard work," Of thfe Ec- • 
*• Iogues we read "the. last, two poems 
are positive optimistic, expansive > . 
but again "In Eclogue .10 the ,.de» 
structivo forces within man' are. In the 
ascendant , i this somber, end to the 
Eclogue Book . . . .. " These are not 
isolated -pronouncements but form 
part of extensive schematic accounts 
, of the poems. ;AH literary criticism 
.■'must contain -a subjective element; 
but the Aact that such contradictions 

afe . presented with equal plausibility 
i; and .equal 1 apldmo is an indication - 
• that the procedures which produce 
them . are subjective in ..another and a 
-deeply disquieting sense. 
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Mircea Eliade is known by many 
English-speaking readers' as a histo- 


rian of religion and an analyst of 
mvth. and bv a few as the author of 


myth, and by a few as the author of 
fantastic novels and short stories. 
Hardly anybody is aware of the huge 
mass of other writings on which his 
publications are based. Eliade tells 
somewhere of how he keeps three 
kinds of “running commentaries": his 
scientific notes, fragments' and pro- 
jects; his regular (or social) diary: 
and finally a "secret diary" destined 
only for tne eyes of its own author; 
this, if I understand him right, he 
periodically destroys. Extracts from 
the regular diary (about one third of 
it) are arranged and grouped for 
publication every ten years or so 
(although many manuscripts from 
Eliade's younger years have been 
lost or are kept in custody in 
Bucharest). To make up for this loss 
but also, perhaps, to summarize in a 
continuous narrative form what was 
originally a fragmentary self-reflec- 
tion. we now have Eliade's auto- 


originally a fragmentary self-reflec- 
tion, we now nave Eliade's auto- 
biography. Most chapters of the pre- 
sent volume were published between 
1964 and 1966 in Romanian emigrf 
journals (and partially in book 
form). 


The book is clearly written, with a 
pleasant candour. Of course, Eliade 
can afford to be low key: the facts 
themselves provide the heady stuff. 
He published his first article when he 
was fourteen and when he was eight- 
een, he celebrated his one hundredth 
publication - most of these were 
articles on popular entomology in 


journals for students. At twenty, he 
was a columnist for one of the lead- 
ing dailies In Bucharest, writing on 
virtually any topic he chose (cultural- 
social, intellectual), as well as con- 
tributor to a wiae range of other 
journals. He then received a stipend 
from the Maharajah of Kassimbazar 
(on the basis of a perfunctory letter 
dashed off. during an Italian trip) and 
spent almost three years studying In- 
dian philosophy and mysticism, part 
of them meditating in a hut in the 
Himalayas. By the time he was twen- 
ty-five, he had taken his doctorate in 


for a short while managed to estab- 
lish a dialogue on modernity between 
young intellectuals of the most di- 
verse orientations, from Marxists lo 
nationalists and mystics. That the 
group soon broke up was a clear 
symptom of the dete norating politic- 
al and social situation in Romania. 
Eliade was in this political environ- 


ment and yet not entirely of it; for 
him it seems to have had a kind of 
dream-like unreality. The same un- 
reality is seen also in some of the 
bitter-sweet love affairs which he re- 
counts (one with a glamorous actress 
with anthroposopnical ambitions, 
another with the passionate and in- 
telligent daughter of his Indian pro- 
fessor). 

The main interest of the book lies 
in the fact that it is an “archaeology 
of knowledge". Eliade here explains 
the circumstances in which some of 
his most fruitful and intriguing ideas 
were produced, such as the camouf- 


laging of the sacred by the profane. 
He also explains how his Indian visit 


led him to postulate the existence of 
a broad level of neolithic religiosity 
(“cosmic" religiosity) which consti- 
tuted the vast base on which the 


great systematic and historical reli- 
gions (monotheistic or not) could 
rise. He had found that beliefs and 


rise. He had found that beliefs and 
rituals of the Carpathian shepherds 
and Danubian peasants bore a 
marked resemblance to those of the 
earliest pre-Arian inhabitants of the 
Indian plains. He thus began to de- 
velop one of the most appealing 
sides of his philosophy: the unity of 
the deeper strata ot Eastern and 
Western thought. 

Even more fascinating is the lush 
undergrowth of discarded projects 
that accumulated in the first thirty 
years of his writing life. In 1935, for 
instance, he had plans for some 
twenty books, some of them social or 
fantastic novels, others on religious 
symbolism, myth. Oriental alchemy, 
a history of Indian philosophy, a 
study of death rituals in Romanian 
folklore and so on. As a teenager, he 
wrote several autobiographical 
novels, as well as a huge cosmologic- 
al one, “Memoirs of a Lead Soldier' 1 , 
in which the atoms and molecules of 
a toy were made to tell the natural 
history of the universe. All these 
seem now to have been lost. 

How did Eliade get so much 
done? As an adolescent, he was a 
Boy Scout (one episode when the 
boat he was in got caught in a thun- 
derstorm at sea is both amusing and 
dramatic as recounted here), gnd 
even if as a young man' he delighted 


even if as a young man' he delighted 
in long evenings of talk with his 


philosophy, was teaching Buddhism, 
Yoga, Aristotle and Cusanus, and 


Yoga, Aristotle and Cusanus, and 
was becoming a best-selling author of 
Gothic and erotic novels. 


friends, he imposed genuine 
hardships oti himself by the exercise 
of his will and relaxed by taking 


friends, he imposed 
hardships oti himself by t 


A lot of older Romanian intellec- 
tuals were .suspicious of. Eliade and 
are hardly to be blamed for it. His 
scholarly achievements in those years 
(‘he first versions of Yoga ana the 
book that was later to become The 
Forge and the Crucible, as well as a 
good two-volume critical edition of 
the nineteenth-century Romanian - 
philologist and historian Hasdeu) 
werp solid; but somewhat difficult to 
judge ■ by any but a small group of 
International specialists. His novels 
were interesting, with experimental 
Plages that remind one today of 
Huxley, Gide, : even . Joyce, yet they 
smack of the sensational arid exotic. 
H't two hooka of criticism were. In-- 
iluenced by Ghest'erton and PapinI 
80(1 seemed • disconcerting or 
amateurish. Eliade himself explains 
,ms excitable; productivity of these 


ment of this sort was surely Eliade’s 


effort to make do with less sleep: 
when he was about fourteen, he 


;Vcars by the nagging apd' desperate 
teellns that time, was in short' supply 
^ for him and for the society in 
■Wuw he lived, a feeling soon vfndi-' 


■WnltTi he liyed, a feeling soon vfndi-' 
he says by the veil of: Silence 
1945 6 1,0 Eastern Eur ^pe after 


raa y be so, ' hut his work 

■ 2L • ^ y? Rrs undoubtedly expressed 
, ?7 the Intellectual atmosphere of 


, Utter-war Bucharest: hectic, vibrant, 
Smmg dyer In its variety. "Eliade’s 
J L°j. i throws tight . on all me restless- 


a^”i 7 p "e ul • u " air roe resneas- 

and. InnQvatqry groups of intejlec- 
W l° v ( ere ‘ben clashing with 
^HSJ 1 otb ® r precisely because he is 
. W^lng not thejr story, 'blit his owp. 


started going to sleep five minutes' 
later each night and also set bis 
alarm clock to wake him up five 
minutes earlier - until -he got down 
to only four hours 1 sleep a night. 

Why was he so active?:The answer 
to this question lies buried in the list 
of his never-implemented projects, 
which Includes a history pf Roma- 
nian encyclopedists. The aspirations 
and the anguish of Romanian intel- 
lectuals. who thought of themselves 
as provincial outposts on the confines 
of European culture, often found a 
kind of over-compensation in such a 
thirst for universaliSin, in prodigies 
of (disorderly) knowledge, and in 
resorting to an aesthetic management 
of their material. Their heroes jn this 
direction were Prince Cantemlr in. 
the early eighteenth century, the cri- 
tic ' EDade Rfidulescu lri‘ the 
nineteenth (Eliade's father, an army 
officer, changed his family name, so 
he claimed, but, of admiration for 
him), and Jhe : historian lorsa in the 
early twentieth Century/ EBade was 
clearly seeking for. a place in- this 
tradition, arid W autobiography (the 
English translation id gecurate, but; 
dun pnd sticks top close to the ori-. 
glnal, though it' has :a goad indox) ; 
reveals both his motives, and his’ 


methods. All those who Bre familiar 
With his achievements since. 1937 will 

• 1 ..... f i: iL. ac 


Sweet Freedom 

The Struggle for Women's Liberation 
ANNA COOTE and BEATRIX 
CAMPBELL 


Fifteen years ago women gel out to change themselves 
and to change society. Fighting on mBny different fronts 
thar revolution has penetrated almost every aspect of our 


economy and Culture: a has changed our vocabulary and 
our consciousness, and had a profound effect on person. 


our consciousness, and had a profound effect on personal 
relationships in everyday life. Many of ns ideas seemed 
outrageous ten years ago; now they are taken for granted. 
Anna Coote and Beatrix Campbell assess the progress of 
women’s liberation and examine the reasons for its 
achievements end failures. Theirs is a unique historical 


account, backed by a powerful strategy far iho future. 
258 pages. £9.96 10631 1255581 


Getting and Spending 

Public Expenditure, Employment and 

Inflation 

LEO PLIATZKY 


‘An important new book. - The Observer 
’A fascinating account of tha evolution of the control of 
public expenditure.' John Vaizey, The Times 
He gives us a mandarin's eye view of the post-war years 
from an interesting vantage point.' Joel Barnett, Sunday 
Telegraph 

‘Traces the history of public expenditure in a lively and 
highly personal style . . . highly readable as well as giving 
fascinating insights into the personalities and procedures 
which shaped spending policy in the fast three 
decades.' Max Wilkinson, Financial Times 
240 pages. £12.00/063/ 12395 21 


Mass Unemployment and the Future 
of Britain 

BILL JORDAN 


Unemployment in Britain has been rising steadily towards 
the rales that prevailed in thB 1930s. Bill Jordan here 


the rates that prevailed in thB 1930s. Bill Jordan here 
describes why mass unemployment has occurred and why 
(l is certain to continue. He asks what the consequences of 
this might bB. 

(22 April} 266 pages, hardback £16.00 (0 631 13092 6> 
paperback £4.95 (0 631 13093 41 


A Forestry Centenary 
The History of the Royal Forestry 
Society of England, Wales and 
Northern Ireland 
N.D.G. JAMES 


1832 marks the centenary of the Royal Forestry Society, 
and this unique book celebrates the event. It describes the 
formation of the Society and traces its development In the 
succeeding hundred years. ' 
t10 May) 20B pages. U2& (0631 130152). . ... 


The European Family 

From Patriarchy to Partnership 
MICHAEL MITTERAUER and 
REINHARD SIEDER 


During six centuries of religious, political and social 
upheaval, perhaps the most remarkable feature ,pf the 
European family he& bBen its survival. Yel its forms and 
(unctions hBve changed, and this book examines these, 
why they have come about and how thev may affect the 
future. 

252 pages, hardback £16.00 (0631 129138) 
paperback £7.60 (0 631 12923 6) 


The Question of Class Struggle . 
Social Foundations of Popular * ; : * 
Radicalism in the Industrial Revolution 
CRAIG CALHOUN 


A major challenge to the Marxist pdsltion that 


revolutionary collective action Is the probable or necessary 
product of tne development of capItaDsm. Calhoun's 


argument derives not Irom the standpoint of liberal ' 
Individualism, but from his examination of the social 
foundations of collective action - British JaGoWnism and . 
Chartism in particular. 

336 pages. £12.60 (0 831 12905 7) 


State Formation and Civilization 
The Civilizing Process, Volume 2 
NORBERT ELIAS 


In this second volume ol his celebrated etody. Norbert j • ' 

Bias describes end analyses the ways In which people saw- • 
themselves In.ralellqn to others as..a conwquence.of the. ... . 
formation .of.dentraJlzed nstion-sta tea: He-depidhSi^ les ; 
how the ■Blate lnorm Singly monopolize^ power' ih order to • , 
regulate everyday nff/ forobig people who 1 live under state- . 
rule to internalize codes of conduct arid of. feeling. . 

(April) 384 pages. £19.60 (0631 186803) 


Religion and Humanism A 

Edited by K^ITH RQBBIN& .■ 

An elucld$tk>ri;Of relationships betwaw humanism' and 
religion since anpient times, with particular 'emphesisibp . 
the critical discussion of tha Interaction of humanist 
altitudes and endeavours In the .world of laar/llng and •' 
autiuie end religious conviction, conventions end. .. t . 
structures. . ^ ' 

■ studies In Chureh History, Volume 17 
378 pages. £19 60 (0631 18060 & 


British Black English 

DAVID SUTCLIFFE 


This $tudy: of the llngviatic, aoctolingujf 
cultural aspects of the language of. Diet 
proves the first comprahan*ecoven 


be made aware how thp .mixture of 
encyclopedic and aesthetic Impulses 


7/5 April) 224 pages. £14.96 (0 631 1271 1 9) 


lufttic; historical end 
iIbck people in Britain 
wage of the subject i 


Fiction and Repetition 
Seven English Novels 
J. HILUS MILLER 


This new book, written by one of the most influential 
critics of our time, explores the idea of repetition in the 
English novel. In it. J. Hillis Miller shows how close 
attention to the recurrent motifs and patterns woven into 
the structure of a novel guide us towards the valid 
interpretation ot us 'meaning'. 

(15 April I 260 pages. £12.60 (0631 1303221 


Growth and Structure of the English 

Language 

Tenth Edition 

OTTO JESPERSEN 

Foreword Dy Randolph Quirk 


■ Jespersen’s continuing appeal lies m the sheer achoiaily 
quality of the men: our awareness in reading him that we 
era engaged with a supremely learned end cultivated mind 
He is indeed the most distinguished scholar of the English 
language who has ever lived ‘ Randolph Quirk 
(Aprill 256 pages, hardback £12.00 ID 631 123863) 
paperback £4.96 © 631 12978 1) 


Through a Darkening Glass 
Philosophy, Literature and Cultural 
Change 
D.Z. PHILLIPS 


Tins lucid end highly original book examines ways in which 
moral frames of reference change and lose their power to 
orient people's values, thoughts and lives. It exposes the 
all too common assumption that changes in values and . 
beliefs represent an advance from superstition to 
enlightenment, from irrationality to reasonableness, and 
shows how abstracted notions of reasonableness can 
actually obscure the morel perspectives of the works they 
are trying to illuminate. 

(May) 224 pages. £10.00 (0 631 12995 2) 


Reference and Essence 

NATHAN U. SALMON 


'Superior scholarship. The thesis ot the book (the 
underivability of esseniialism from the theory of direct 
reference) Is exciting and forcefully argued. An invaluable 
work.' Hilary Putnam 

(May) 312 pages, hardback £15.00 (0631 13004 7) 
paperback £5.96 (0631 13005 6) 


Wittgenstein and his Times 

Edited by BRIAN McGUINNESS 


The theme of this book is the agreement and difference 
between Wittgenstein's thought and that of those who 
ware, in a broad sense, his contemporaries, ti includes five 
original con iribu lions from Anthony* Kenny, Bran 
McGuinneSs, J.C. Nyin. Rush flltees ond G.H. von Wright. 
t28 page?.. £9.93(0 6$1 11161 V 

Illegitimacy: A Philosophical 7 
Examination 

JENNY TEICHMAN' 


A substantially revised and expanded version of the 
author's earlier book, The Meaning of Utegrtimacy, which 
M.A.- Stewart, in Philosophical Books described as 'utterly \ 

ahtvtrhirtn 'Kffafa o tiritfihJn nrAT.Mnfll flnnlmfllksn Q thB 


absorbing . . ,'bffefe a. notable practical application of tha 
analytical skills of a professional phllpsopher ... 


HMPIJVW « f -t— — r - 

beautifully written, objective, humarie/oilen witty . . . 
(22 April) 208 pages. £12.00 (O 631 12807 7/ 


Aggression .and Violence 

'Edited’. by PETER MARSH and. 
■ANNE CAMPBELL 


This book offers a multitude of -perspectives on. ell 

a uestlons associated with aggression Bnd violence. 

ecognlzlng no single specialism can hold the key to so 
complex a subject, the editors include contributions from 
Several areas ol study to establish an interdisciplinary 


approach that gives all faciois their full weight.' 
250 pages. £16.00 ^ 0631 127429) 


Liturgies and Trials . 

The Secularization of Religious 
Language 

RICHARD K, FENN 


‘An immensely seminal discussion of first-rate importance 
t* ' . . The author has original and important. thingB to say, 
i .and saw them wilh a oalioacy, sensitivity and lucidity rare 
.'among soriologlsis.'' Bryan Vvtison. This hrghly original , 
book examines the fate of rellgiodS utterances within the ■ 
... 'Institutions of a. secular society. •• 

; f isppafffl*; xja.oo (ooat i 2796m ■;•;/. ■ •. r- :, 

Social and Moral Education 

PETER McPHAIL . 


In e society no longer sure of the values It endorses, tha 

a uesilon ot social and moral education becomes extremely 
Hflcult. How far can. and Indeed should, schools educate • 


tor morality? Pater McPhail’s book is an important new 


contribution to the debate. 

Theory and practice In Education 4 


I riTOry aim rraouw hi tiunwrevn 7 

(April) 244 pages, hardback £14.60 (0 631 12792 S 
paper&ckf&GO (0031 129472) 


Geography and, Marxism 

MASSIMO QUAINI 
Edited hy;.Russell ; King 


Thle is the Aral book specifically devoted to an analysis of 
,the relavarice of Marxism to geographers. It offers an • 
evaluation of the effect of Marxist theor-es on all aspects 
'.of- geography during tha past decade *nd Its potential. for 
the fulute. • . ... • • ' L— «... /: 


( papas, hardback c.CU.00 (063{ 126636). ; / j .!■ 
paperback p. i4.W (0.831 12816 S ••• ' - .• v 1 


encyclopedic and aesthetic im{ 
has shaped hjs entire career. 


Basil Blackwell Publisher, .108 Cowley; Road, Oxford 0X4 1 JF 
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AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE 


N.S.R. Sastry & C.K. Thomas 
FARM ANIMAL MANAGEMENT 
(Reprint) 404pp 0464-0 E9.50 
A lucid account of the latest 
techniques of animal care, and 
modern end scientific methods of 
livestock management. 

A.N. Agrawal 

INDIAN AGRICULTURE : 
Problems, Progress and 
Prospects (Second Edition) 
SSBpp 1379-6 £8.95 
Aspects of agriculture have been 
viewed In their past end present 
settings to draw inferences for the 
future. 


Vikas ISBN prefix 0-7069 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND 
SOCIOLOGY 


Christoph von Furer-Haimendorf 
A HIMALAYAN TRIBE: 

Prom Cattle to Caah 226pp 
fllua (30 b&w) 0992-5 £8.95 
Describes the transformation of 
the economic and social structure 
of the Ap8 Tanls with perception 
and sympathy. 

Edited by R.S. Cavan & 

Man Singh Das 

COMMUNES : Historical and 
Contamporary 

359pp 0786-4 £ 10.95 
Analyses the efforts of 
communities to establish 
themselves outside the. mainstream 
of culture and to maintain their 
Independence, despite 
encroachments. 

Edited by Dan A. Chekki 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT: 
Theory and Method of Prannod 
. Change 258pp 0819-8 £10.95 

Provides a new perspective an 
community development and 
sheds light on the theory end 
method of planned change. 


Gautam Adhikari 

CONFLICT AND CIVILISATION 

140pp 1207-1 £7.50 
A shattering critique of some of 
the important tenets of Marxism. 

It rejects the dialectical approach 
to history. 

Susantha Goonatilake 
CRIPPLED MINDS : An 
Exploration Into Colonial 
Culture F/C 
Presents a multidisciplinary 
approach to the exploration and 
spread of colonial culture. It also 
views strategies Tor evoMng 
viable non-colonial cultures and 
the degrees of manoeuvrability 
still left for non-metropolitan 
societies. 

S&tophvpn Furer-Haimendorf 
HIGHLANDERS OF 
ARUNACHAL PRADESH : 
Anthropological Research In 
North-Eaat India 160pp 
iliua (72 b&w) 1367-1 £8.95 
Examines the tribal groups -the 
economic bases, religious beliefs, 
ritual end modern developments— 
among the highlanders of 
Arunachal Pradesh. 

Jamila Brijbhushan 
MUSLIM WOMEN IN PURDAH 
AND OUT OF IT 

150pp 1074-5 £5.95 
Through extensive Interviews, 

Ms Brijbhushan explores how 
women's rights are exercised in 
Muslim society In India. 

Edited by Girl Raj Gupta 
MAIN CURRENTS IN INDIAN 
SOCIOLOGY Vol. IV 
. 356pp 0793-0 £9.95 
Based on extensive research, It 1 ' 
explores the relationship between 
illness, medical belief systems and 
social life. 


Institute of Economic Growth 

RELEVANCE IN SOCIAL 
SCIENCE RESEARCH : A 
Colloquium 

374pp 1439-2 £15.50 
Provides insights into the extent 
of utilisation of research findings 
on policy making, responsiveness 
of academicians to policy issues 
and the possibilities of creative 
interaction between research 
workers and policy makers. 

Edited by T.N. Medan 
WAY OF LIFE : King, 
Householder end Renouncor 

Essays in honour of Louis Dumont 
400pp 1843-6 £14.50 

A tribute to Louis Dumont, this 
volume contains essays by 
scholars dealing with the Indie 
notion of ‘purushartha' or the 
good life. 


ART, ARCHITECTURE 
AND TRAVEL 


D.N. Saraf 
INDIAN CRAFTS 

Demy Quarto 380pp (Ulus b&w) 
0735-3 £25.75 

A mine of information on Indian 
handicrafts, with practical clues 
and detailed statistics on their 
development, resources, 
marketing management and 
export. 

Satish Grover 

THE ARCHITECTURE OF 
INDIA : Islamic Crown Quarto 
280pp Ulus 1130-X £19.50 
Discusses the special features of 
Islamic architecture In India; its 
ability to adapt other influences 
without losing its distinct 
character. 

Lain S. Bangdel 

THE EARLY SCULPTURES OF 
NEPAL 2i5pp Ulus (166 b&w " 
plates. 56 Una drawings) 

1438-8 £35.00 . /' . 

The author, who is Chancellor, 




FROM THE WORLD-FAMOUS AUTHORS OF 

THE FIFTH HORSEMAN 

A New Major Bestseller 


• v- ' ' : Match 22 - August 15, 1947 . ; U ■ 

Larry Collins & ODrninkjue Lapierre 

„ . ' ’ - •* • .. " ■’ . 1 • • • - 

5 *40 WWf Hardcover Ulus £ 6.9B ' 




Royal Nepal Academy, has made an 
in-dapth study of early sculptures 
dating back to the 1st century 
A.D. Many have never been 
identified or discussed before in 
print. 

Edited by Raj Thapar 

THE INVINCIBLE TRAVELLER 

Crown Quarto 218pp Ulus 
(58 b&w) 0828-7 £10.95 
A unique compilation of travel 
writing in India dating to as early 
as the 18th century, old accounts 
juxtaposed with new, enriched 
with classic and modern etchings 
and drawings. 


BUSINESS, MANAGEMENT 
& ECONOMICS 


Leslie Sawhnay Programme 

ACCOUNTABILITY IN 
DEVELOPMENT —National and 
International 

125pp 1429-5 £6.96 

An honest discussion on the need 
to accelerate the development 
process, both national and 
international by striking a balance 
between securing autonomy, 
public accountability and the 
regulatory role of the state. 

B.L. Maheshwari 
DECISION STYLES AND 
ORGANISATIONAL 
EFFECTIVENESS 

228pp 1032-X £8.50 
Examines decision-making styles 
and their impact on effectiveness 
of organisational management. 

T.S. Papola 

INFORMAL SECTOR IN AN 

URBAN ECONOMY : A Study In 
Ahmedabad 

178pp 1133-4 £ 7.95 
Examines thd strategic role of the 
informal sector in the development 
process through. a study of an 
industrial town. 

Shoaib Sultan Khan 
RURAL DEVELOPMENT IN 
PAKISTAN 

161pp 0924-0 £6.50 
Through an analysis of a rural 
development project undertaken 
in Pakistan, the author presents a 
cogent strategy for rural 
development. 

P ' j n S i V , alc , ar8, Ashok Parthasarathi 
and B.M. Udgaonkar 

f£L E !I ,F,C ^OPERATION 
, FOR DEVELOPMENT : 

Search for New Directions ■ 

; 216pp 0955-0 £6.96 
1 Outstanding questions about lha 
. transfer of technology and the 
North-South dialogue are 
examined by experts from various 
countries. 

C.P. Bhambri 

WORLD BANK AND INDIA 

132pp 1059-1 £0.60 

. Argues that World Bank aid Is not 
•• benign bgt has reduced India to a * 
state of dependency. 


.-KfV-'v' 






GENERAL AND REFERENCE 


: :\:d*C. Kapgr ; f • 

' : L ND »!* ! Aft committed ' 

; Society 230pp 1878-9 P/C 
j uJnfipired by an overwhelming 
SKS*" *£• fulure of humanity, 

. the author offers rare Insight 
• . into a range of options frbiri 
socio-economics, energy and 
; technology, to human awareness. 

’ Asoka fialna ;I. 

INSlWRAWtTheRtoryot; 
India's Secret Service 
17Bpp 1299-3 £5.95 . \ 

‘ . Unique Ip It* fbdus, inside RiiwUi 
.]'••• accdiim of . 1 i 

" -•PAW * (the. Indian .Foreign . •" • 
: ! Intelligence Agency) secret • 


«™ a A rishnan and Laela Dovi 

MANNATHU PADMANABHAN 

and the revival of naiSs 
inkeralu laopfmffam 

pZESSS?™ 1 * leader. Mannaihu 
Padmanabhan worked towards the 
upliftment of the Naira. Hariian 
welfare, and frasdom of the nation. 
V.S. Naravane 
MUNSHI PREMCHAND : 

Hie Life and Work 
228pp 1091-5 £6.95 
An illuminating study of the 
grand patriarch of Hindi literature. 
M.V. Kamath 

PROFESSIONAL JOURNALISM 

(Reprint) 280pp 1487-2 £6,50 
A veritable short course in 
journalism, it provides answers to 
various questions and problems on 
journalism. 

A O0» r wal & S.P. Agrawal 

ROLE OF UNESCO IN 
EDUCATION 

430pp 1743-X HB 1744-8 PB £9.95 
Provides a balanced selection of 
the core of educational thought 
and practice, and traces the 
development of education 
planning especial ly in developing 
countries. 

B.M. Sinha 

THE SAMBA SPYING CA8E 

224pp Ulus (11 b&w) 192-2 [6% 
The author, wall known for his 
investigative reporting, has delved 
behind the scenes to reveal all the 
details of the Samba case, in 
which many senior army personnel 
. faced trial on charges of spying 
for Pakistan. 


HISTORY 


Muni Lai 

AKBAR 325pp iiius (9 b&w ) 
1076-1 £11.50 
■ Illustrated with contemporary 
miniatures, Akbar focuses on sudh 
traits of the great Moghul's 
personality as gava him the right 
to be classed among the great 
monarch® of .the world. 

Gregory C. Possehl (Ed.) 
ANCIENT CITIES OF THE 
INDUS 

. 422pp Ulus 0781-7 £17.50 
Contributors to this superb volume 
' on the Indus civilisation include 
Sir Alexander Cunningham. 

Sir John Marshall. B.N. Pandey, 

G. L. Possehl, C. Ramaswamy. 

H. D. Sankhalla, Sidney Smith and 
many more leading experts. 

Ian Bruca Watson 
FOUNDATION FOR EMPIRE : 
Private Trade In India 16S9-17M 

384pp. 1038-9 £14.50 * 

As Australian scholar's vlsw on 
the origins tff imperialism; the 
penetration of Asian fife by private 
European traders. : 

L.P. Sharma . .. 

HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL INDIA 

4B0pp 1115-6 £8.50, ■ . 

Two separate but complementary 
volumes which provide a 
comprehensive history of India ■ 
and include recent research and 
discoveries. ' 

N, Iqbal Singh ' • * 

THE ANDAMAN STdRY 
321 pp 0632-2 £7.96' ' 

A moving saga of people living 
aniidqt unimaginable dense ■ 
jungles, aurroyndad by waters of. 
unparalleled beauty* In th$ , 
legendary islands of Andaman and 
Nicobar. 

Kriahan Kumar 
AN INTRODUCTION TO 
CATALOGUER PRACTICE - 

298pp 1321 -3. HB 1322-1 PB £8.95. 
Provides guide! irieain the.forni ol 
catalogue pntrias for.booksand 
periodical publications. Th fl 
rules for the two cqtfes as wsu s s 
explanations for rules and 
practices have! also been qlpen-'. 


world of VIKAS books 
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Vikas Library of Modern Indian Writing 


Ajnaya (S.H. Vatsyayan) 

islands in. the stream - a 

novel 385pp 1089-3 £6.50 
A controversial work by a foremost 
Hindi writer which met with * 
acclaim and denunciation when it 
was originally published in Hindi. 

Saros Cowasjaa and Vasant 
A. Shshane 

MODERN INDIAN FICTION : 

An Anthology 

224pp 1051-6 £4.95 
Presents an exciting selection of 
excerpts from the finest Indian 
writing today in English, by 
renowned authors. 

Dina Mehta 

THE OTHER WOMAN AND 
OTHER STORIES 

128pp 1290-X £4.50 

An. anthology of stories about the 
urban woman and her responses to 
her particular environment; Each 
story illustrates the inherent 
contradictions in a woman's 
situation, and her ability- to cops. 

■ Kristian Kumar 

THEORY OF CLASSIFICATION 

(2nd Revised Edition ) 510pp 
1308-6 £8.50 

Provides a coherent account of the 
theory of classification, in simple 
and direct terms. Ideal for 
students, library classifiers, 
documentation and information 
Centres. 


LITERATURE 


K-S. Misrs 

a£?™5. traqed,es ahd 

ARISTOTLE'S THEORY 

252pp 1425-2 £10.95 
Aims at a critical examination of 
cenK Pa i tvpas of ‘wentieth 

32 H V. 80,c drama ,n t hB light 

ol Aristotle's Poetics. - 

TMB=t r L v ^^Urans.) \ ■ 

ISrfS FROM 
ANCIENT INDIA 

WPP 1347-7 £6.50 ■ ■:.* 

Jhe three novels Kadembinf by 

D«ffi a,ta C7th.CBntury A k D,) 

i\^lT ar ^ hBrlta b V P.andln 
l ate Bthend early 7th centuries 
?„?•> and Vasavadatta by.V. .... 
hajf u dhu ^ 8t b century (A.D.) . 

ofir,t M b ? e rP ,ran8,a,ad Nm the-. 

original Sanskrit. 


Rita Singh Mathur 

SHIFTING SKIES : An 
Anthology 

192pp 1271-3 £ 5.95 
A collection of stories by s 
talented woman, skilfully narrated 
with a sweet-sad poetry all their 
own. 

Nandlni Nopany & P. Lai 
TWENTY-FOUR STORIES BY 
PREMCHAND 

208pp 1199-7 £6.50 
A tribute to the greatest figure in 
modern Hindi fiction, Premchand. 
on his birth centenary; 24 new 
stories which cover the major 
themes of Premchand's career. 

Sharf Mukaddem 

. WHEN FREEDOM CAME^-a 
novel 1 

364pp 1333-7 £6.50 
Set against the backdrop of India 
on the verge of Independence and 
Partition, this is the story of two 
friends caught in a vortex of 
conflicting loyalties. 

M.V. Rama Sauna 
THINGS UNATTEMPTED ; 

A Study of Milton 20$pp 
1393-0 HB 1746-4 PB £6.00 
Exemplifies Miltonic doctrine, and 
the synthesis of thB East and 
West, especially in Paradise Lost. 


POLITICS AND 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


M.R. Masani 
AGAINST THE TIDE 
350pp 1205-5 £10.95 
Contained in this memoir by a ; 
leading politician, are th6 name's 
of leading world figures bb well as 
undisclosed and unpublished - 
correspondence with them. 

K.P. Mlsra & Richard Smith Bell 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
THEORY : Western end Non- 
Weetem Perspectives 
: r 245pp 1087-7 £9.85 . 

A refreshing new presentation ;■/ ■ 

' which treats Third World and 
Marxist -perspectives' alongside ' 
traditional western approaches to . 
international relations theories. 

K.R. Singh 

IRAN : Quest for Security ' 

442pp . 1259-4 £14.60 
'Analyse; Iran under the Shah and . 
the new regime. Discusses the. 
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military, social.political and 
economic threats and the 
responses of the ruling elite. 

C.Dewan 

INDIA'S AID DIPLOMACY IN 
THE THIRD WORLD 

256pp 1058-3 £ 14.95 
Shatters the image of India as 
merely an aid-recipient by 
analysing her aid programme in 
various developing nations and 
its diplomatic implications. 

John Papworth 

NEW POLITICS 336pp 1273-X 
£15.95 

Papworth. Personal Assistant to 
His Excellency. President 
Dr Kaunda of the Republic of 
Zambia, advocates the politics of 
"Small is Beautiful" explaining 
the how and why of it. 

K P. Misra & K.R. Narayanan (Eds. ) 
NON-ALIGNMENT IN 
CONTEMPORARY 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
285pp 1286-1 £12.95 
Views non-alignment anew, and 
suggests new strategies so that it 
may subserve the purposes lor 
which it was founded. 

A.G. Noorani 
PUBLIC LAW IN INDIA 
363pp 1380-6 £9.95 
Practising and academic lawyers 
discusses the mosi controversial 
topics of India's constitutional 
end administration law in depth. 
Shashi Tharoor 
REASONS OF STATE 
S28pp 1275-6 
A study of India's political 
development in relation to foreign 
policy during the last fifteen 
years. . 

'D.R. SarDasai 

SOUTH-EAST ASIA i- Peat and: 
Present 48Bpp 1291-8 £ 14.95 
Combining thematic and 
chronological approaches, 
discusses significant events that 
have relevance to most present- 
- day economic, communication and 
educational patterns of the region; 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


Arun Shourle 

HINDUISM : Essence and. 
Consequence Royal Octavo 
441 pp 0834-1 £14.95 
An exegesis of the Praslhana- 
treyi- the Upanishads, 
BhagavadGIta and Brahmasutras 
that Is, of the triad on which our 
philosophical tradition rests. 
AttemptB to bare aspects of these 
texts which for centuries provided 
a convenient rationalisation for 
the existing state of affairs. 
Translation edited by 
Guru Nltva Chaitanya Yati 
THE BHAGAVAD GITA : 

A Sublime Hymn of Yoga 
Composed by the Ancient 
Seer Vyase 

,480pp 1129-6 £19.96 ■ 

;■ Divided into three sections 
•comprising * general Introduction 
. to ,the cqMepts dealt with;: the- : 
‘Sanskrit text In translatiorvartd • 1 
explanatory . note* In the form ol a 
1 dialogue between the teacher and . 
student. 

Transcreeted by P. Lai 

THE MAHABHARATA OF 
VYASA 

; 400pp Iliua 1033-8 £9.95 
A brilliant contemporary, - 
condensed translation of the great 
India epic, which depicts life in.its 
magnificent tptallty. ;= ' 

Transcreeted by p. Lai 

THE RAMA YANA OF VALMIKI 

: Deluxe Edltloh ■ Ulus . 400pp ' - 
1309-4 £9.95 \ : . . ; 

A poetio Engijsh tfanscreatlbn by 1 .: 
the renowned Sanskrit spholar .' 
..Which tells the story of Rama In 
an Inimical' fashion. ' ' ’ ; • r , -i 


ANNOUNCING I 

A NEW SERIES 

The Afro-A8ian Nations: History and Culture 

Series Editor : B.N. Pan day. Professor, School of 
Oriental and African Studies, University of London. 

The aim of this specially-commissioned series 
is to bridge the gulf between two differing 
emphases — the colonialist and the nationalist — 
on the history and culture of the Afro- Aslan 
nations. Each book will deal with one country, 
or group of countries, and will contain sections 
on modern history, present governmental and 
political systems,' economic problems and 
policies, and culture. 

A selection ol forthcoming titles: 


AFRICA TITLE 

Dr R.J.A.R. Rath bone Colonisation and Decolonisation 

University of London) in Africa 

Dr. M. Brelt Maghrib, Algeria, Tunlaia and 

(University of London) Morocco 

Dr. J. Kneppert East Africa : Tanzania, Uganda 

(University of London) and Kenya 

Dr. C. Clapham Sierra Leona, Gambia and Liberie 

(University of Lancaster) 

Dr. R.J.A.R. Rathbone Ghana 

(University of London) 

A.E. Atmore Southern Africa : South Africa, 

(Umversiuy of London) Namibia, Lesotho, Botswana, and 

Swaziland 

Richard C, Crook Nigeria 

ASIA TITLE 

Dr s. M. Farouk-SIuglett Iraq 

and P. Sluglett 

Dr. J.H. Kour The Arabian Peninsula and the 

Gulf 

Dr. D. Morgen Modern Iran 

(University of London) 

Professor S. Kumar India and the World : India's 
. (Jnwahari ei Nehru univeraiiy), .Foreign Policy and International . 

v ;• :••{- _■ \l jj 

Dr. H; Gray <-v I,/*.- J. 

(University of London) Political Power In India Since • I 

Independence . 1 

Professor C.P. Bhambri The Modernisation of India I ' 


lif 


Professor C.P. Bhambri 

(Jawaftarlaf Nehfu Unlyeraity) 

Dr. D.N. Panfgrahl 

(Nehru Mentoridf Mueeum 
& Library) 

Dr. B.N. Pandey 

(Unlvarelly of London) 

ProfessorC.R, DaSilva 
(Unlversliy of Paradenlyn) 

Dr. D. Taylor 

(Univerally of London) 

Dr. D.J. Mathews 
(University or London) 

Dr. R.H, Taylor 

(Univeialiy of. Ldndonj 

Dr. 1. Brown 

(University of London) 

Dr. R. Ampalavanar 
Dr, R. Smith 

(University ol London) 

P.C. I. Ayre 
(University of London), 

Dr. R. Sims 
. (University of London) . 

Dr. R. Boyd 

(University of London) /•' 

Pr'ofeasorM. Nakshara 


Modern India ; Rural Society and 
CuKura 

India: From Natlonailam to 
Nation - 

Sri Lanka ■ 

Pakistan 


Burma 

Thailand 

Malaysia 

Vietnam, Laos and Kampuchea 

The Philippines 

Political History of Modern 
Japan . . 

Power and Political Process Ip 
Japan 81 nee IMS 
Wbmari'iin Japan • ; ." l 


* • 1. 1 wieqevi iti< iinnDimi ■ ivviiwi^rii - ■- . . | 

.{University bfiVYeseds,. Tokyo) 

. •,, 1 ' ElirabsthKl. 1 QroflvKv V Women In Modarh Cflfna - \.* 

by Rtobard^hiHipi , viBAIna -V.. . ( , I 

Mr. Chandra K. Kumar ind la ns jn. Britain 

VIKAS LIBRARY FOR YOUNG ADULTS 

• A unique sofldis. of books, written specially, for Yoyng Adults, 
people Who ara award; of tradition yet vitally- committed to : 

■ mdderpity, this series brings together the bast and finest from / , 
past an dc oh temporary writing. . 


m 


i Prltikh Nandy ' • ' - 'j ' 

. ‘KRISHNA, KRISHNA 1 — THE . 
DEVOTIONAL SONGS OF . 1 
MIRABAI f ■ :>.-r 

.1494-5 £3.75' ./• 

1 Prltish Handy . '• : : • 

THE LORD l$ M Y SHEPHER D— ’ 
SELECTIONS FROM THE: ! 

PSALMO ^ '-v. 

; [ -T4B24-'- £3:76; v. 


Prltish Nandy • ... 

COVE; THE FIRST SYLLABLE- 
THE MYSTIC SONGS OF KABlF 

1496-1 £3.75 

;".v^,-Lal ‘ ‘ " 

A YOUNG PERSON'S 
MAHABHARATA - 

2019-8 £3.75 -. - • 

p. Laj---. • ■ 

A YOUNG PERSONS .v..^;V;‘V 

• v ramayana • • >" • 

*■ pi8-X £3;76- / •; \ 
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Highly voca l 

By Anthony Burgess ||J 


MUSIC 


PETER GILES: 

The Counter Tenor 

With additional material by David 

Ma Hinder 

221pp. Muller. £12.95. 

0 584 10474 X 


Alfred Deller, the counter-tenor 
whose artistry has done much to re- 
habilitate a reach of the male voice 
too long neglected, was, in the 
1950s, waiting to go on at the Royal 
Festival Hall. He was standing near 
Sir Malcolm Sargent and the leader 
of the orchestra. The latter, who had 
better remain anonymous, said to 
Sargent, all too audibly; “I see we’ve 
got the bearded lady with us.” Sar- 
gent, according to Peter Giles, “the 
epitome of the English Gentleman, 
aircctcii not to hear and is said to 
have brushed some iniagjnnry dust 
off his sleeve". The anecdote indi- 


cates a prejudice against the high 
male voice which Is based on the 
pitch of the speaking voice as an 
index of sex. As James Dowman 
(htmsejf a distinguished follower of 
Defier) says in fils foreword to this 
book, “llie fact that wc sing at n 
higher pitch than the other male 
voices does not instantly make us a 
peculiar breed apart - distant rela- 
tives of the castrati. There is no 
mystique’.. We are just singers who, 
for one reason or another, have pre- 
ferred to develop the upper reaches 
of our voices, and this has become a 
natural means of vocal expression.” 


- Mr Gi|cs, rightly, spends some 
. m his book - the first ever on 
the counter-tenor - dealing with the 
; phenomenon of the castrato or ever- 
atn (properly eviralo - de virilized or 
emasculated). The image of papal 
I shears snipping off testicles to ensure 
the continuation into adulthood of a 
fine boy's voice is not strictly accu- 
rate. Kingsley Amis's novel Vie Al- 
teration is historically correct in pre- 
senting the owner of the voice as 
possessing the legal right to accept or 
reject the proposed operation, right 
too m his ironical denouement, 
where the hero becomes what he has 
voluntarily rejected through a disease 
of the testicles. A lot of Italian cas- 
trati swam into fame through a mor- 
bid accident. As for those boys who 
put music before the joys of sex it 
was usually a matter of dosing them 
with opium, placing them in a warm 
path, then snipping through the life. 
»««■ so that the testicles eventually 
shrivelled away. Ji was a voluntary j 
mailer, and th epotestas clavium never i 
came into it. c 

It is necessary to spend some time 
with the castrati before dealing with 
the counter-tenor, since those “briJ- ( 
Liant artificial voices" eclipsed for a i 
long time (he natural falsetto or i 


records in 1903-04. It is not a great 
voice, and the quality of the record- 
ing is inevitably poor, but the castra- 
te sound is at feast available to those 
interested in or, like Mr Amis, fas- 
cinated by the phenomenon. 

There is not, despite the stupidity 
of that orchestral leader, as much 
prejudice against the counter-tenor 
today as there would have been in, 
say, the Victorian era. Pop-singers 
favour the higher, or even falsetto, 
reach of the voice; unisex has been, 
in some ways, a healthy solvent of a 
crass and brutal poiaritv. When 


— iui a 

long time (he natural falsetto or 
counter-tenor. There was a castrato 
in the papal choir as early as 1562. 
but the last of the Sistine falsettf, 
Giovanni di Sanctos, died in 1625. 
England clung to the counter-tenor 
* castrato, with all things 
musically Italfan, became popular m 
the time of Handel. Henry Purcell 
was himself a fine counter-tenor. In- 
cidentally, the last of the papal cas- 
trati, Alessandro Moreschi, who died 
m 1924, made some gramophone 


auiTEIIl UI 21 

a™ 1 ,, brutal polarity. When 
Alfred Deller s voice erupted on the 
air or the concert-platform, it was an 
older generation of musicians that 
was disturbed, not the possessors of 
an innocent ear. The exploitation of 
tne higher reach of the mnle voice 
spnngs from no mental or physical 
morbidity. In theory, anyone can res- 
trict the vibration of his vocal chords 
to a single segment, thus ensuring a 
high range which can take advantage 
of the vibration of an adult sounding 
chamber - not possible to boy altos? 

We accept the four-part mixed 

n 0n V S A . T B - without being 
altogether satisfied with it. Female 

Ini SniL ?u ices , do not blend well, 
any more than (to push the range 

trombones blend well 
the bass tuba. Wagner saw or 


hc^thene^far to «d&enei? 

in his wind sections - hence the de- 
velopment of the heckclphone to 
complete the family of oboes, and 
the bass trumpet and the contrabass 

n i t0 u ensur B* UHlfonnity of 
tone in the brass. The church choir, 

with its trebles and male altos, may 
j»e regarded as one of the fruits of St 



Pauls misogyny, but the oratorio 
' tradition, related to the operatic, 

- accepts the two sexes not only be- 
e cause drama involves sex but also 

- because female voices are adult and 
hence powerful. Yet the female alto 

1 has an unfortunate woolliness and the 
i counter-tenor, which theoretically 
r could replace it. is probably the 
, sound which composers hear in their 
i brains when they pen the second 
i choral line. Unfortunately, there are 
not yet enough counter-tenors 
around to be massed chorally. The 
counter-tenor, like the castrato, is a 
rare and brilliant solo phenomenon, 
and it might have been even rarer 
had not Michael Tippett heard the 
late great Deller in Canterbury and 
given him the encouragement he 
needed. We are thankful to have his 

S reserved for all time, granted 
its finest exploitation in the 
role of Britten’s Midsummer 
mgnts Dream, written specially for 
Deller. And we are thankful that he 
has followers like James Bowman, 
John Bowman, Paul Esswood and Mr 
Giles himself. 

Giles’s book is brief, but it has 
some of the qualities of a compre- 
hensive miide to counter-tenordom 
or -ship. There are photographs and 
a discography, an account of the 
counter-tenor In history, and an 
admirable appendix on "The Coun- 
ter Tenor as an Artistic Pheno- 
™* n ° n ■ He considers the essen- 
tia Enalishness" of the type of 
voice, and relates it to the “love of 
fine which Nikolaus Pevsner extols 
fa his Reith Lectures collected as 
ZJf E f n Z l j? hness °f English Art, the 
cult of idiosyncrasy, and the peisis- 
tent conservatism which, by some I 
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literature Study A ids 

p*'* 

Recorded Seminars 

pflcka dMHn B with a particular work or aulhnr 
" MMdatlon with Engll,h department, at BriM ■ 

Prices range from £6,00 to £8.00. ■ 

1 ,• Recorded Interviews 
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NEW BOOKS FROM 
COLLETS 

Tradttkmi Rosaltn Carved 'tnd 1 
PdMad Woodwork 

From (ha Collection of tha Stale Muaaum of 

l ™ o Proc8fe *'' PWtate Factories 
" Russian £23,00 
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WHAT’S WHAT 
IN T|fp 1980s, 

EdKed by Christopher Pick 

JS2 ,s , happening to the novel? 
What Is the future of the 
comprehensive school? What Is a 
wl11 8tru cturall8m 
S°!. W )?J uUjre °* ,tte rary study? 
Whata What In the 1980a Is a new 
encyclopedic guide to the modem" 

m prov,de with 
some of the answers. Ranging from 
bad taste In art to police 
accountability, and from blaok holes 
and quarks to oral history and 
conorete muaJo, this fascinating and 
provocative collection of 
will interest all who seek to 
undortfand the world around us. 

What fa tha 1980a and 

jlMhn t jtil °L meB 011 8tafld «1 

at the London Book Fair. 

hi mm p ublications 

18 Bedford Square 
London WC1B 3JN 
Tel: 01-580 8236 
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The Times Higher Education Supplement 
. ' .and 

■■■ ■ ' Jhe Times Literary Supplement 
„ welcome aH visitors to 
TWE London book fair 

. to^come to their stand * 

. • • • ' . (numbef. 60 In Half A Lower) ' 

: . w !?ere free ropips of the current issue d 


1 

showed EuroDean mmi, 
fifteenth centimr hro&S 
and sixths, offidally dissS^ 
an aspect of the native R “ 
independent vocal line, a 
contrapuntalism which 
while Europe was trvinn P fln,5 * e< l 
horizontal Giles &"* l0 „« 

JK '» the high tS; 

It is decidedly otherworldly in. 
habiting a strange unreal wnl « 
somewKere in the he!d „S 
ably more than falsetto hk 
eccentnc and irrational: men 
not normally sing as hfeh « 
women, therefore wTio but the FnS 
lish would favour over many cef 
tunes a purely natural voice wtilch 
does? Tne counter tenor is 
£ °f English conseivaff 
£Lnlh t,nU i e i cxlstence stems from 

English reluctance to embrace the 
“ « ra<»8nise when the game k 
up, the battle lost! 8 

Shaw, in Man and Superman, h» 

L CO h*h r '! cnor in his infernal am 
tet. Ah, here you are, my friend" 
says Don Juan to the Statue. “Why 
don t you learn to sing the splendid 
music Mozart has written for youP 
The statue replies: “Unluckily he has 
written it for a bass voice. Mine is a 
counter tenor." Should we take that 
unluckily 1 seriously? For a decided- 
ly otherworldly visitant a decide* 
otherworldly voice might have been 
in order. Let us imagine that invils- 
turn to supper soaring over the trom- 
bones. But, alas, Mozart was histor- 
ically unable to think in counter- 
tenorly terms. 



BOOKS ON ISLAM 


• Quran (English, with • 
commentary) $15.00 

Bukhari (English) $9.00 

Manual of Hedlth $ 6.60 

Muhammad in world 
scriptures $9,; 

MuhammedThe 
Prophet $3.3 

Religion of Islam $7.f 

Jesus In Heaven on . . 

Earth $4.0 

Great Religions of the 
World $2.0 

AND MANY MORE FROM; 
DaruJ Kutub Manila 
Brandreth Road, Lahore 
Paldatan 

and Islamic Book Depot 
S Park View Crescent 
London Nil 1JY 
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A true-blue radical 


WCEL FISHER: 

Harold Macmillan 
A Biography 

4 ^pp Weidenfetd and Nicoison. 
£12.95. 

0 297 77914 1 


by abstentions in the House but in a 
series of tracts and books like The 
Next Five Years and The Middle 


By Esmond Wright 


Way. As he later explained, what he 
had tried to do in the latter volume 


lanca he was warmly greeted: servative. And nothing warms like 
“Hello, Harold, come in." This, one success. 

notes was the point where ^ centra] threads ln the 

Eisenhower suddenly found him t (which might be aXXei the 

SSP2S! lhe lV ad 5P*. n Stockton Man and the Suez Man) 


As if to emphasize his detachment, 
Nigel Fisher has not gone to the 
House of Macmillan to publish his 
biography, and he manages with con- 
siderable If not total success to dis- 
tance himself from one who is, still, 
in some measure, his hero. It was 
Macmillan's The Middle Way which, 
he says, led him to become a Con- 
servative, and as an MP, he was 
much under the influence of the 
progressive “one Nation”, of which 
Macmillan, R. A. Butler and later 
Iain Macleod were the chief expo- 
nents. He even allowed his subject to 
read and comment on the text, and 
confesses to a disappointment. “I 
had hoped to write a definitive 
biography of this complex and re- 
markaote man. He preferred it to be 
a political biography, so some qf the 
more nersonal aspects of his life have 


to set out a definite plan by which 
there could be reorganization of 
industrial production and distribu- 


health - displayed an appalling loss 
of his hitherto masterly touch. Sir 


Minister Resident. 


now fami 


ides expertly 
inar lines. Tn 


, even if 
us far he 


Alec Douglas-Home almost held on 
in 1964, and had he done so, he 
would have permanently altered the 


shape of British politics, since the 
Left was in disarray. He had not, 


Macmillan’s achievement fa NoTth has little to do except summarize his 

Wrto (liar kofU n/illvloel nt\A RAreon. lWIa «*»’#> it« m 


tion, and new methods applied to 
import and export problems, as 
well as to finance and investment, 
so as to bring about the degree of 
central strategic planning necessary 
in modem society, while preserv- 
ing the tactical independence of 


Africa was both political and person- subject’s own record. Macmillan’s 
al. The model now was not Keynes more than 4,000 pages serve him as 


however, been helped by the pictures 
of ambitious men visibly in conflict 


but Castlereagh and Salisbury. He quarry - a faitnfu 
brought Glraud and de Gaulle albeit rather flat, acc 
together; he acted as a successful Ian's political life i 


industry and commerce as b whole, 
and defending political and econo- 
mic liberty. In this way, by an 


more personal aspects of his life have 
been omitted at his request. I am 
content to respect his privacy.” Mac- 


millan has always been remarkably 
successful in keeping up his guard. 


successful In keeping up his guard. 
After being interviewed on a BBC 
programme in Glasgow in April 
1963, the then Prime Minister 
walked along the corridor in Broad- 
casting House slowly and in silence. 
He then stopped suddenly and said 
to his interviewer: “You were very 
kind; but I found one of your ques- 
tions very difficult - the personal 

Q uestion. You know, a Macmillan 
oes not wear his heart on his 
sleeve." 


appropriate combination of 
methods, not merely could free- 
dom be preserved, but the max- 
imum ana the most efficient pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth 
organized. In a sense, this was a 
plea for planned capitalism. 

“He talks”, said Tom Jones, “very 
much like a professor of Econo- 
mics.” He became leader of a group 
of young Conservatives (sometimes 
sarcastically described as the 
“YMCA” to distinguish them from 
the “Forty Thieves’’) which included 
Bob Boothby, Eustace Percy, Rob 
Hudson and Terence O’Connor. To 
the Socialist Review he was a “Social- 
ist in disguise”. When he was re- 
elected at Stockton in 1935 it was as 
an obviously dissident Tory* a believ- 


more than 4,000 pages serve him as 
quarry - a faithful and detailed, 
albeit rather flat, account of Macmil- 
lan’s political life and times; Roy 
Jenkins once called It “Mac minute 
by minute”. Here the 4,000 pages 
are happily reduced to 370. Macmil- 
lan's five pages on the Spanish Civil 
War are reduced to six lines; his 250 
on Italy and Greece are down to 
seventeen. Fisher is gentler on Rab 
than was Macmillan; he is much 
more open about his relations with 
Eden; he does not hide, as Macmil- 
lan does, the collusion with Israel at 
Suez. Inevitably some of Macmillan’s 


of ambitious men visibly in conflict 
over the leadership. 

Fisher spells all this out with com- 
mendable frankness. He is equally 
frank in implying that Macmillan was 
making -- ana had been making for 
years - two much more culpable 


errors. By his economic expedients - 
like the National Incomes Commis- 


sparkling quotes are missing. ("The 
Second War was fought by great 


generals from their caravans. The 
First War was conducted by men of 
lesser qualities from their 
chateaux.") The survey of Super- 
mac’s achievements recounts the 


over-active busy-ness of the Prime 
Ministership: Africa for the “wind of 


er in the heresy of planning. It might 
hardly seem radical now, but it was 


hardly seem radical now, but it was 
so then. 


The legacy was permanent. When 
he addressed the Conservative Poli- 


Mimstersmp: Atnca tor tne "wind or 
change”, Paris in 1960 for the Sum- 
mit fiasco, Washington to pose as 
avuncular guide to a young presi- 
dent, Nassau, Skybolt, Polaris and 
the Test-Ban Treaty. No doubt it 
was all intoxicating, for his drug had 
never been rank or title but power 
and influence; in Volume Five of his 
own life-story, Macmillan devotes 
400 out of 500 pages to this summit- 


slon set up without his Chancellor's 
knowledge, by bis indifference to 
domestic issues and the easy casual- 
ness with which he accepted that a 
tittle inflation was a good thing, and 
that an atmosphere or prosperity and 
manipulation of the economy would 
win the electoral prizes - he carried 
the memories of Stockton from one 
era to guide the country through 
another. Fisher is aware too, but 
does not say quite loudly enough, 
that Macmillan was as guilty as were 
Churchill, Eden and Butler in ignor- 
ing Europe, in refusing to join the 
Six, especially when he bad responsi- 
bility as. Foreign Secretary in 1955, 


and in delaying for nearly a decade 
the decision that de Gaulle vetoed in 


1963. In all his successes in North 
Africa he had not won over de Gaul- 
le. In 1950 Macmillan said “Europe 


tical Centre as prime minister in 1958 
he said: 


ry. The economic problems and the 
Treasury warnings were brushed 


le. m lypu Macmillan said Europe 
is finished. It is sinking; it is like 
Greece after the second Peloponne- 
sian War”; a young man should emi- 
grate, he said, to the United States. 
Tt was a view that cost his country 
dear. 


In a long life - he is now eighty- 
eight - Macmillan has played many 
parts, and one can never be sure 
which is the “real” Macmillan, if 
indeed he exists other than in the 
parts he played. Lady Dorothy said, 
at the time of their marriage in April 
1920 at St Margaret's, Westminster, 
that she thought she was marrying a 


publisher. But he was already much 
more: comfortably middle-class by 


more: comfortably middle-class by 
birth and upbringing and much influ- 


enced by a strong American' mother, 
he carried round with him through- 
out his life a photograph of the croft 
on Arran from which nis grandfather 
Daniel had come; he was Eton and 
Balliol, a bookish and reflective man 
of words steeped in the classics and 
wlh a mandarin and studied style in 
(he House that was the careful pro- 
duct of an Oxford Union training; 
but he was also a soldier, with the 
Orenadier Guards, Loos and the 
Somme behind him and wounds so 
severe that it took him four years to 
recover. Marriage to a duke’s daugh- 
ter allowed him easy transit across 
class lines - In Butler's phrase, he 
could “associate happily with the 
• *- and whatever the Scottish 


Everyone in this hall tonight who 
is more than twenty-five years of 
age has actually lived in a period 
when there were 2% million unem- 
ployed In this country, when 60% 
of the workers fa the ship-building 
industry and allied industries were 
out of work and nearly 50% of all 
workers in the iron and steel 
trades. ... I was a Member of 
Parliament in those days on Tees- 
side. As long as I live 1 can never 
forget the impoverishment and de- 
moralization which alt this brought 
with it. I am determined, as far as 
it lies within human power, never 
to allow this shadow to fall again 
upon our country. 

In 1962, after sacking Selwyn Lloyd, 
he said that “an incomes policy was 
necessary as a permanent feature of 
our economic life”. 

In Volume One of his six-volume 
autobiography. Winds of Change, 
Macmillan congratulated himself: 


Harold Macmillan at a pheasant 
shoot In the winter 1969-70, from the 
book reviewed here. 


aside; there were now fewer 
speeches in the House. For a time he 
was opposed to having a PRO. That 
pheasant could ail be left to Question Time in 


the House and to parliamentary 
statements and debates. “After all. 


he said, “we politicians are trained in 
link between the British and , the the art of evasion.” 


Americans: he was skilful in the deli-'. 


What destroyed him in the end 
was his own cynicism. He was for a 
long time a master at tactics. What 
he nad (ot has) in rare abundance 
were style and chann, elegance and 
the grand manner. In the end - 
though not at first - television gave 
him charisma. These qualities .owed . 
nothing either to Stockton or : to 
Suez, but cante. from his tistefo? Chef. 


« « -whetj’ he reaches tl l? summer Suez, out came, opiums lasrerer ins 

cate negotiations over the suijendcr flf j^ that Fisher begins to write wa& nat&f *Tgry W 

of Italy and still more oyer the com- Ws ow J 1 He Is expUrit about a wtifa grandee, evert If 

munlst coup in Greece. As Crossmart ^ mistakes, which Macmillan later himseli as in the line of descent from 

wrote, . ... . recognized as such himself. First Disraeli (whose estate had, after all, 

I suspect it was m Alders, where the hurtful dismissal of Selwyn been bought for him by lust such a 
S Ifc “W' hidd 'n M .H was. behind lie Whig Portlaads read 

took all the credit, that Harold 
Macmillan first realized his own 


5 uuuw mhi Lloyd } hidden as It was behind the Whig grandee; tor Portlands read 
ons while ike sa "^ ng of sX]i ol h er ministers, the Cavendishes). His mind at Its best 
, that Harold nlaht 6f the j ong j^vea. 0 f July 1961 could be discursive and scintillating 
a °uT far ever caught by the savagery of and - until 1962 - touched by a, 
me jeadersnip jg^y Thcn-pc's comment: "Create!- constant sense of adventure and ro- 
mance. Brendan Bracken wrote of 


CHpadty for supreme le^dMhlp jej^y Thorpe’s comment: "Greatel- 
and developed that streak of Intel- ]ove h ' R|h no man than- this, that he 
factual lay down his friends for his life * 

Ww- »y» .genereialy that. “th. 


Macmillan congratulated himself: 

Much that I was advocating in 
those years has come about: a 


of his failure when fie finally office may 

reached No. 10. well 'have .Impaired nis hitherto 

He was, said his aide John Wyn- almost Impeccable political judge- 
dham, “viceroy of the Mediterranean ment”, a view shared by Lord Fraser 
by stealth". of Kilmofack, tl 

It was in this period too that he Macmillan’s sec 
made the contacts - Churchill and axnpounded: o; 

Edon, Alexander and Eisenhower, Proffamo affairs ) 

Murphy and Bedell Smith - that Was The Week 


National Economic Development 
Council: ft Government which con- 


habits of work, the plain-living and 
high-thinking images in his mind, his 
life-style was that of an English gran- 


lire-style was that of an English gran- 
dee, who felt at ease with lords and 
prime minister left to his PR men 


Council: a Government which con- 
trols tne ‘ Central Bank, and 
assumes responsibility for the 
general level of economic activity 


hitherto 


him in 1955 that he was remarkable, 
imaginative and amusing, “and pos- 
sessed of a judgement that is almost 


political 


ment”, a view shared by Lord Fraser parts, and played them brilliantly for 
of Kilmofack, the ablest member of almost seven years. But throughout 


general level or economic ncuvuy 
through the bank rate and the 


• Macmillan’s secretariat. This error, 
1 compounded : by the Vassal! and 
Pfonxmo affairs and the satire of That 
t War The Week That Was and of 
. Private Eye In 1962-63, marked the 
t sudden appearance of a new Linage, 


were to be so important in the post- Private bye in ivoz-oj, marxeo me 
war years, not oily for himself hut sudden appearance of a. new Imajp, 
forms country. If there is a hero in that of a Bred old man out of touch 
■ * - ■ * • with the mood of the day. In a 


whatever meetings with journalists 
might be necessary. And from 1924 
[here was yet another world to add. 


(hat of Stockton-on-Tees, which (ex- 
cept for the years 1929-31) he repre- 
fenfed in Parliament from 1924 to 


budget; extensions of the public 
utility principle fa transport and 
■' fuel; even some welfare distribu- 
tion of essential foods, such as the 
expanded school meals service and 
the Orange-juice and cod-liver oil 
and milk for. mothers and babies. 
The era of strict laissez-faire has 


these years it was General Alexan- witl1 fri 

der. if there is a figure whom Mac- speech in the House that wm ^ for 


Tt Is indeed probably true to say 
that it was the accident of his selec- 
* ! °u of Stockton as a seat to fight Irt 
1923 that made Macmillan the radio- 
flji and irt the end the. politician, he 
was. In his autobiography he writes 
movingly of a Tees-side tp which! he 
came as an alien but whose problems 
gravely worried him and for which 
ne had a real affection, H6 had some 
. sympathy for. Oswald Mosley's slmi- 
policies in 1930, . before Mosley 
fanned' bis New Party: and he had 


passed into history, together with - 
. the derelict towns, the boarded-up 
shops, and the barefooted cnil- 


UOI. 11 IIISli. n a UKU1V Ituuui • . , , ______ . _ _ J 

millan failed fully To underatand it once ° ut - D ^ ch ®^J r » f h ® 

was de Gaulle. This, too, was a his lack of ^ owle £8e of distMte 

portent. After his success at Housing fat demi-monde, ® 

and on Eden’s smooth succession In. rical, bohemian society, where no 

1955, it was natural that he should one 

pected to e st^S lS?^”2hWL 3»° 

#>nea cave him - Dcrhaos for the first recognized, bewildered by the per- 


always wrong”. 

From 1955 on he played a series of 
parts, and played them brilliantly for 
almost seven years. But throughout 
these years he was neglectful of the 
economic realities of Britain - which 
a longer spell at the. Treasury might • 
have given him - and of the econo- 
mic and political, possibilities of 
European growth. Paradoxically, 
these were Sie areas which twenty 1 
and twenty-five years -before, had. 
been those of his. -greatest strength. 
The radicalism ana irreverence nad 


been those onus, greatest screngin. 
The radicalism aria irreverence nad 
gone. Indeed, as with Atfae -by. : 
19491 as with Eden, within- nine'. 


l 
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dfather Viroultf have 
Idered by the per- 


shops, and the barefooted ciiu- ence M ve him -"perhaps for the fint recognized, bewildered D y me per- 
dren, and - above all - the long time - confidence iq himself, a taste' missive society. ,, , 
rows of men and women outside f 0r t ^ B Q rea t Game, and mi ease on To- this he ridded the most serious 
the Labour Exchange?. the world stage, whether' Africa or . error of all, the timing of his resigna- 


_ the Labour Exchanges. 

' To foreign affairs, which he came 
to see as nis 'true metier, he came 
iate, thanks - again, it was some- 
thing of an accident - to Churchill s 
selection of him for the post of 
Minister Resident fa North Africa. 
As a political experience it was clear- ; 


months of becoming .prime minister , 
as with Harold Wilson by. 1967, after . 
a brilliant beginning came a sad end. 
But. while' hisJuck held, ;j he '’and hU ' 
conn fry ifaveSr hid .if so 'good*' And : 
he Is fortunate to have attracted to ; 
himself among a legion of devotees;- 
so able, honest ana readable a biog- 
rapher as Sir Nigel Fisher* 


'111 


'-.R r,y- 


f ' 


Ministers of the Crown by D. A. 
Pickrfll (135pp. Rdutledge arid 
' Xegan Pauli £7.95. 0 7100 0916) lists 


the holders of ministerial - posts, 


1 . MUIJl OUU IIV UWW 

sympathy too with Neville Chamber- 
lain and Lloyd George as. social re- 
lOrmers, Richard Cross man used to 


i m 


. "‘sue pat mui Macmillan brossed'the 
' ; ,«Qgr in the 1930s - like Chupihill 
before fam — nothing could ./have 
LaSom hls^becoming leader of the 

ft 1930s he grew restive urider 
r)*.' Macdohald-Bakiwin coalition 
v W he expressed his views pot pnly. 

/j 5 . r * ;• . 

**’•**" ••••.'ill .4., «... 

..I- 


Tv the tunTJ^-Dolnt in MacmiUan’s difficulties”, even if they were over Conference in foil view of the televi- e»st v any outer worx m wmcn . uus 
life He' aDDcars°fa it - as always fundamental economic issues. It 'set. . sion cameras; It - was so heady an , ^onnadon . can : ^.^faund;.: only, 

; slls'htlv oirtfcf focus, ft is as if an him ' permanently In the role of- occasion that it swept Lord Hailsbam Haydns Boole < of. Z^pid«,^now . 

FKar y diM drL2?ln sports clothes Supermac, the post-Suez magician, fato his own rtirofa of ^judgment - nearly, a «« ol^hte .attempted, 

hi S^d fafo an oFcere- mcss, urfee aid Ol^ipian, unflappable and Hailshrim wsb deafly anythfag simitar”, 

Kn? w!? y fotmd fo be acceptable be- , arid witty, His achievement as^Hous- fan’s first choice - arid embittered 


b^ WM^Undfo adaptable - jjy - ; arid witty. 

cause he; knew the rirtht larigUage,. ing Mister helped at_ 

1 arid was anyway ./on Christian-name ences. But what count 


>d at j party , .coitfef- I^i 
counted most waS abi 


adeodt - Wbbm he saw as -the ^J^rd ^anpelkfr bikTK 
of the next generation, /the wasHerfast, 
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John Keegan 

SIX ARMIES IN 
NORMANDY 
A highly individual account of 
the struggle for Normandy in 
1944- by the author of 
The Face of Battle, which 'was 
acclaimed ‘a military classic* by 
Michael Howard. Illustrated. 

0 224 01541 9 £8.95 AprilI5 

(live lames 

FROM THE LAND OF 

SHADOWS 

At times hilariously lunny, this 
is nevertheless a collection of 
serious critical essays about 
literature East and West, 
including an extraordinary 
anaiysisof Russian literature 
derived from a self-taught 
command of the Russian 


224 020218 £7.95 April29 


commentary 


Serving at a shrine 

ting on her kitchen chair, a patient j 

Bv Richard Mnvne figure from an interior by Vermeer. 

j iMUUtru IViayne On the left, the credits, punctuated 

rgieste Jjy single phrases from the Cdsar 

Frank, Does this tell us, forbiddingly. 

Camden PJaza Cinema "Art film ahead”7 Hardly, but :t 

— prepares us to watch and listen in- 

L‘.- S0 . und i - N-*hj-k= a gffi' 

life like a stage. As in the work of 


Es“ i£B 5 

SSsTra* ffsaSSSaf 81 

bara Bray, seems to have gone into „ In ,hat sease * Adlon’s film is truly 
eclipse: how, after all, could a film J raust,H . n - At the end of it, when 
do justice to so elaborate a master- “ “Md, the tired whiskery 

piece, ami one so intimately Jcpen- fiu i- °‘ . Helleu's deathbed 
dent on language and its prismatic c l chin S- w * th lhe fi real work a scatter 


FROM BAUHAUS TO 
OUR HOUSE 
‘This booh 1$ the hottest topic 
in Manhattan’s architectural 
salons. Mr Wolfe’s agility 
continues to dazzle more than 
fourteen years after his essays 
first began to appear,’ 

New York Times Book Reviews 
0 224 02030 7 £6.95 


Fiction 

Julian Barnes 

BEFORE she met me 
Sexual jealousy is the theme of 
the new ndvelby the winter of 

the 1981 Somerset Maugham 
Award for Metroland* 

0 224 01985 6 £6.50 April 15 

Deborah 

Moggach 

HOT WATER MAN * 
Her hew novel - witty and 
Sensuous - will remind readers 
Of A Passage to India , though 
her setting is modern Pakistan. 
0 224 01994 5 £6,95 -'April 29 

Janet 

Hobhouse 

NELLIE WITHOUT HUGO 
‘An accomplished first novel ,* 
Selina Hastings , Daily 7 'graph 
Lucid, fresh, intelligent tone.’ 
Hemione Lee, Observer 
0 224 01969 4 £6.95 


AMFEIN LlTERATURjs 


pale and precious in his littered bccT S“ W dl ' m, her hands. We 
distilling the endless manuscript No- know thal the book *ve for him - a 
^subject is Celeste Albaret, his i?,?,"!!!? 61 } 17 , A kint L of Immortality? 
faithful housekeeper - nursemaid know that Cfilesle never 

secretary - skivvy - nother-substi- ™ r a . ,,J that what mattered to her 
tute . . . gouvernante, during (he last j Wn 8 served ,he man she de- 
eight years of his life. scribed as un grand seigneur” who 

And the film, like Celeste's life, i, ™by, and l mAiS™"'’ “ d a 
virtually confined to Proust’s apart- " 8 US ‘ 

ment. All we see, for the most part, . She waited fifty years before tell- 
18 two rooms: the imperious sick- ln 8 hcr story to Georges Belmont 
room-study, from which the bell who made of it the book Monsieur 
shrills to summon Cdlesle from the ^ rousl < on which this film is based 
kitchen. Hour after hour, she sits A remarkable book - artful vet 
afld , W , c , w , atcb her - waiting, tnithful; faithful to Cdleste, yet hill 
wldle the clock ticks. Then the ritual: ° f deeper resonances, informed by 
"“£» carefully poured; boiling knowledae and love of Proust’s great 
water, the coffee niter machine: the work. Tne film can onlv select from 



th *l nf r S ! Joh,l ‘ a marble tond ° b v Mm- 

Shownthl S e o 0yal Academ >'' s collection, Ah Is on 

snow in the Royal Academy Retrospective exhibition until May 23. 


A cotton-wool life 


. i. — - t TL V. “inwnnc; tne uuu wn oniy select trom wulhi i r wi 

tray, the quiet obedience to the bell, die storehouse: it omits, for exam- 
Only very briefly do we quit the P le - the changes of address - and !==::i===Sf "" 
apartment - for the last, sad 1914 most memorable for many neoDle’ d.. n . . . „ . 

t t °fk^ a J ,OU l e * for reni,n *scences tbe hook’s final story, about the opai Patricia Craig 

about the death of Ctileste’s mother that Proust gave CSleste, who trea- — — 

at auxiubc; for lingering, yearnins sured it, then one dav lost it. it Conversation with a r».nKr» 


7 ,: momer govo ueicsie, woo trea- 

PJ A^dfac; for lingering, yearning sured it, then one day lost it. It 
l ?° k ® at a S»y. deserted Paris, turned up again - in a mouthful of 
Apart from Celeste’s husband, no “lad that her daughter was eating 
one comes to visit until near the Pn H 

I h . e - played here by P l* ye 1 ty 


mai rrousi gave celeste, who trea- — 

sured it, then one day lost it. It Conversation with a Cupboard Man 

W - LyriC S ‘" di ° Hammersmith 


defensiveness) embodies the awl 
effects of mothers’ efforts to ka 
tneir children young: “When I w 
two inches taller than her she w 
still trying to tie a bib round n 

npi'lf" A L-.l_-.t- j i. b 


one comes to visiT until near the end 7 
I I he E ouIet Quartet - played here by n proust » ™ Cdleste, is played by 

I iSf Bf »;thaldy - arive to perform ^[§^ fl Arndt ' . He looks amazingly Jf n McEwan’s story, which is part 
Cdsar .Frank's quartet in D; later ’ "J* In some of his move- allegory and part case history, trans- 

the Qoncourt committee arid the SSS&'W'lM:* 0 Celeste how fe . re easily to the stage, requiring no 
I doctors, including Proust’s people had behaved at dinner. His adaptation at all and verv few hrnn*- 


1 “/'"e ‘is a iuuiiu 

neck”. A protracted babyhood is I 
lowed by an abrupt growlng-up 
truly the adult world, as the narra 
finds it, has little to recommend it 


= 4 U «MCL in u; rarer *** *ua IMUVC- e OJ .. ■ ^ 1 uiaiury, irans- 

the Qoncourt committee arid the show, d^este how fc rs easily to the stage, requiring no 

dpetors. including Proust’s brother ftSW 1 ^dinner. His adaptation at dTandwiy fiwnrops; 
fuss and ( flutter about. Otherwise, all SSftS 1 I 8, i^d®?* boiled f ^1' a chair > a P |at ®* knife and 
seems silence and devotion, service SS J i ?■ 0,81 h t feIt ' And Eva three empty Coca Cola bottles 
at a living shrine., J25K •??)“ ev erything that can be and an enormous wardrobe serve to 

So how on earth has Percy Adlon n?ri ®jS? p oturc A, of Celeste in “te ai | appropriate setting. The 
made such a gripping film? First bv Opn^nn' a while, even the conyeraation is really a monologue, 
bduing our expectation! anlTmnt^ S be ^dtrack ceases to — " 


made such a gripping film? First bv f[f r 8 while, even the 

subduing our expectations and mak> on . tbe soundtrack ceases (a 

ing us attend - m th^’ lavouT o J?. A*,? atudy of master 

poetry does when we see Iron the f other Sd [he^lmit^h 0 T th ° ach 
page. The credits are deliberated witnin the limits both accept; 

stealthy, On the right of Ihe sW ra e L/“^ iatIo,, of / roUst ^ 
through an open doorwnv we see “ J 11 e y 0cadon of past 

Cdleste (played by Eva iv US lit- Ssu VV'SL&F™ - 


SELaS* A !L er a while, even the convereation is really a monSiogue, 
” the 80Undtrack ceases to with the audience standing in for the 
flnH ir tilS U ? V fc S r Udy of ma ster Postulated social worker who listens 

by Eva Jattea, *. this him U a daligh, 8 ™” ln,e^0r, ' SB?2&?3i5S Sd 


Post-mor tem 

,®y T. J, Binyon 

Evil Under the Sun 

Various Cinemas 


blazer with a regimental tic holding 

UD his whita “wiuuig 


»*■ uua mug lCbU||miCIIU II 

is a place of institutions, menial jc 
thieving, mockery, ugliness, defer 
ty, perversion of the sexual instil 
subservience, deviousness and cn 
ty. He learns that if someone tries 
roast you in an oven, however pi 
fully, you may retaliate by tipping 
pan of boiling oil into his lap. 
also learns that you will probal 
end up craving the conditions ll 
ruined you in the fjrst place - in 
case, “tne old cotton-wool life, wa 
and safe. , .” 

Hence the cupboard, the hopelffi 
ness and the Inertia - and the" ft 
views of mother’s womb as a place 
horror (the heated oven) and coi 
ness (a wardrobe well padded wi 
blankets and cushions). Thought! 
dramatization, like the story, is oi 
without its moments of humour ("I 
rather be lying on the floor gurgJir 
to myself than talking to you") II 
the Seediness -and abnormality < 


up his white flannels, merge, rather Slf 8 E urp0SB ’ noth ing is extraneous. X. m £2n than tal . kin S 10 Wj? 
than clash with the setting. J* 10 Ranges have had, therefore, a Sf f®* d ineSs -and abnormality 

Far innr* . * ' knock-on effect: thev mav h’ “ things that are stressed - to $ 

with the nriSfS have taken made characters more^credi&R effect. Here you have a portrait 
Jlth ’the S havo aimultanoousiv S3™?' S£ someone who Is the skeleton In 


$h to 'Sf’ las JStfU- SljSSSoSh 


SSLVSU^S S-SSSAsassSb 


someone who ] 
own cupboard. 


little grey cells 
ace, not logic. 


JW*" °f water colours b} mw Possfejy be for the better in ° CO,ncldence > not logic. 

SvftSLS?* 011 to * PM-PQ'urrtvi ® akin « characters less skeletal and u J5 e . rea( £ r °, f one °f these stories 
^ L Po ^^ tun . es - one settles oneself Jl" e h reaI; w hUe yet others seem to SFiwEfS?* for the mUfd « «> 
Mcmtfn n 0nc J seat in e *- «i een • m ? de “ accordance with [J, 8 ! Polrot . 8 et down to the real 
fi wJilJl u dme-honoured ? h u R s fe s ° f ^ he - detection. In 

?SJ£ ,be Mfc of the that any change from .the .. 25 J ,m d 1 ® ™cms occurs. After the 


been T* ' T c *P onse *** ™ a notol on an is and off the V J recapitulations, a 


’Rac 

broachir 

; Samuel Hunter’s W 
listing alphabetloall 
sections according t 
the entries cross-n 
words and proper ni 
spelllnge, 1 

Thai 


16 '• • ••• • ; ' J 
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commentary 

Mild menace of the critic Family features 


By Robert Hewison 

PEN Writers’ Day 
Purcell Room 

PEN’S Writers' Days are organized 
for the benefit and enjoyment of 
writers, and British writers feel 
under threat. Though Lord Oood- 
man's avuncular after-lunch speech 
made reference to the Romans trial, 
these writers feel menaced, not by 
the censor or the gaoler, but by the 
critic. 

Or so Margaret Drabble would 
have us believe. This was the topic 
of her lecture "Professionals and 
Amateurs; the Effects of Literary 
Criticism on the novelist”, which 
was delivered at PEN'S fourth Wri- 
ters' Day on March 13. It had been 
publicized in advance as a major 
attack on the critics, but Margaret 
Drabble is something of a critic her- 
self, and in the best tradition of 
English literary controversy, it 
turned out to be milder than that. 
Miss Drabble was not angry, but 
worried. Her most polemical stroke 
was to describe critics as the profes- 
sionals, implying that novelists are 
amateurs, though her awn position 
makes the distinction ambiguous. 
Since she concluded by paying tri- 
bute to the anonymous reviewer of 
her early works in the TLS “so 
censorious, but so bracing”, it was 
plain that her complaint was not ab- 
out the existence of critics, but about 
the terms of her current relationship 
with them. 

The establishment of University 
English departments has professional- 
ized the art of analysis and discrimina- 
tion, and Hbs produced - according 
to Drabble - an invidious self 
consciousness among Writers: “the 
novel and the novelist have suffered 
tronuhe stress on the novel as an art 
form , It has caused a departmenta- 
lization among critics, ana also pub- 
lishers. Both divide novels and novel- 
those that are serious and 
5?, u at are bestsellers (though she 
# have added that critics and 
publishers have opposing priorities). 
Smilarly, the critical tradition divides 
readers into the serious and unserious, 
5, - an ^Phed contempt for the 1 
unsenous that appears to include the 


useful “these women should write 
their own novels”). Finally, however, 
she found consolation in the degree 
of professionalism and specialization 
that academic criticism has now 
reached. Structuralism has removed 
the author so far from the text that 
“the critics have argued themselves 
out of our way”. While the critics 
debate (and, she ingeniously sug- 
gested, write autobiography by other 
means), the writer can go home, 
read The Bookseller, chop up an 
onion, or work on a navel, without 
worrying about what the critics say. 

"What we read for and what we 
write for is for something else than 
criticism", was Margaret Drabble's 
modest point. Mario Soldati, who 
has recently become Chairman of 
Italian PEN, began his lecture with a 
variation on this theme, the artist's 
unselfconsciousness about his art. "In 
order to write novels you must not 
know how to write them." Much of 
his lecture was cast in the form of a 
belle-lettriste short story (Soldati's 
forte), and passing through Cocteau’s 
dictum on style as a measure of the 
artist’s failure, the effect of the in- 
vention of photography on painting, 
and distinctions between the true and 
false aim of the artist, between the 
apparent and real nature of his sub- 
ject, we arrived at the Death of 
God. All contemporary literature, he 
suggested, whether by atheists or be- 
lievers, was concerned with the 
vacuum left by the disappearance of 
faith. Soldatis dialectics left this 
listener confused, but the audience 
was enraptured by his continental 
mode of address. 

For a writers’ day, the three hun- 
dred or more who attended had little 
to say themselves, for there were no 
questions or discussion. Though both 
Drabble and Soldati referred In pass- 
ing to the necessity of earning a 
living, and there were some sour 
comments from the platform on the 
efficiency of publishers, there 
seemed a general satisfaction with 
the status quo, even with the state 
of criticism. 


By John G age 

Lionel Constable 
Tate Gallery 

When the work of John Constable’s 
youngest son (1828-1887) first 
emerged into public notice at the 
time of the Constable Bicentenary 
Exhibition in 1976, the sub-editors, if 
not the critics, were enthusiastic. "A 
Star is born in Art”, they wrote; 
“like father, like son. . Certainly 
Lionel is a case of "like father” in 
the narrowest sense, but this modest 
and useful exhibition (which runs un- 
til April 4) shows that it would be 
difficult to launch him as a painter in 
his own right. That his identity has 
been essentially a by-product of the 
sifting of his father’s work, is now 
easy to see, and most of the pre- 
liminary identification has, in fact, 
depended on external factors like dis- 
covery of dated sketches and Lionel's 
own photographs of some of his sub- 
jects. Although I still recall the 
shock when one of my own favourite 
“Constable's” in the Tate Gallery, the 
so-called "Near Stoke-by-Nayland", 
was re-attributed to Lionel, it is now 
perfectly clear that his work can be 
distinguished from his father’s on 
purely stylistic grounds, some exam- 
ples far more easily than others. 
Lionel's touch is often lighter than 
John’s, his modelling of foliage is 
less three-dimensional, his sense of 
space more obvious and his colour 
less mellow; yet these distinctions are 
rather those of “handwriting” than of 
style in its expansive sense. The style 
is still firmly that of John Constable, 
and we are dealing not with a "dis- 
covery", but with an attractive and 
undemanding landscape artist whose 
chief function now is, perhaps, to be 
a thorn in the flesh to the collectors 
of and dealers in John Constable's 
work. So, far from showing thal 
Lionel is a fine and neglected artist 
because his work has so often been 
mistaken for his father's, the exhibi- 


= tion diminishes his stature precisely 
because we have to keep running to 
the Constable room next door at the 

- Tale to be quite sure how it is that 
Lionel is different. 

What is perhaps most abidingly 

- interesting about (his exhibition is 
s what it tells us about the taste in 
st landscape in the mid-nineteenth cen- 
ie tury, and on this, the excellent cata- 
y logue by Leslie Parris and Ian Flem- 
if mg- Williams ( Lionel Constable 1 1 1pp. 
A Tale Gallery. £5.95. 0 905U05 38 4) is 
s; unfortunately silent. Lionel had a 
ly wide range of his father’s work from 
n which to take his models, but he 
st chose to concentrate on John's styles 
l- between about 1812 and 1820, both 
e for his nils and for his pencil sketch- 
n es (for it now seems thnt a period of 
is oil-sketching in the Lake District in 
e 1806 was reconstructed entirely on 
v the basis of Lionel's work), and, 

more importantly, on the least pre- 
1, tentious of these works, which 
r would, of course, have offered far 
s fewer technical problems to him than 

- the large exhibition pieces. From i 
e 1849 to 1855 Lionel exhibited at the 

e Royal Academy a number of small 
e oils in o loose and sketch-like style, 

', and without the qualification of 
v “sketch" or “study" in their titles, of 
b a type which his father would never 
a have dreamt of making public, or 
'■ even of selling. The little pastiches of 
Constable's work by F. W. Watts, 
a also done about the same time, fall 
s into this category; and they may well 
f reflect the notion of John Constable 
r as an inveterate oil-sketcher and a 
e “natural painter” which was pre- 
if sented by his biographer, C? R. 
e Leslie, in the two editions of his 
•» classic Memoirs of the Life of John 
i- Constable, which came out in 1843 
d and 1845, some years after the pain- 
e tor's death. Lionel Constable thus 
b provides m‘ important l/nk to the 
s legitimization of the oil sketch as a 
s public art, which was completed by 
t the New English Art Club about the 
t time of the First World War. This 
i very pleasurable exhibition offers a 

- good deal of food for thought. 


Coming out of the gallery 


JX? most novels are dismissed as 
entertainment, the serious novelist is 
?° the anns of tbe universi- 
and for economic reasons cannot 
23 othe 1 r way, oven though the 
novel that oft en results Is a 
grow ^ork the closing of a small 
SS'ci w- a diffession on feminist 
bein?^ grabble complained of 
'irou& m? t -'i red k by indents, who 
ThS ,„u momtor ber creative process, 
_ u gb some critical, insights were 


By Tanya Harrod 

Art and Architecture: A Conference 
A New Partnership: An Exhibition 


useful in . 

' a hard test' 
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i In 1956 the Whitechapel show This Is 
tomorrow explored the possibilities 
of cooperation between architects, 
painters and sculptors. In the cata- 
' logue Lawrence Alloway wrofe “For 
a start, it would be realistic to re- 
• place the ideal, picture of collabora- 
tion (derived from a rosy fiction of 
the middle ages) by a- notion of anta- 
gonistic co-operation.” 

At this conference on the same 
subject the “rosy fiction" mediated 
through the writings of Morris and 
Riiskm was continually: invoked. 
No one was ashamed to state the 
pbvious: for example Joseph Ryk- 
wert read a Renaissance contract for 
an altarpiece and pointed out that a 
contemporary artist would be unlike- 
ly to sign such a document. The 
horrors, of industrialization, de-< 
scribed in News from Nowhere and 
The Nature; of. Gothic , Were pas- 
sionately reaffirmed by Leorv Krier. 

■ In a semfnar on “Structure and 
Decoration” Krieris disenchantment 
.with modernism in - painting and 
gdtflpture as well as architecture was 
reiterated. It was odd to hear Gavin 
Stamp describe one . ' of Epstein’s 
finest statutes for. the former BMA 
buildipg in the Strand as “obscene". 

S ike Krier, Stamp felt that' artists 
■ould give up what used to be cal- 
led in the , brave days of the 1960s 
“ambitious modernism”, and set ab- 
out creating craftsmanlike work em- 
ploying a lucid ppblic language. . . 

Several speaker^ showed slides to 
Illustrate the form this - language • 


might take. Charles Jericks gave us 
the Parthenon, the west portal at 
Chartres and Thomas Tresham's 
lodge, as well as classics of post- 
modernism like Venturi’s Football 
Hall of Fame. The sculptor John 
Maine’s slides of . stone walls and 
Japanese raked gardens revealed the 
power and economy of simple pat- 
terns and structures.- Stamp's choices 
were nostalgically eclectic - Belcher’s 
Institute or Chartered' Accouutants, 
the Albert Memorial, . Schultz’s St 
Andrew’s Chapel 1 in ‘ Westminster 
Cathedral. His final choice, Jagger’s 
Artillery Memorial, was of especial 
interest, for tbe memorials erected 
to the Great War dead were the last 
group of updely. admired public 
sculptures. 

That there were no successors to 
these monuments is. surely of crucial 
Interest and in fact bjily, one speaker, 
Kenneth Frarrtptdn,' examined why a 
public language of arf. has ceas&fto 
exist. Not a reactionary, he did 'not 
simply blame modernism but talked 
rather of a defused social climate 
unable to give a creative . charge to 
artists. -Art 1 * retreat into the galleries 
was symptdmatic of what he called 
the ‘'privatize tiqn" of pur Jives. . The 
public realm had been, destroyed by 
the mass media but Frainpton sug- 
gested that land art, which is neces- 
sarily -public, was the natural, succes- 
sor to (he sculptural monument and 
cftuld restore to us a sens6.df public 
space. . v 

Oddly finotigh the best of the five 
, artist/architect collaborations entitled 
A New Partnership stemed close to 
Framptota’s .’Vision. This '.was. Pijiil 
Ncagti and John Miller's “A Sense of . 
Absence", a mysterious arid massiVe 
inscribed ' platform rdf ; York- sforiej 


queue for a bridge linking, two build- 
ings in Los Angeles. This wafc really 
a Caro sculpture which resembled a' 
bridge. The architect. Barton Myers, 
had to compromise by lowering ' the 
height of his building and. this was 
clearly a source of some delight to' 
Caro. 

The discussions between practi- 
tioners, and administrators revealed 
an eagerness to cooperate. The 
architects wanted to build less aus- 
tere buildings, the artists, appeared 
keen to come out of the galleries, 
the administrators anxious to educate 
the public, the patrons, in the shape 
of three property developers, timidly 
willing to commission works of art. 
Fourteen conference resolutions 
were passed, the most . important . 
dressing for some 1 sort 6f ■ “Percpn- : , 
tage for Art", legislation. - .Michael - 
Sandle alone germed. entirely dissatis- 
fied. ■ Her d|d not want .:»]!« sculpture 
to be . demystified: for public- con- ; 
sumption and lip did not |ikC Colin 
Amery’s elegant summing up. In re- 
trospect it seems. odd that he had not 
been invited, to speak as he Is one of ■ 
the few sculptors working today who : 
actively aims id create public momi* 
merits: perhaps:- it . Is not .surprising 
that; they are works- of unrelieved 
despgir: . , 

The '1982 ' Lbndoii : Book Fair - the' 
eleventh of its kind, the .first ! for 
eighteen 'months rind the larrast ever; 

- will, tpke: place at the' Barbican 
Arts. Centre On April 7 a|id 8. The 
Bppk .Fair, whjch also incorporates' ; 
tbe London Academic Book Fair will ! 


inscribed platform ;.of . ■ York-' stone 
over, which- a* plumb ltoe .- was 'jfesj 

K 'sd. The dtber., work's In this ex-v 
on were elegant rad provision^ 
al, except for ^ntftony vCaros • rtla-i' 


have. 'over 500 exhibits including: pub-: 
Iff heni, distributors, pri nters. leamod 
sddetlts!- ■photohagejibies ' and photo; 
libraries,,. Thfc ■ Publishers Association ■ 
will be hbldiiig - ^sdinitaar duriria the" ! 


will be holding ; a: sdiriibar durlng the ! ; 


New Oxford books; 
Law 

Discovery 

A Comparison 
between English 
and American Civil 
Discovery Law with 
Reform Proposals 
Julius Byron Levine 

In this book discovery Is pul into 
perspective as an antidote to 
undesirable gamesmanship In 
adversary legal systems. Both 
empirical evidence and legal theory 
are brought to bear In a critical 
comparison of English and American 
discovery, and reforms are proposed 
for both countries. £ts 

The Legal Aspect 
of Money 
R A. Mann 

The fourth edition of this valuable 
monograph on the law of money has 
been thoroughly revised and updated 
to take account of the considerable 
developments In the national and ■ 
International law since the 
appearance of tiro third edition In 
1971. 'It has achieved classic status, 
and. ..is by far the most Impressive 
contribution to the legal learning on 
the matters to which it Is devoted.' 
Cambridge Law Journal. 

Fourth edition £35 

German Private and 
Commercial Law 

An Introduction 

Norbert Horn, H. Katz, 
and Tony Weir 

The aim pf this yolurqe la to fntroduq'e * 
the lawyer warfrinpfri one bffheV' ':- : : 
common few jurfsdfouons ta fhe's’WcJy 
of German law. It begins with an 
historical Introduction and a short 
description of tha German constitu- 
tion and legal system, ^ There follow 
chapters on Contract; Breach of 
Contract; Safa; Tort; Property; Family. 
Law; Nationality; Commercial Law; 
■Partnerships and Companies, . . 
Including Taxation; Competition; 
arid Labour Law. £10.60 : 
paperback £10.60 ' . 

International Law 
and the Use 
of Force by States 
Ian Brownlie 

This Isa reissue of Professor 
Brownlie's Important book, which has 
been out of print since September 
1979. 'There Is no question ..ibut that 
this book will ba generally regarded as 
indispensable to any library of repute 
end will beepm e a standard work of 
reference.’ International and 
Comparative Law Quarterly . ; £36 

Y . •’ [ •.:• •. -• *• ; 

Courts, Prosecution, 
and Conviction ! 

Michael McConvIlle 
and John Baldwin 

This work provides us with the most 
detailed account yet publjBhed.of 
those aspects of Crown Court trial . 
whlchtaka plaoe in. the absenpeof the *■ 
jury and complements the auttiors'; . - : 

> earlier book on the behaviour of , tfie 
Jury Itself; it Is sdundfy.arguqti,. ? : 
Supported by a great deSJ bf atatfst^dl ' 
evidence end oasta ftirfher light dh the 
realities of a process which until 
’recently was ahrqudSd In mystery* , 

The Times Higher education : 
Supplement £12 ; ' * 


Oxford -;v 
University Press 
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A small publishing house: the first year 


By Michael Mason 


At the time of the merger between 
the Virago Press and Chatto and 
Windus, the Guardian printed a fea- 


ture on radical publishing. Only two 
discussed t 


presses were discussed apart from 
Virago itself: the Writers' and Read* 
era' Cooperative, and the firm which 
I recently set up with three partners, 
Junction Books. No doubt we were 
lucky that the Guardian thought of 
us for their feature, but it was a 
pleasing token of recognition for 
everyone In the firm (which now has 
a staff of eight) that they did. We 
have made a small but unmistakable 
profit in our first full year of trading, 
which is another token of recogni- 
tion, and in R more important quar- 
ter: the market-place. In the manner 
of all new enterprises we had always 
behaved as if such successes would 
come our way. More privately, 
perhaps, we had been too sensible - 
too conscious of the difficulties of 
what we were undertaking - not to 
be slightly surprised that the consum- 
ers and the media have liked us as 
much os they do. 


We are “small”, but our financial 
dimensions (the subject of one of our 
earliest and necessarily most hard- 
headed derisions) could have been 
smaller. We pitched our starting 
capital at £45,000, n sum made up ot 
personal money and bank facilities. 
We are thought of as “radical”, be- 
cause we have published a book by 
David Leigh on secrecy, for exam- 

E le, and an important history of les- 
i an ism. But the adjective only de- 
scribes the political and social studies 
books on our list. Over half that list 
is composed of titles on history, 
popular science, literature and art 
history (tfaere are of course political- 
ly radical approaches to these sub- 
jects, but we have not only 
sought books which adopt them). 
The radical tendency today of our 
political books reflects our own atti- 
tudes; it is also true today that peo- 
ple with leftward beliefs seem to be 
more keen than people on the right 
to acquire and study serious books 
bearing on the questions that matter 
to them - and "alternative" book- 
shops are often exceptionally respon- 
sive and reliable as business associ- 
ates. 


Our idea of a publish ins firm has 
worked at a time when this is felt to 


be unusual, so it may be of interest if 
I describe what that idea amounts to. 
It would be misleading to suggest 
that our policy lias not altered over 
the last eighteen months: some of 
the principles we now feel most con- 
fident in represent changes of tack, 
responses to unforeseen discoveries 
about the business of acquiring, pre- 
paring and selling good books. And 
our idea is not just a blueprint for 
the early success of a small pub- 
lisher; many of its features did not 
proceed from commercial thinking, 
but from the' feelings of those in- 
volved about what books, and what 
kind of enterprise, they wished to be 
associated with. 


The diversity of the fist as a whole 
also springs from the personalities in 
the firm. No one who joined us on 
the editorial side brought with them 
a particular specialization in pub- 
lishing let alone a list of books in 
train, but we were all alert people 
with a variety of interests, so a 
mixed list seemed appropriate and 
workable. We have, however, always 
applied a definite idea about the 
level of our books. From the start we 
have supposed that there is a market 
for non-nction books that don't con- 
descend to the reader, but which are 
also readily Intelligible without a spe- 
cialized academic background - even 
if their subject-matter does often 
form part of syllabuses, and even If 
their authors are academics. 


to come our way, unsought, at a 
reasonable Tate. Hitherto almost all 
our titles have been discovered or 
commissioned; the result of a digging 
effort that would dismay the ordinary 
acquiring editor. Our single biggest 
difficulty in our early growth has 
been getting good books, despite 
what we judge to be our attractions 
for an author. We pay decent ad- 
vances, and standard royalties. We 
publish fast (often in less than five 
months) - a founding principle in our 
policy that has become something of 
a compulsory performance as we 
race to fill empty slots in our calen- 
dar. But hypertrophied and niggardly 
firms with established reputations 
(however hazy) exert their irrational 
fascination, and authors often seem 
to put a surprisingly low valuation on 
efficiency and considerateness. 

In the early stages we overesti- 
mated the market. Our print runs 
have shortened by about thirty per 
cent (though, happily, we have re- 
printed a good proportion of our 
titles); our list has necessarily ex- 
panded (we published about twenty-' 
five books last year); and our prices 
have had to rise slightly. To an ex- 
tent we are in the British publisher's 
pasture of more titles and fewer 
books, but we regret the tendency, 
and, as any good press should, we 
want to reverse it. We are seeking, 
rather than recoiling from, books 
with bigger readerships and more 
sensible prices, such as reference 
books. 


edition; this we did not anticipate 
eighteen months ago. The change of 
attitude in the editorial offices has 
perhaps been the most marked, and 
it has mattered to us a good deal. 
We have done well in terms of 
coverage in newspapers and periodic- 
als, but tight schedules ana current 

K roblems in the book-casing industry 
ave often obliged us to deliver 
paperbacks to the literary editors. 
Obligingly, they have still reviewed 
them. 


At the risk of losing that editorial 
goodwill I shall admit that we do 
utile advertising in the press. We 
have our own publicity manager, but 
she spends more time getting our 
authors on radio than drafting adver- 
tising copy. Unfortunately for those 
selling advertising space, the pub- 
lishing wisdom that even a bad re- 
view is worth more than an adver- 
tisement seems to be correct. Last 


outlets, which persuades us that to 
was the right move, though it S 
made at an early stage. Not only has 
the immediate cost been justified 
but there has been an unexpected 
financial benefit: there are small 
publishers in Britain and America 
whose books require to be repre- 
sented with the same scale sod 
emphasis as our own, and we arc 
already carrying the titles of several 
such firms into the shops with better 
results, we believe, than they would 
have achieved through the bigm 
organizations. 


year we published a book on Virgi- 
nia Woolf which claimed that she 


At last good projects are starting 


A very propitious development, 
which has enabled us to undo some 
of the bad effects of increased unit 
costs, is the new recepdveness to- 
wards quite highly-priced paperbacks 
in the British book business. Percept- 
ibly, in the months since we started, 
libraries, bookshops, customers and 
literary editors have changed in their 
response to the paperbound book 
priced at around £5. Our standard 
plan for any book is now a split 


was not mad, and one on Tolkien 
which claimed that he had imitated 
childhood reading such as The Wind 
In the Willow and The Thirty-nine 
Steps. These claims displeased many 
critics; they went at some length into' 
the reasons for their displeasure and 
the books have prospered. 

Small publicity budgets are not un- 
usual for small publishers, but 
another aspect of our sales effort 
is certainly that we undertake all our 
British representation ourselves, em- 
ploying tne equivalent of two full- 
time reps to visit the 400 or so 
bookshops that regularlystock us, at 
four-monthly intervals. This is an in- 
stance of a policy that was not fore- 
seen in our early plans. In fact, these 
plans were unspecific on the question 
of representation, but we were an- 
xious about it. The thought that our 
acquiring, editing, designing and 


Gaims to have proved the merits 
of a particular policy in book pub- 
lishing are bound to be doubtful 
Unlike most commercial enterprises, 
publishing yields a quite new object 
every few days or weeks - or at least 
sufficiently new that you can never 
properly experiment with variations 
on those aspects of it which remain 
fixed. Because the book you bind la 
paper is a quite different text from 
the one you issue in hardback in the 
same month you cannot tell bov 
touch their different achievement* is 
the market are due to their formats, 
This will perhaps sound unctuous, 
but my impression from the experi- 
ence of founding and sharing the 
direction of a small publishing him b 
that a successful book, of our varie- 
ty, will chiefly be so because of quite 
simple, but hard-to-come-by, virtue 
In its text. That Is to say, lucid, 
knowledgeable and informative writ- 
ing gets its reward. 


Among this week’s contributors 


Books as collectibles 


Alan Bell Is the Librarian of 
Rhodes House, Oxford. 


By Robert Halsband 


Los Angeles Antiquarian Book Fair 


Somehow Los Angeles does not 
spring to mind as a setting for anti- 
quarian books, yet for the fifteenth 
time the International Antiquarian 
Book Fair, sponsored by its Amer- 
ican branch, '-.convened there on 
February 18, 19, and 20. (These 
annual fairs in California alternate 
between San -Francisco: and- Los 
Angeles.) “Rare Book Week in Los 
Angeles'*, proclaimed Mayor Tbm 
Bradley, who as candidate for gov- 
ernor is ratin' to occupy the mansion 
in Sacramento. (One nones he will 
continue to favour Rare Books even 
there; under Governor Reagan a 
treasury official once proposed that 
the University of California sell off 
its. rare books because. they were not 
being used frequently edough to jus- 
tify their value as an investment.) At 
the Ambassador Hotel, an immense 
pink stucco pile set far back on WU- 


Entertainment 


RIVERSIDE WRITER^' 
THEATRE WORKSHOP 
AND HAMPSTEAD THEATRE 

Fltetof series of rehesreodpiay 
: rupdln^s by major now writer* 
Saturday ^rdApHIfipm • ' 
Rlve/waeSludkw. ' ' ^ ; 

: Sunday 4th April 8pm 
k*:- V : Hampstead Theatre 
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DWELLING IN MILK 
; Directed ByPAVID lEVEAUX 
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shire. Boulevard, a landmark of ele- 
gance before the dty douched west- 
ward, the California ^ ambience was 
inescapable. Quests at the prelimin- 
ary dinner had to weave their way 
through a tangle of cables in the 
lobby, where an episode from the 
television serial "Flamingo Road" 
was being filmed. 

Not surprisingly, more than half of 
the 105 American dealers were Cali- 
fornians, who showed an abundance 
of Western material, printed or 
manuscript, ephemeral or substan- 
,tiaL But they also believe (with good 
reason) that California is hospitable 
to literary materials from outside 
their slate, and that nothing is too 
odd or too expensive to sell. The 
most pricey item, offered by the 
doyen of Los Angeles bookmen, was 
the Mariners Mlrrour of 1588. “price: 
on application" - 585,000. Another 
dealer was willing to part with 
Beethoven's autograph revisions 
(very few) of the Emperor Concerto 
for $45,000.- But these were the 
peaks or the fair, and it is unlikely 
that any collector was intrepid 
eriough to scale them. A great many 
items were modestly priced for mod- 
est collectors. One exhibitor, among 
seventeen - English dealers who hod 
crossed the ocean and a continent to 
deal at the fair, remarked that inex- 
pensive bopks sold brfskly. The other 
Ebropban. .dealers were, two from the 
Natter) aqds, ; and' Qhbvfroiru.West 
Germany, L who offered Japanese' 
prints and Seemed to he, flourishing, 
thanks to interest on the -West Coast 
in Far Eastern art and philosophy: 

j- ; Among (he more curious offerings, 

1 a Los .Angeles dealer .showed Sume- 
j<rian day 'tablets, most of them from 
! about 2.0Q0 BC. . (Translations were 
.provided.) ,:These' “documents" re- 
tcord. simple btyfness, transactions in. 
commodities .or animals or ' lands 
even the work of two “female fore- 
men” . which added up to’ .“720. 
wotnen-daysV :$vch : a : clay tablet 
could be - purchased -.for ;as ■ little as 
$325 t : At : > the ■ other : Chronological ex* 1 
trefoe, . fiction, -.published v. ; almost 
ybsterday Waj aburtdahtly d^played, 
and . tire s&ttletoh ^reported a 'ffreat 
surge irV collecting contemporary ffcv 


win long reviews in little magazines 
but even blockbusters choseh' and 
propelled by book clubs. Why should 
a copy of John Irving's The Hotel 
New Hampshire , published only last 
year, be priced at $97,507 (in book- 
shops it sells for about $15 but a 
proof copy in mint condition is more 
precious.) The range of offerings set 
out on counters and shelves, from a 
Sumerian clay tablet to a literary 
"propony" like the Irving novel, was 
limitless, but then so are the tastes 
and compulsions of collectors. 


Ian Bell is the author of The Domi- 
nican Republic , 1981. 


Anthony Burgess's most recent 
novel is Earthly Powers, 1980. 


James Campmll was the editor of 
ioa i W Edinburgh Review, until 


Owen Dudley Edwards is Reader 
in History at the University of Edin- 
burgh. His most recent book is 
Burke and Hare , 1980. 
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About 4,000 people are reported to 
have attended the fair, yet the spa- 
cious exhibition hall allowed leisurely 
strolling and broking, in contrast to 
the London Antiquarian Book Fair, 
where crowded aisles, loud voices, and 
over-anentive security guards Invoke 
the atmosphere of a busy market- 
place or stock exchange. Whatever 
its other aspects book collecting is 
inescapably mercenary. The present 
rage -for ‘‘collectibles" as a hedge 
against inexorable and universal 
monetary inflation has undoubtedly 
affected the book trade. Despite 
Lord Rothschild’s analysis in a Lon- 
don newspaper last summer, which 
showed that compared to stocks and 
bonds not all rare books increased in 
equivalent value, books as invest- 
ment still tempt the speculator who 
hopes to choose the kind of book 
th ,afJ? 99 ms to thp tqp of the' Roth- 
schild sbate. Aa collectibles, books ; 
sharq one advantage with pictures: : 
their owners can appreciate them to 
the. fullest whether or hot they them- 
seWea appreciate to (he, same Extent. 

As. i a ; special event for the Los 
Angeles Fair the president of the 
Antiquarian Booksellers Association 
of. America was scheduled to present 
an address intrigulngly entitled 
<‘Tfie Future of , Books : Will Paper- 
backs be $100 Apiece?” Since his 
talk was cancelled : we shall never' 
knqw-the answer - unless he is saving ' 
ti for the next book fair,: irt New 
Pt i fo? end, of: March . That fafr,. 
which- fopd to! be; held at the, Plato; 
Hotel, one Of foe tfty’s finest Beaux- 
Ara, mpnuments.ywilJ take place at 
.tWvWorid^Trtde &htej7 One hopes 
the change of venue is riot symbolic. 

.. >•> i');i ►' . ' , - s v * .fit ' 


P. E. Easterling is a Fellow of 
Newnham College, Cambridge. 


Virgil Nemoianu teaches Conrotfs- 
tive Literature at the Catholic UJJ - 
versity of America, Washington I*- 


Roger Garwtt's most recent collec- 
tion of poems, The Broken Road will 
be published shortly. 


John Gage's edition of The Collected 
Correspondence of J. M. W. Turner 
appeared in 1980. 


Is Tutor in Gassics at 
Balliol College Oxford, His Snobs 

will be published this month. 


Robert Halsband is Professor of 
English at the University of Illinois. 


Geoffrey Hoskino’s Beyond Socialist 
Realism: Fiction Since ''Ivan Deniso- 
vich u was published in 1980. 


James Hunteb is the author of The 
Making , of the Crofting Community , 
1976, 


GABRim. ■ Josipovia’s most recent 

H°L e i T^ e Air Breathe wqs .pub-, 

lisfaed last year; . 


Alexander Kazhdan is Professor at 
the., Dunbarton Oaks Centre for 
Byzantine, .Studies, Harvard Uni- 
versity.- • 

-V ; / * • ; ■ 

Bruce LRnman is Senior Lecturer 
in Moderii History at foe University 
St Andrews, His L pooka • include 
Tke Jatpbite Risingi Ifi Britain, 19$0, 
and $cotfBrtd l746-1832, 1981, !>■ 


publicity efforts for a book would h, 
hamstrung at the last moiS * 
the bottom of a freelance rep’s brirf f 
case - was dispiriting. When ihc2 j 
came we decided to control 5 
important phase of our activlS 
directly. We have achieved SS ! 
tions from bookshops and whokul 

SSlJ!? d -4!2* , !5 cont ? c *s with these J 


Richard Mayne's books include The 
Europeans : Who Are We?, 1972, iiri 
a translation of Jean Monad » 
Memoirs , 1978. 


Vivian Mercier is Professor of Ei- 
glish at the University of Califbran, 
Santa Barbara. His books Incluw 
Beckett Beckett, 1977. 


Rosalind Mitchisqn Is Professor ri 
Economic History at the Unweflfl 
of Edinburgh. 


S. J. NEwman teaches English Uttr- 
ature at the University of L,lverp(HH- 


Pat Rogers is the author o Jk 
Augustan Viston , 1974, and Henri 
Fielding : A Biography, 1979. 


John Rogister is a lecturer in MoJ 
ern History at the University ® 
Durham and editor of the jow*? 
Parliaments, Estates add Represent 
Hon. ' ^ 

William Scammell’s most 
collection of poems is Yes and 
1979. 


Martin Swales is Professor of 0< r ’ 
man at University College Lonw • 


Julian Symons’s books include ft* 
Thirties, 1975. and the crime now 
Sweet Adelaide, 1980. 


John Mole’s most recent colled 101 * 
of poems is From the House Opf * I 
site, 1980. 1 


Roger Scruton is the author of Tfc 
Meaning of Conservatism, 

From Descartes to Wittgenstein- 
Short History of Modern Philosophh 

1981. • 

T. C. Smout is Professor of ScoH^ 
History at the University of . 
Andrews. 


Hugh Thomas’s books ! nc jj 
Cuban Revolution, 1977 , and 
finished History of the World, “ 


M. J!' TiLBY Is , a Fellow ; of SehflW 1 . 
College, Cambridge* 




Rukw McLean’s ■* books . ioclude 
Bublishe^ Book-bindings 
In Cloth and Leather, 1973 iTc? 


rn worn an a Leather, 1973; , : 


Esmond Wrioht Was MP 
bow (Poljock) from 1967 ; 

l ofSwinton Conservative a*;, 

1972 to 1976.J .. 
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to the editor 


‘The White Hotel’ 


page because that is what such pages 
are for. 


Sir - I have declared my indebt- 
edness in The White Hotel to the 
eye-witness account of Babi Yar, 
both in the formal acknowledgments 
and in innumerable interviews. In- 
deed as a consequence of increased 
interest in Kuznetsov’s Babi Yar, 
where Dina Pronicheva’s testimony 
appears, my American paperback 
publishers, Pocket Books, are re- 
issuing it. and quoting my novel in its 
advertisements. The white Hotel is a 
synthesis of different visions and 
different voices; it asks only for 
readers with a sensibility to respond 
to it as a unity, and on the whole it 
has been fortunate in finding such 
readers. 

Since my account of Babi Yar 
(Part V) is three times the length of 
Dina Pronicheva’s comparable 
account, and equally spare in style, it 
would seem obvious that something 
more than a “superficial re-worklng 
(D. A. Kenrick, Letters, March 26) 
is talcing place. This section is where 
my heroine, Lisa Erdman, changes 
from being Lisa an individual to Lisa 


D. M. Thomas also gives a detailed 
note on his indebtedness to Freud. 
This is not a matter of copyright. 
Without Freud's work, Thomas's 
whole artistic and intellectual 


approach would have been impossi- 
ble. The White Hotel could not have 


ble. The White Hotel could not have 
been written. On the other hand, 
there were other massacres beside 
Babi Yar. The debt to Freud is fun- 
damental. The debt to Kuznetsov's 
unique witness is contingent. Both 
are acknowledged as they should be. 

JAMES FENTON. 

1 Bartlemas Road, Oxford. 


The wider theoretical Issues raised by 
Ibis correspondence will be the sub- 


ject of a symposium In next week's 
TLS. Contributors will Include 


Harold Bloom, Lord Goodman, Ian 
McEwan, John Sutherland and j, O. 
Urmson. 


Von Moltke 


in history - an anonymous victim. It 
is this transition, reflected in style as 
well as content, which has moved 
and disturbed many readers. From 
individual self-expression she moves 
to the common fate. From the in- 
finitely varied world of narrative fic- 
tion we move to a world in which 
fiction is not only severely con- 
strained but irrelevant. 


. At the outset of Part V, the narra- 
tive voice Is still largely authorial 
(though affected by Pronicheva’s 
tone) because there is still room for 


Sir, - In Geoffrey Madan's Note 
Books, recently published, the 
author records the story (p 90) 
that Field-Marshal von Moltke only 
laughed twice in his life, and that 
one of the times was on hearing of 
the death of his mother-in-law. 
George Lyttelton quoted the same 
story In a letter to Rupert Hart- 
Davis, including it in a list of “how- 
lers" compiled by Dean Inge, while 
adding “not a howler". Clearly both 


fiction; Lisa is still a person. But 
gradually her individuality is taken 
from her on (hat road to the ravine; 
and gradually the only appropriate 
voice becomes that voice which is 
like a recording camera: the voice of 
one who was there. It would have 
been perfectly easy for me to have 
avoided the possibility of such 
attacks as Kcnrick's, through some 
spurious “imaginative re-creation"; 
but it would have been wrong. The 
witness's testimony was the truthful 


voice of the narrative at that point: 
It started to get dark", etc. This is 
now It was - tor all the victims. It 


I _ - -W- MH IIIV MWkMHVI •» 

could not be altered. The time for 
imagination was before; and, in my 


novel, after. Imagination, at the 
point quoted by Kenrick, is ex- 
hausted in the effort to take in the 


hausted in the effort to take in the 
unimaginable which happened. 

Like Mr Kenrick, I wish the Babi 
rar acknowledgement was as prorn- 
hjont m the Penguin edition as It is 
\heGollancz hardback; but I also 
wm that his version was more Inclu- 
sive and Comprehensive, able to see 
me novel as a whole. Like any 
»rious novel, The White Hotel is for 
‘ivtng in completely, or not at all. 

D. M, THOMAS. 


1834. But it is equally unlikely that 
the Field-Marshal would have 
laughed on hearing In 1883 (when he 
was eighty-three) of the death of his 
stepmother-in-law. For she was also 
his own sister of whom he was so 
fond that he had her buried in the 
family chapel at Kroisau, Silesia; 
next to the space reserved for him- 
self. 


The Field-Marshal was renowned 


in his family for his silence, But 
.there is no similar tradition about his 
inability to laugh, although one 
reason why, at the age of forty-two, 
he chose as wife a vivacious girl of 
sixteen was his desire to live a more 
social life. 


IG.Greyfriars Avenue, Hereford. 


Sl r ! ' Your correspondent D. A. 
jepnek (Letters, March 26), fails to 
E' on ^ important points in his 
525 on ; D. M: Thomas. First, the 
P a 8® acknowledgment spe- 
ryff'jy mentions the testimony of 
&S on i ch 5. v ^ M being taken from 
MMeteoVs Babi Yar. Secondly; op 

Kb St 1 J® edition, 

fffo^or of The White Hotel makes 
Ms procedure plain: ... . 

2“ drived to be the only wit- 
ptfS' the sole authority for what 
iJ* n *nd felt, Yet It had hap- 
j fhjfly thousand times; al- 
TOya in the same way and always 
Nor cap the living ever 
*P®ak for the dead. ■ ■ •• • 


‘Japonisme’ 


in other words, brings -ftU 
j^ne to dle nt Babi Var. He is 
a problem of describing 

even t for. which .there- 5 
of He uses the words 

telLit' in °Vdef.to 


Japanese edition in 1780 and was 
widely influential among the Nanga 
artists. Their art was reproduced in 
colour wood-cut books, many of 
which were to be seen in Paris in the 
second half of the nineteenth century. 

BASIL GRAY. 

Dawbers House, Long Wittenham, 
Abingdon, Oxfordshire OX14 4QO. 


ncologistic inventions he appreci- 
ated. But Fargue was an absolutely 
free spirit. He was 'also one of 


Joyce's favourite companions. 


Except for Philippe Soupaull, who 
as an early friend of Joyce, but also 


‘The Berlin 
Secession’ 


was an early friend of Joyce, but also 
one of the first surrealists to be 
solemnly excluded from the group 
(there were others), there was no 
contact between Joyce and Andr6 
Breton's movement other than the 
pages of transition. 


Sir, - In his flattering review 
(March 19), S. S. Prawer regrets the 
small number of illustrations in my 
book The Berlin Secession. Your 


readers may like to know that the 
German edition (Die Berliner Seces- 
sion, Severin and Siedler, Berlin, 
1981) contains some 150 black-and- 
white illustrations, and that a revised 
second German edition with forty- 
eight colour plates is in the press. A 
catalogue with over 200 plates of the 
exhibition of secessionist works, 
which Dr Maria-Luise v. Grab ere 
and I organized last summer, is still 
available from the Neue Berliner 
Kunstverein, West Berlin. 


It would be my guess today that 
most of the writers who accepted 
Breton's strict intellectual discipline, 
however briefly, did not live to re- 
gret it but, on the contrary, counted 
their gains. I myself take pride in the 
fact that as early as 1927, transition 


introduced these gifted French wri- 
ters to the Enslish-speakina public. 


ters to the English-speaking public. 

MARIA JOLAS. 
106 bis Rue de Rennes, 75006 
Paris. 


The Spanish 
Armada 


writers are drawing on a common 
source and we would be most grate- 


ful to any of your readers who can 
help u$ to identify that source. 

For, with all respect to Lyttelton, 
it must be a "howler". The Field- 
Marshal’s mother-in-law, Ernestine 
Burt (nle von Staffeldi), died in 
1831. There is no evidence that he 
knew her family before 1832. Even 
in that year he is unlikely to have 
thought of her as a mother-in-law 
because his future bride. Marie Burt, 
was only sixl 

It is true that Marie's father, John 


May I add a comment on S. S. 
Prawer’s criticism of my translation 
of two verses from Simplicissimusl It 
Is precisely because I translated the 

E oem so freely, in the probably vain 
ope of making it sound like verse, 
that I included the original German 
in a footnote. 

PETER PARET. 
Department of History, Stanford 
University, Stanford, California 
94305. 


Sir, - 1 refer to the review by 
David Quinn of David Howarlh*s 
The Voyage of the Armada (Decem- 
ber 18, 1981). 


Could either of these gentlemen 
explain why English historians of the 
Armada, when reporting Us eventual 
fate, take so little interest in the 
traditions which indicate that several 
ships eventually reached the Norwe- 
gian coast? The Danlsh-Norwegian 
government of the time received - 
and believed - information that some 1 
seven or eight Armada vessels had 
either called or been stranded at 


John Rnskin 


various places in Norway, and the 
local folklore seems to give some 


Sir, - Rachel Trickett in her re- 
view of New Approaches to Rttskln 
(March 12) expresses surprise at the 

-t a uil — i, 


importance qf Arthur Helps’s influ 
ence on 'Ruskln. Sir Arthur Helps 


Heyliger Burt, married again in 
1834. But it is equally unlikely that 


(not Phelps as the review has it) was 
In Ills official capacity Clerk to the 
Privy Council from 1860 and later 


Clerk to the 


Private Secretary to Queen Victoria. 
He advised the Queen on literary 
matters, he arranged her meeting 
with Dickens and edited the Journal 


of our Life In the Highlands for her. 
He was also one of tne nine literary 


figures to whom George Eliot asked 
her publisher to send Scenes of Cler- 
ical Life when it first appeared in the 
winter of 1857. Not as “obscure” a 
figure as Rachel Trickett implies. 

• • ANN THORNTON, 

15 Chenlston Gardens, London 
W8. 


Andrew Marvell 


1 John Heyliger Burt, though living 
lq Germany, was an Englishman who 
-owned’ property in the West Indies 
and Colton House in Staffordshire. 
Marie had in consequence English 
nationality and in her youth wrote 
English more easily than German. 
But there is no evidence that she was 
ever in Eqgland. . 

> MICHAEL BALFOUR. 

/ JULIAN FR1SBY, 


ms copy oi tne nm edition or Miscel- 
laneous. , Poems as evidence that 
Andrew MarveU.wore his heir long, So 
he does in the frontispiece of my copy 
of Curll|s edition of The Works of 1726 
- but 1 bad always taken it to be a wig. 


support for this. My impression is 
that English historians are vaguely 
aware of these tales but .perhaps 
ignore them as- too tenuous .Or, un-> 
provable to be worth bothering with. 
And I agree that In many caseS that 
seems the only possible response. 
Yet the folk-memories of people in 
very remote places are not always to 
be dismissed: only a few years ago. 
for example, documents were found 
which confirmed the recollections of 
two remote Norwegian : farming 
communities of previously unre- 
corded events in the late seventeenth 
century. .. . j 

The really impressivb Norwegian 
tradition Is that which relates to the 
loss of a large ArrtiadR ship off the 
island of . Runddy (Riinde) softie 145 
miles north of Bergen. The Ideal 
population have always called this 
ship the Invincible Castle;- the In- 
vincible Armada had no vessel of 
that name, but It did contain one 
"castle" ship: the Castillo Negro. 
Wliat is especially interesting in this 
connection is that the islanders con 
be shown to have been using the 
name Invincible Castle surely a 
natural conflation of -the name of 
fleet and ship - decades before the 


fleet and snip - decades oetore tne 
publication (1884) of Duro’s' book 
77ie Invincible Armada, which is nor- 


JOHN RAYNBR. 


Walne’s Cottage, Swan Lane, Bur- 
ford OX8 4SH. 


Garrick Club, tonddn WC2B 

9A.Y.’ '. v \' 


77ie Invincible Armada; which is nor- 
mally credited with having first 
established this as the generally, 
accepted. , name outside Spain . for 
]Gng. Philipp. force, .;v 
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In ihs hopeful years Immediately 
procedtof) world War I, threo young 
writer* formed e loose bul vital nr- 


Italic alllancB. Than "Msn ot 
1914"-Eara Pound, T.S. Eliot, 
Wyndham Lewis— and (heir close 
friends lames Joyce and Hand Gbu- 
dler^Qrusku would geooral ■ much 


of Ifao Intellectual an orgy ot Ihe 
twentieth century. They Imagined 
Ihelr united flux af farilfianl poetry, 


novels, paintings, end sculpture la 
iBke Ihe form of e vorlex-sn explo- 


sive convergence of sentinel beauty, 
order, ond force. _ 


—Wit j ygjm-.— 

m 


SB® '■ '^1 


"A brilliantly comprehensive study 
of all sspeclB of Vorllclsm vrilh Il- 


lustrations of key works. n -Uiicoli] 
Kinlaln, The New York Review of 
Boohs 


"Most valuable for those who prefer 
solid literary history to theoretical 


projections..,. It Is dotted with judl 
□lonely selected quotations end bite 
of Information that csst Ught an the 


S ynergistic relations among Lewis, 
ound. and Eliot. The interchanges 
bat ween the 'man of 1914* havo alien 


beBD studied, bul aover quite in Ihls 
way, which usefully Integrates pa- 


way, which usefully Integrates po- 
litical Ideas, happenings to the virt- 
ual arts, ana biographical highlights 
Into tha study Oi poetry."— Modem 


Philology 


"TJiqolhy Malawi's oomblaalfon of 
full knowledge and. admirable Ifldte*. 
'dapaljinUM VhHef a bp{y,i*Juilf>fe 
, tnrfi. While hb;m*Wflra fho rttid- 


alrlyandso 


firmly— ee Mnlfcror done— la a 
triumph." -ARTHUR M1ZENER 


"Malenrt has done an exorilonl Job 
of Iranfng the nooinllcaled relation- 


al Iraalm the mimnilcaled reuuion- 
alifps pf Pouqd, Elio Land Lewis, end 
. of demonstrating ihe significance for 


all Ihteo of Voriwlam end Its blight- 
ed hope.' Ha shows convincingly 
how lh« threo principals ware untied 
by their common concern wilh craft, 
Iradlllqr), aw) social responsibility 
•nd at tha tame time divided by theft 
differing altitudes toward philo- 
sophical and political problems. He 


axpoitly analyzes lha parts playod 
by Goudler-Bmtka and Jamas Jqyce 
on the fringes of lha Vortex and 


demonstratse the crucial Importance 
of World War I. Hie detail od knowl- 
edge of the art of both Gaudler- 
B retake and Lewis makes it possible 
for him to clarify the rolo or Vortl- 
otsm Id bridging tne up between the 
visual and the verbal arts." ' . 

-DONALD GALLUP 



nearer to cenler-a|ago the paintings 
of Wyndhanv Lewie and tne sculp- 
ture of Goudler'Brzsaka.-Tlinotny 
MstereT pnta In gnaw light Che writ* 
•' «n associated wRh Ihne greet ait- 
. lifs-E| lot, Pound, and Joyce.; In pa* 


tfeultf ihe mriwectiqiu between arl 
; • end pdfitiod haVa alldotii been harrj 
died with. «Mh Dr^mera,** . 

-DONALD DAVIE 


'transition’ 

Sir, May l thank Petr Skrabaaqjc 


does seem as If .the Castillo Negro 
could well have, ended uji. in Norwe-! 


gian waters. She was the largest of 
ttte .“hulks" (hoiks, ureas) which 
formed the core of the Spanish fleet 
.as It moved up-Channel, and was last 
recorded, together with the Trinidad. 


*s:xa& 


Sir, -‘Hugh Honour in his review 


language of the Painting Manfiaiof 
the Mustard Seed Garden was avail- 


S «tters, March 5) for having written: 
a letter I intended to write to cor-; 
rect an earlier correspondent’s rala- 
statement: concerning transition and 
the surrealists? : 


Valencera, picking up survivors from 
the: Bark of Hamburg north of lre*' 


l 
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able' until 1956. ' Ih fact. , a French 
translation’ by the learned and sensi- 
tive writer, Raphael Petrucd, was 


: Eugerte JGlas recognized very earjy, 
that this movement, Its: dramas aria 


published postiiumously a year: after 
his . premature - deafo : ; in : rl917.'. 


• xinnA- W this; is what he has 

S ' yinally, he makes ; a gtatefol 
leogmcn^ to^Kuinetsovihamr 


Mr si .wifipwi- ana -ms Amer- 
-' S W 1 tap* of indcbfedf 

- V.' tone - '°i n ^ eppyrtefo’ 


Although' r hlir-rtallai ’ aitd ’ /hWf' 
Fforich In Orfafoi petrucci made fos 
homd fh Brussels and he sltotild fro 
remembered ■ for his penetrating 
, study La . Phllosophle de la Nature 
darts i$rt tfExtrtmc. Orlent (19 IQ) ■' ; 

This.Chihese wbrk.^riginaHypiib- 
Ushed -jri 1679-1701, -appeared in : a 


expulsions ■ notwithstanding, had 
attracted . the most talented , iyounc 
FrenCh writers of the tjme.' It would 
have' been temiss indeed on hla part, 
if as edltor pf a ; magazine devoted th 
roh temporary' 6xrierlmental : writing 
and-- 1 foe* accompanying plastic arte, 
he had ncglected to r give this Bfoup, 


land,. AH' three ships' had been too. 
battered .clearly, to keep up with the 
main; Spanish fleet;' but, the' Castillo. 


i*;. 


as 'well las ij'WoJk ,ih Progress , foil 
exposure.: ;’He , regretted thaf . their 


practice what' this sedriiiT to have 
meant .Is that 'the.: Castillo -Negro 
cduirf stay; at sea;, but dq -littfe more, 
thdri rori with- foe witid. Hep 'squad- 
ron flggfehipi foe Grafi Orlfon; Was fo'. 
fod Bamd sea-area j 4t : the safoe' fifoe, ; 


VOBTIX 




Pound, Eilat, arid Lewtia : 
: By ‘TIMOTHY MATERER 
; wifh i« mwir^ • L ‘ • ‘v 


‘ : CORN ELL, UNI, VEkSJTY PRE?S - Sit-- 
Ely HAwt. 37 Diver Street -..I 

v ; V-v‘ ' ^ IftM^tm-WlX CW ; - ;I. . ' - If 


9y)denc©' to thp contrary it 1 seena a;' 


fctli' ifoaca'/kf'a w' ifetit 1 4atfb ; j, 

-i; ■*.»v |, .‘j . . - ..J., - .. .... ’ . I 
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fair deduction that the Castillo Neg- 
ro perforce followed the same gener- 
al course, bul on past Fair Isle. The 
local Norwegian tradition, that she 
had a very large number of people 
on board when she struck, also 
seems borne out by this account, for 
if she followed the Gran Gri fan's 
track then she four limes traversed 
the length of the Irish west coast, 
through waters where there were 
many ailing ships. Some Spanish 
ships ended with two or three full 
complements on hoard: the Bark of 
Hamburg's people are likely enough 
to have Been juined bv other survi- 
vors before the Castilfo Negro was 
blown north again. Even the persk- 


f 


tent local association of talcs of 
boxes of coin with the wreck on 
Rundpy do not necessarily seem 
absurd; when the Paymaster- 
wencral s ship caught fire in the 
Channel she was hustled in among 
the hulks, and her treasure transfer- 
red. One would assume, if there is 
no evidence to the contrary, that the 
Castillo Negro - as the largest and 
therefore sufest-looking ship in the 
squadron - would have got some of 

On Rundoy one finds not only 
talcs hut also graves. Even in this 
century local children have still been 
ordered not to play on a marked 
grave, winch it is said is that of a 


The Middle Ages 


CHRISTOPHER R. CHENEY 

The Papacy and England, 12th-14th Centuries 
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CHARLES DUGGAN 
Canon Law In Medieval England. 

DIMITRI OBOLENSKY 
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& of priests or monks found 
led nftcr the wreck. 

The full case cannot be set out 
here; but it is quite clear that a large 
ship did hit Rundoy some time in the 
lateish sixteenth century. But is the 
coincidence of name merely that, 
and no more? Did this ship actually 
go down in 1588? Was it actually an 
Armada ship? Unfortunately the par- 
ish records for the period in question 
are lost. None the less, a marine 
archaeologist who an official of the 
Norwegian Maritime Museum insists 
was a serious and reliable f though 
amateur) investigator, maintained a 
few years ago that he had evidence 
. that church taxes in the area in ques- 

I ! ,(M Jcn« re P aid L P artl y *n Spanish coin 
tn 1599 and that there was also evi- 
I (fence both of rape and murder by 
the men who got ashore from the 
lost ship. This investigator was 
arowned in the course of investigat- 
ing another wreck shortly afterwards, 
and so never published his findings, 
the details of which he was a little 
wary of revealing before he had 
assembled his full case. But if his 
story is true, then it is fairly obvious 
m what kind of diocesan and provin- 
cial records he must have found his 
evidence; and there are plans to re- 
peat his search in the relatively near 
future. Bul even if this proves fhiit- 

,s ^ s , Ul1 enough in 
tne traditions of Rund0y to warrant 

EariS"' 10 " ft0m ^ —I 

Or so it seems ta a lay eye. Others 
besides myself in these northern latl- 
tudes would be glad to know if the 
professionals see things differently? 

KEITH BROWN. 

inm" 1 pi? i i ete ‘ ^,°5 l0, Fostboks 
1003, Blindem, Oslo 3, Norway. 


Translating 
‘Beowulf’ 

Sir. - Contrary to Stanley B. 
Greenfield's assertion (Letters, 
March 5), Walter Thomas’s version 
of Beowulf does include lines 491- 
/Uy of the poem. There were, to mv 
knowledge, at least three editions of 
Thomas’s translation, namely, those 



(abridged). I presume Mr Green- 
field refers to the third one. 

JACQUES MOURADIAN. 

10 rue de la Terrasse, 75017 Paris. 

‘Disraeli’s Grand 
Tour’ 

Sir, - Jasper Ridley, in his review 
March J2) of Robert Blake’s Dis- 
raelis Grand Tour, praises Disraeli 
for not boasting of “his amours” as a 
traveller, unlike his friend James 
^.lay, and mentions as evidence “a 
brief and discreet reference to the 
charms of a lady in Malta". The 
reference is in Disraeli’s last letter 
from Malta to his brother Ralph be- 
fore he sailed in Clay’s yacht for 
Corfu, and it reads as follows: 

There is a Mrs Pleydell Bouverie 
Wl ft a P re “y daughter, cum 
multis alia. I am sorry to say 
among them a beauty, very 
dangerous to the peace of your 
unhappy brother. But no more of 
that, and in a few weeks I shall be 
bounding, and perhaps seasick, 
u j?° n .,| h ® bluo Aegean, and then 
all will be over. Nothing like an 


emetic in these cases 

{Home ^ttn, 1885, p $ * 
Lord Blake, who quotes fan, 4 

=a-*inSS 

master in the person of Bjrcm 
had remarked about 
hero in Don Juan, in sinff 
cumstances and setting, that 

No dou bt he would hare bta 

R,,f fh- much 7 ore pathetic 

But the sea acted as a »rou 

_ emeUt 

DONALD SULTANA, 
University of Edinburgh, I W 
men! of English Litera£re,Xd 

bu U rgh I™9JX 60r8e Sq “'' * 

Language of the 
Underworld 

.. ?*«* As t0 th e use of the word 
pig for policeman (Letters, Febm 
ary 5, March 5), let me quote fa» 
the 1811 Dictionary of the Vida 
Tongue'. • 

Pl 8- A police officer. A China 
street pig; a Bow-street officer 
Floor the pig and bolt; knock 
down the officer and run away. 

This dictionary may be little mot? 
than a pirate edition of , Capisii 
Francis Grose’s. 1785 DVT, which 
would take the term back Qveronc 
hundred years from Hot ten’s Sbq 
Dictionary of 1887. 

J. D. WILSON. 

7 Tower Place, Whitstable, Kent. 


Information, please 





jwwi 

Muunws* 


Aurora Australis, the book produced 
by Shackleton’s Antarctic Expedi- 
tion, 1907-09: references about the 

■ • ^3L an . d # the ^ e J? J bers ' Pf the ex- 
pedltion;.for a stfcdy. ' 

n -j : John Millard. 

11 ™ Broadway Avenue. Toron- 
to, Ontario, Canada M4P IT4. 

I Eliot Bliss (b 1903, Jamaica), author 
of Saraband £931) and Luminous 
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U1 ***** »■. Hall B Upper, for foil 

, , •Swtofc' In Mkrqfimt - • 

we pubtbh the iWcro-edlitons of ovw i3j00Q ' • 
oewspapen and periodic* from all over ihe wattd 
•Out qf Print Books 

^ h r 98, “° ° f ,hemavfliIabte on nim.nche or 


Isle (1934): fuller details of her 
career and information about her 
present address or the date of her 

of e tnX^ itl0n0flheLetterS 

19 Lonsdale Roadflwidonl'vvil. 

I Margaret Cameron (1815-79) 
, fln T- documents 



MS W«t 85th s£S2f ApfljJtL 

York, New York Jp024. 

reminiscences, sought; for an 
authorized biography/ * ; 

Blenhoim CottaSet’ OrchMd h Laiie, 

Old Boare fffli, Oxford. ’ 


of composition and publica- 

■' o v, ' ■ Paul-. Fusseli, ; 

New 


< ' B3S5BSSSISS?? 

V ' " "Mir ' " ' 


I-. ■. V 


Continuing tbei Works of :■■■■ ■ 


■j * ' 


-. 'Hardcover £fl - •; 

• Octnui) t\ Prc» • Jac-i • . . 


Mary Afom ffl il 670) , portrait nhinter • 
• and her husband' 


• 1 j-;...:. I*. 


pf- Y- Temperliy (1879- 
19391, historian and diplomat: per- 
sona! recollections, letters or other 

Ar»b'al u " iverel,y ' 

■ r, H. N. V. Temperley. 

De tC rt il e P l of - A PP ,ied Mathema- 
tics, University College of Swan- 

SA2 8PP 8Ct ° n Park ’ Swansea 

John Blacker, Benjamin Jarvis, and 
John Thornton, merchants of Ena- 
hsh birth or descent living in the 

'i™ on: any blog- 
raphical information; for a study 

■ tegTSn^n ,he ° anii 
0.nr.auld Sfe' S ^Tr“ n 20 

Pogman Square, London WlH 

Bolshevik activities in Sinkta 
Turkestan) during 1920s 

fn n l ,930s and , lhe tareat 10 ^ r *tish 
fil d 1 , » per?onal r « c oHections, diar- 
, !“» memoirs, etc, especial- 
a «d Urumchi, and of 
Colonel P. T. Etherton, ConstS- 

SlfJrls & Ka5h ? ar; also related 
material from contemporary Soviet 

2 ^. from ^Intelligence 
^^.Pepaftment, Gov 
ernment of (ndia, 

w Pete)f Hopkirk. 
^Ai£ h 2h- ^ ur ray :(PubHsbersL 50 
. Alberittart? Sthqet^ London Wl. 

C1864- 

• and edtfn? r fn: .iotlrnalist 

.ana «dKor^f ; the /London Dally 

j : ^hereabouts 

'‘ShhTZEmT 1 ^ documents and 
fh^ s-v & eriaIS , telfitive t0 Wm and 
a ^° 1 Personal remi- 
niscences j- fof & hiptprical study. ■ 

.‘r, Frank l. Parisi, Jr; •' 

, pepftrtmeni ; j of ■ History 1 The 

■ • , e * ccut °re. » copy- 

ordescepdants; fora 
. projected edition of his work 


Author, Author 

Competition No 64 
Readers are invited to identify ■ tl 
sources of the three quotations whi 
follow and to send us the answers: 
that, they reach this office not lal 
than April 23. A prize of ItO 
offered for the first correct set 1 
answers to be opened, or failing th 
the most nearly correct - In whk 
case inspired guesswork will also l 
taken into consideration. 

Entries should be addressed (0 ifa 
Editor, Times Literary Supplemw 
P O Box 7, New Printing Hous 
Square, Gray’s Inn Road, Londo 
wClX 8EZ. The solution and resufi 
.will appear on April 30. 

1 “T fl ke care of him. He bites!" 

2 Me a vast awful bulldog, black iik 
broyrri,. 

Completely terrified wh®n nearl ^ 
town: : 

calves, perceiving butchers, 
trembling reel, 

So did my calves the approach!^ 
monster feel. , 

3 But I remember now, that I P 

always surprised 

■ By the bull-dog in tne Burling^ 3 

Competition N0 6O 
Winner: Alistair Elliot 
Answers: . . . ..... 

1 “Try to be Shakespeare, leave inf 

. . rest tQ-fpte" 

, Robert Browning, “Bishop Bfai*- 

gram’S; Apology 

2 “Ah! - How clever Shakes 
the Countess was savin 


't: .t- 
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, How glowfngr 

, wnew- a speech from ‘Jull 
.Herl„..t, perhaps his. J 
. oeuvre of all. YesI ‘Julia Set 
is whaM like best of that 
great mas 
Ronald Firbank, The Flm 
math the Floor, chip! 

3 The Coiiiit ;said a great mar 
things to me .upon the oc 
added. Very politely! 
much • he stood . oblige 
Shakespeare for making me 
to him - But. d-propos, said 
Shakespeare rot /baking me J 
^ he forgot a small puocti 
announcing your name -.J' 
you under a necessity ,of. « c 
yourself.- • ./ . • 

, Lawrence Sterne,; A Sentii 
; v Jom 

f 7>M' .rs/skJ a L*i*H-*' 


FRENCH LITERATURE 


Celine’s letters to his translator 
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A remarkable anti highly revealing 
set of letters by the most controver- 
sial of all twentieth-century French 
writers, Louis-Ferdinand Celine, has 
recently come to light and is being 
offered for sale at Sotheby's (April 
14-15). The letters, which number 
about eighty, were written to John 
Marks, the English translator of 
Gfline's first two novels, Voyage au 
bout de la nuit ( Journey to the End 
of the Night) and Mort A credit 
(Death on the Instalment Plan). 
(John Hugo Edgar Puempin Marks 
also translated Cela's novel La Fami- 
lia de Pascual Duarte as well as 
works by Reng Clair, Sacha Guitry and 
Jean Malaquais. He was responsible 
for setting up the BBC Iberian ser- 
vice during tne war and from 1943- 
53 was Times correspondent in Mad- 
rid.) They remained in the Marks 
family after the death of John Marks 
and until now Cdline scholars have 
been unaware of their existence. 
Some of the early letters contain 
valuable comments on the way 
Cdline viewed his writing, together 
with interesting explanations by him 
of certain phrases which were giving 
the translator difficulty, but the prin- 
cipal value of the collection consists 
in the light they throw on the novel- 
ist's enigmatic personality. The rela- 
tionship they depict goes 'well beyond 
that of author and translator. The 


first letter, dating from early in 1933, 
suggests that at this stage Marks, a 
Cambridge graduate in hTs mid-twen- 


ties, was scarcely known to Cdline 
personally, if at all. Before long, 
however, he had become his intimate 
friend. The letters are frank and 
often sexually explicit. 

Our understanding of C£line is at 
present so limited tnal the discovery 
of virtually any additional evidence 
would be considered important even 
tf it were far less substantial than the 
contained in these letters to 
Marks. The importance of such dis- 
coveries Is further increased by the 
fact that Cdline’s life is inextricably 
In j n j 0Ve J 1 w '^ one °I the sorriest 
periods of recent French history and 
w particular such questions as 
,, ^L 8 vT fls ^ m ^rism and collaboration 
wnn the Na2is during the Occupation. 

Cdllne's fictional writings are 
tased heavily on his personal experi- 
ence and few readers of his work will 
oe able to resist speculating about 
Hie extent to which Cdline fs to be 
Ktentihed with his disconcerting fic- 

tinne The Same SpeCUla- 

tfaSihf n< ev ." ab 5 • surround his rela- 
SSPJ* h« public persona. The 
S. 0f i. p T la, " le ? Bnd is 8 mon- 

5L . ment of hatred, a man - 

fat S pn insanity, with an inde- 
The^nniL^!- rc ° r apocalyptic. 

Swit^" 15 10 have b ® en on, y 

iw wimng to encouraee such r vl ^ 


and 1935. The middle volume of 
Uibault s biogr.iphy (dealing with ihe 
years 1932-44) is still awaited, and of 
the letters by C6line already, known 
there are rcjatively few examples 
from this period that can be consi- 
dered truly revealing, compared with 
the number available from the im- 
mediate post-war period, when the 
leisure first of imprisonment, and 
then what was virtually house-arrest 
m Denmark, allowed him to com- 
municate his impassioned feelings to 
all who were prepared to read them. 

. C flinc was loath to talk to others 
in detail and in depth about the 
nature of his writing. It is especially 
valuable therefore to have the com- 
ments he makes to Marks on what 
he sees as the musical qualities of 
Vovage. He encourages his translator 
to heed the peculiar rhythmic quality 
r>f the writing: “Tfichcz de vous por- 
ter dans le rythmc toujours dansant 
du texte, . , . N’ou liez pas que le 
livre modifie, module, d'un chapitre 
& 1 ’autre, surprend, doit surprendre 
un peu le lecteur, dans son rythme 
mfime, d’une page h I’autre. Tout 
cela est danse el musique." The lan- 
guage of Mort A credit he sees hs 
“ encore plus volligeur” than the lan- 
guage of the earlier novel. It was 
already known that C61ine did not 
have a very high opinion of his play 
UEglise. He was aware of lacking 
the necessary theatrical sense. (“II y 
a une technique spgciale, des trues, 
un „ certa * n ‘uoeud’ qui m’dchappe 
. . he was once reported to have 
said). He is similarly dismissive of 
the play when he mentions it to 
Marks: after some vague hopes far 
its success, he finally writes a letter 
in which he says that this “petit rati” 
is worthy of neither publication nor 
translation. What is, to my know- 
ledge, new, however, is (lie claim 
that Georges Pitogff had wanted to 
put it on but in a way Online found 
unacceptable. 

C6!ine makes no secret of his satis- 
faction with Marks’s translation. The 
few examples of English to be found 
in these letters give the lie to 
Celine's boast that he was totally 
fluent in the language but he clearly 
hitd sufficient knowledge of English 
to make an intelligent assessment of 
the translation. He braces himself, 
however, for only moderate success 
in England. English taste, as he im- 
agines it, is rather “sugary" and the 


ui u ic ruie 01 

Pron??n t *«P Ve u-^ efore this * he was 
Interviewers false 

SicKs, about his -w- and 

dea,h in mi > in,ere!t ta 
it the P°* rn sfeadily and with 

who ha«? b k r of cril,cs Md scholars 
3 >h« * convinced that, 

?ifo W ion , of Proust, he is 
^.greatest French, novelist of our 

ls ofte n taw 


translation of Voyage is far too ex- 
pensive. Death . on the Instalment 
Plan is unlikely to succeed, because 
the -English public dislikes “ces his- 
tones tristes’’. (The comment will 
seem strange to those English read- 
ers who find the humorous aspects of 
this novel so memorable.) It likes 
more humorous writing, particularly 
what he calls Jewish humour. He was 
later to call England “un cloftre-de 
juifs et de vieilles filles". 

This characteristically jaundiced 
view of his public is exceeded only 
by his virulent dislike of all (he pub- 
lishers with whom he' comes into 
contact. (Chatto & Windus, the.' firm 
by which Marks was employed as a 
reader, is given the distorted form 
Schatto.) On the other hand, he re- 
cords his delight at the fact that 8000 
copies of Voyage have been sold in 
Czechoslovakia. The difficulties of 
a publisher for ah English 




trsrtftM -lit' ‘‘“IH.RUHUieia auu iw 

ctmvinc?.^ if ;are the Ftost part 
however , that the writer 
SS rr^ an must not be kept sppa- 
MRndCeiL^ eVer to. under- ■ 
and historical 
Gibaulfs 

prX& of ™h two of the three 
appear^ 1* , vo ^re es ; have dow 
®able- ’ niu 1 ^ft is extremely 

°f cSMS Ult ‘ I he 'W adv *se r 

ttiten'M has had access to 

unavSlaki!?*! riahnkmies that were 
Nt4be ' S 10 others ' Bui the por- 
and 'n,^ . remains onc-stded 


pamphlet Mea Culpa (eventually 
accepted by Allen & UnWiri) will hot 
come as much of a surprise, nor will 
the sudeess in France of the anti- 
semltic Bagatelles pour, un massacre'. 
The latter, though; Celine' tells 
Marks,' was responsible for him io£' 
ing all his official medicaljjosts. .‘He 


By M. J. Tilby 

were refused in Pari:, by boih the 
Opera and the 1937 Exhibition. 

On one occasion, doubtless with 
Giugnols Band in mind, Celine 
writes to Marks for details of the 
London terminus from which a train 
departs each night laden with coffins 
destined for a graveyard in the coun- 
try. Was this Gare des moris Water- 
loo Bridge? he asks. The macabre 
spectacle, which Cfilinc claimed to 
have observed on a previous visit to 
London, was obviously destined to 
please the author of Voyage, a novel 
m which death is a constant preoc- 
cupation. 

The letters contain few comments 
about other writers but there is one 
extended dismissal of Malraux, which 
makes interesting reading alongside 
the latter’s assessment of Cfiline re- 


corded 111 a post-war interview with 
Frederic J. Grover, published in Six 
Entredcns avec Andre Malraux 


(Paris, 1978). Malraux, Celine wrote 
on 20 September 1934, 

me semblait splendidement dou£ 
et puis il a manque de pudeur. 
d’autocritique et de veritable ex- 
perience, if s’est pris au serieux. A 
present il est devenu tout & fait 
putain. Je ne crois plus qu'il en 
sortira rien - Des vagues Da foil il- 
lages orlentaux pretemieux et gra- 
tuits. C’est grand dommave. Avec 
Marcel Aymtf, Dabit et Morand ce 
fut ft peu prfts la m£me histoire. 

The comment may, however, be seen 
in a slightly different light when it is 
remembered what he said elsewhere 
about Aymd, Dabit and Morand. It 
had been Dabit’s novel L’Hdiel du 
Nord that had encouraged C£line in 
his decision to write Voyage', Villa- 
Oasis, Debit's third novel, contained 
in his view ‘Tftme fran?aise ft I'fitat 
pur". Marcel Aymd was for him “le 
plus fin des conteurs francais 
- actuals”. Paul Morand- was ; singled 
out by him as being, together with 
Henri Barbusse, one of his mattres) 
he was, C£line said, “!e premier qui 
ait jazzi la langue frangaise”. What 
troubled him was that Morand's 
work had become Increasingly diffi- 
cult to read. AH the same, even after 
the war, in a letter to" Jean Paulhan, 
he was prepared to link the names of- 
Proust and Morand as Ihe two 
criateurs of the period. 

The letters alsq -reveal Celine's dis- 
like of both America and Russia 
(“quel affreux pays”; “une . mon- 
strueuse ordure”, he said of the lat- 


name Ceiinc would not have meant 
much to die average English news- 
paper reader of tiie lime. The alti- 
tude towards Scotland Yard is again 
apparent, (hough, in Cdline’s depie- 
lion or Inspector (or Sergeant?) 
Matthew in GitignoTs Band. 

The letters themselves, like the 
much smaller number of letters to 
Evelyn Pollet and Elie Faure which 
have already been published, are 
often picturesque objects. Some of 
them are written on the notepaper of 
PigaH’s Tabac, 22 boulevard de 
Chchy. Others are on prescription 
farms from the municipal clinic in 
Chchy where Cd line was employed. 
The intimate revelations present a 
humorous contrast with the primed 
exhortations on the subject of syphi- 
lis and croup. (One of the telephone 
numbers of the clinic - Pdreire 15-71 
- contains a hint of the origin of the 
name Courtial des Percires, the in- 
ventor featured in Mort A credit and 
modelled on a real-life author, Hen- 
ry de Graffigny.) The letters are 
signed in numerous ways: Des- 
touches, [L.] Destouches, L. F. 
Cdllne, L. F. Destouches, L.F.D., 
L.F., L-D, Louis F., L-F C, Louis, 
Louis F-C. It is surely not far-fetched 
to see this proliferation of names as 
a reflection of th«: persistently ambi- 
guous relationship between Dr Des- 
touches and his various literary per- 
sonae. 

But what makes these letters espe- 
cially precious is the portrait they 
contain of the friendship between 
Cdline and Marks. The relationship 
between the author and his translator 
has hitherto gone almost completely 
unrecorded. Milton Hindus, who cor- 
responded frequently with Cdline 
while the latter was in Denmark, re- 
veals in his L-F Cdline tel que je Tai 
vu that he had been in (ouch with 
Marks before approaching Cdline but 
it is dear from the letters = be, pub-: 
liaheg that by . thin stag* ’ :. the 1 


friendship bul ween Cdline and Marks 
was almost at an end. In a letter 
dated June 22 1947. Cdline says dint 
he would be pleased to have Marks's 
address in Spain, adding: “C'dtait un 
■excellent ami - il doit avoir lft-bas 
une assez jolie situation - c'dtait un 
Inspanisanl enragfi." And on August 
5: ‘‘Grftce ft vous j'ai retrouvd mon 
bon Marks ft Madrid. I] m’a dcrit une 
trts genlille let! re." However, on 
March 13, 1949, he wrote again lo 
Hindus saying: "Quant ft Marks il 
m a comple cement plaque, il ne m'dc- 
rit plus. The three post-war letters 
in the Cdline-Murks correspondence 
are indeed all dated 1947. 

The pre-war letters to Marks are 
mostly of n highly affectionate na- 
ture. For a spell in 1934 and 1935 
Cdline even addressed Marks as 
“mon vieux lapin”. The latter was 
fourteen years younger than Cdline 
and the Frenchman delighted in giv- 
ing him "paternal" advice, as on the 
occasion when, doubtless recalling 
his own brief marriage to Edith FoL 
let, he candidly tells him to many 
for money. Even at an early stage, 
he tells him to address him by any 
term he likes - Tutur, Destouches 
A/wi, Salaud - but not M aft re. The 
bond between them is the result of 
their passion for women. Marks was ' 
apparently highly successful with 
women. Cdline comments frequently 
and Usually with great appreciation 
on Marks’s petites emies. He admires 
the long list of names on which the 
Englishman could draw and envies 
him his youth and brio : “Q Espagnol 
de Londres, don Juan des Brumes", 
he hails him on one occasion. (Marks 
was brought up in Spain and was 
bilingual m English and Spanish.) It 
was clearly their practice to exchnnge 
sexual confidences and the way in 
which Cdline talks of women gives 
the most intimate of nil available 
pictures of, him in this p?ripa, \ _ ... ■ - 
• i He had aVrernaTkabie a^t/fafor \ 1 ' 
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ter). On the other hapd, they reveal 
the frequency of his visits to London, 
a city Jte had^known well during the 
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has been reduced to acting as a 
locum in the country, with a daily 1 
remutieration of 100 francs (not eyen 
a pound, he adds in disgust). ; On. top 
of that, . ne receives,' he claimsi: pn 
average four, threats on bis life every 
day. Marks also translates the -two 
ballets Cdline wrote in -this period. 
La Nalssance d’une fee and, Voyou 
Paul. Brave. Virginia -{incorporated- 
by the author in Bagatelles) aqd . his 
suggesdoh that Voyou, Paul - be 
offered to Sadlers well s is. greeted 
with much approval by Cdline. No- 
thing came otthis, just as the ballets- 


First World War, his experiences at 
this time later becoming the starting- 
point for Guignol’s Band. These 
visits were in pursuit of both plea- 
sure arid a place In which to work in 
peace. Ho stays at ,the Plaza Hotel, 
Cranston's Hotel in Bloomsbury, 
takes furnished rooms in Highgate 
and even talks of acquiring a nouse 
in Chelsea. ...... 

A similar project was formulated 
wjth respect to Jersey 1 (to escape . 
“(’invasion iaune eri France 1 ') , 
though, the island features chiefly In 
the correspondence as the location of 
Cdline's encounter with , Scotland 
Yard. Hie outlines of the . bizarre 
story of Celine's virtual arrest- aft. a 
would-be asspssjn of the newly- 


known. Lettprs. from Cdline lo the 
French .Consul in Jersey^ .who played 
a part jn rescuing , luqi from, the 
hands , pf die police, wefe published 
sbme years ago lii.thp volume bf the 
Cahiers de Vifeirie devoted' , to 
Cdline, Cdline'a letfer to. Marks re- 
veals , his .sense pf outrage at being 
Insulted for more than an hour by 
the detectjve (“You,, lie, slrl”) and 
theq all but arrested. His passport - 
was evidently retained for; four days 
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pleasure. Lmidnn fnr him whs 
nbvinuMy wliai I'aiis ami Berlin were 
fur others in the same pcric.nl. ”C«in- 
me je rcgiette Lumlres et let. ntaisirs. 
inquiets! cl I'incomparablc windmil 

t sic|!" On another occasion, lie 
mpes Marks will fix him up with 
some female company: '■Preparcz- 
moi mon vieux un cul bicn anglais 
pour ce s£joiir que je puisse ni ins- 

f iirer intimemem tics choses locales, 
e veux enculcr Ic priii temps!" In 


another remarkable letter he tells 
Marks he is bringing a delectable 
dancer to London (not Karen Jen- 
sen, the Danish dancer to whom he 
dedicated the first edition of [-'Eg- 
Use ) and seeks his assistance in find- 
ing her a suitable companion who 
knows the London nightlife: 

A ce propos il faudra prfivenir 
F . . . que i'aurai besom d'un 
veritable gentleman pour la night- 
life de cette ravissante pereonne. 
Ltd -intone s’il esl fibre et ie disire- 
Vous savez que ma vie nocturne 
n est pas cclle d'un gentleman ct 
on me rendra grfandl service si on 
nwntre les beaux enuroits anglais & 
cette admirable compagnc. Je crois 
cl'nilleurs que le guide ne s'e tu- 
bule ra pas du tout. - Toujours un 
peu maqucrcau par mes tendances. 
J'nime & rendre service. 

Women are frankly objects of 
pleasure for him: "je ris des choses 
du cocur. Cest que Je suis vieux ct 
cochon." A woman is either mater- 
nal or a whore: "Ce n’esi jamais line 
honnftte femme au sens oh nous Ten- 
tendons idiotement. La culture et la 
religion ont erdd une femme entiire- 
ment IhSorique." He takes a particu- 
lar delight in foreign girls - Polish. 
Danish, American and Chinese. As 
he says on one occasion, bis house is 
always open to timid sheep (“brebis- 


peurcuvcs"). While they were not 
common properly there is more than 
a hint that these women were on 
accusiun passed round an intimate 
circle of friends. Celine also tells 
Marks to set his women to work - 
that's precisely what they want and 
they will thus be made happy. 

Ctfline's favourite view of himself 
seems to have been os maquereau'. 
"Un maquereau vaut cinq enfants. II 
faut clioisir. Trcnte a ns bientdt 
d’cxpgricnce glnitale me ' donne 
(rente miiic fois raison" and he ex- 
horts Marks to transform his house 
in Dorset Square into a brothel. In 
what is probably the most revealing 
of nil these letters he says; "(Juana 
on cst jeune et inlellectuel on rough 
d’etre maquereau, quand on est 
vieux et intellectuel on rougit de ne 
pas Pfitre. On a compns. Vous 
n’avez pas encore compris, petit 
lapin - Ca vlendra . . . . Le maquereau 
est un fils un peu mdchant et pnres- 
seux, done adorable. Quand serez- 
vous done ndorable vieux iapin?" It 
is a pity we do not have Marks’s 
reply. 

The letters to Marks thus provide 
an intimate picture of Clline in the 
1930s, one that is so far unparalleled, 
even by the letters quoted by Henri 
MnhG. Not all will approve of his 
attitude towards women, but this 
correspondence- reveals what is in 
many respects an attractive personal- 
ity. A zest for pleasure is expressed 
boisterously by a showman who en- 
joys playing a role. Any idea we may 
have had of Cdline's misanthropy is 
dispelled by the affection he obvious- 
ly felt for Marks. Other letters in the 
collection show his concern to prom- 
ote the interests of such close friends 
as the painter Gen-Paul and the 
pianist Luclenne Delforge. For 
Cdline scholars perhaps their greatest 
interest is the opportunity they 


afford of coinpnring the author's atti- 
tude towards women with that of 
Bardamu in Voyage. There arc ob-> 
vious points of contact but there is a 
lighl-hcarledness here which is Jack- 
ing in even the more humorous mo- 
ments of the novel. 

Marks was also the editor of the 
short-lived magazine. Night and Day. 
This British attempt to imitate the 
New Yorker lasted from July to De- 
cember 1937. The Cdline-Marks cor- 
respondence shows that Marks kept 
Cdline abreast of the project. An 
examination of the issue dated De- 
cember 9 reveals two items of in- 
terest. The section "Literary Snack- 
bar" contains a short, unsigned but 
appreciative review (undoubtedly by 
Marks himself) of Mea Culpa and 
The Life of Semmelweis. The pam- 
phlet is described as a “tub-thumping 
tour de force" and the medical thesis 
“an impressive important work which 
anyone interested in these topics [life 
and death) should read". The inside 
cover of the same issue contains a 
.lumber of unsolicited comments on 
Night and Day received from read- 
ers. Alongside' Anon from Manches- 
ter and various other Englishmen de- 
signated by (heir initials we find one 
L.F.C. from Paris writing: “Le N. 
and D. nous semble joliment rdussi. 
Nous sommes surtout en extase de- 
vant votre splendide dessinateur 
jTopolskl). Impression impeccable. 
Travail hors lignel Et Thumour! Un 
triomphe, je crois." Nor did Cdline 
forget the magazine. At one point in 
Gmgnof’s Band, he writes: "... de- 
vant le ’Lyons' le thd giant de jour 
et de nuit que qa se passait" and 
then adds tne words “Night and 
Day". The significance of the English 
words, which undoubtedly recall the 
popular song, is clearly not fully 
grasped without an awareness of 
Cdline's friendship with the young 
John Marks. 


Wagering on chance 


PATRJCE DE LA TOUR DU PINs 
Une Bomme .de podsie . . , . 

Tome I, us, Jew de Vhomme en ivu 
ntdmc 

607pp. Paris: Gallimard. . 


! s ! gg s gs — ■ — gg . terludes". The books are subdivided 

„ - n .. into sequences of poems, liturgies, 

By lan Bell short dramatic sketches and passages 

r- - — ?— — ■ - of straightforward prose. The inter- 

PATBirF OF I A Tniin mi pin- ,udes “ mos tiy » n dialogue but also in 

PATRJCE DE LA TOUR DU PINs diary QT [ orm _ serve the 

Une somrafl.de pqdsle . j . . . game purpose as knots in a rope of 

Tome I, i*.Jeu de Ihomme en iui- pearls,'*' to prevent the chain from 
ntfime falling apart. In other words, this Is 

607pp. Paris: Oaliimard. . not a collection of poems to be dlp- 

- n - ped Into at' random. To be' under- 

In twentieth-century French, poetry Sinre^m enff-jSl 

Patrice de la Tour du Pin is a re- -. pages of it. The question 

freshing anomaly. Uplike raost of his k f he B start of lho lflSt J oeni of 

contemporaries , . who came from r 

bourgeois or working-class milieux, ■" 
he was born (in 1911) Into an aristo- J? v . anu ' m0n hlstolre s'achftye 
cratic fora lly of landowners, In the Quel pnssager ma sulvi |usqu’au boat? 

Sologne. The dlfrerence was not just Wests that the poet, knows he is 
one of class. With a few notable asking rather a lot,, 
exceptions French poets of his gen- : 

oration lived and worked in an urban How many readers have their pati- 
envlronmerit: The young Patrice once rewarded depends on bow 

g rew up to the accompaniment ' of many pick up the' right wave-length, 
uhting-homs in the forested dis- An essential preliminary is to grasp 
tance and the flutter of wildfowl in the precise meaning of the two kej 
ponds and marshes. He was essen- words in the title and subtitle. First 


AU the characters represent facets 
of the complex personality of a poet 
who can only explain nlmselt by 


Sequence from Deginnma to end - ail 
600-odd •• pages of it. The question 
posed At the start of the lost poem of 
all: 

Id vonu, mdn hlstolre s’achfcve , . , 

Quel puss ago r rii'a sulvi jusqu’au boat? 

suggests that the poet, knows he is 
asking rather a lot,. 

How many readers have their pati- 
ence rewarded depends on bow., 
many pick up the' right wave-length. 
An essential preliminary is to grasp 
the precise meaning of the two key- 
words In the title and subtitle. First, 


Hally country-bred, and his poetry sommei not "sum” id its everyday 


reveals to an unusual degree ai\ sense but stmimn as in the Siwimo 
awareness of himself as on Integral Theologies of Aquinas. Second, lew. 
part of bis own natural habitat. not "HBmo", and "play” only in the 

Another contrast is his accessible §?™kfing }} ™ n ‘ 

Uy. Perhaps because he spent most , 8 through there is a long 

of his life In the country and did not a,r « n . d charade. The poet creates a 


associate regularly with other poets, 
perhaps also for temperamental 
reasons, he never went through the 


Surrealist mill. His poetry is not 
esoteric. Not that it is always easy. 
His Imagery is derived from his vast 
knowledge. K>f , the , flora and faunq, 


airana or cnaraae. me poet creates a 
world of his own devising, peopled, 
along with angels and animals, by 
men and women wiih strange names 
reminiscent of medieval romance and 
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asy> fairy-tales: Lorenquin, Ellor, Gor- 
vost phoncelet, Fauln, Lydlverquln, Bos- 
un „ decarf, and so on. There seems to be 
iide,V., n ? symbolism in these names, though 


1 (ahd fungi) of his ovtn countryside, . m .names, though 

aftfi cvenWrteK readers ate Ukely to! Si ,® Ieei 
r .-J • t^ed ajPedt Larofts^. There are'alsq * 


. passages .Where, fro. dictionary, can ® l|fe v .on a lake island, is^the 

’ - 'help. Where: he uses a vocabulary of, TP™ 0 of' h rare and Very lethal fun- 
: i hi i o wn ' inventl on. . But foe' persbv err ■ ^ « °ne of a 

V *.• inig 'readers will eventually master, this -.ISSFr ^ “St 
i : i personal . language . 'and understand IF^ht conceivably te identified with 

'!•' V m message the' poet seck^ . fo : wl 89 :i a An ^L her fl 5 0r f lis , 

: . v&nvev. 'Ti. : •• • ■ . i. i He plqys the .part of a' 

‘Vj,- A ; SO dier ,. 1 grouses about" his uniform. 


the message the 1 poet seett , to; S“J ur K, D A T 8r ’ fl 5 0r ,' 
CdnVBY. ■' Ti. : •• • • V ■*.:'• 1 He plqys the part of a', 

iwi*: .Wu. "niform,. 


8 ?, 


••• a;. -j. . i . soldier, grouses about" his uniform,' 

- T.{R;1947 htt to major work, a|fio; :! ipoks Jisdainfuily at:thc tnhsk he has 

-■''■'f ^:'i‘ 1 madei ifo w par> coufesAig as he puts it on; 

i. ife appearance-. If, included, most of : i. ■ p " r ■ T ..r' 




hhd. published before 1939 Je^me represenlq tnal en bfiros / 
i'a great deal. hfore, weId-'...,.Ma premiftre reaction 1 ' deva.nt ;le 





playing God. His chosen vessel to 
begin with is Lorenquin, the founder 
ana first administrator of "L’EcoIe. 
de Tess," . aq institution for 
“theopoetical" study. There is, he 
explains, no symbolism In the name, 
which he chooses "simplement pour 
le plaisir de le nommer;" and it is to 
be "un lieu-temps de reunite au plus 
proche de celui oh le mystdre de 
Dleu touche le secret humain.” 
Lorenquin's successor gives a precise 
definition of “jeu": 

Mettez-y peut-filre la notion de 
“pari", d'un pari fored et accepts : 
sur le hasard? . . . L'lmportanf 
pour nous est ce que nous folsons 
du hasard apfes chaque coup, puis- 
aue e’est Ik, ft I’intetieur, que nous' 
I'exposons, avec nous-mfimes, ft 
Dleu. 

. Thus the meaning of the subtitle 
becomes dear: man’s stake In him- 
self - a bet he eftn hardly expect to 
win. Tess is burnt down, and in the 
end all the characters, however 
tenderly and even affectionately de- 
picted by the poet, are damned. 
After visiting them in Hell he returns 
to the surface with a canticle In 
praise of God., 

The bet, however, is not money 
down the drain. For Patrice de la 
Tour du Pin his creation was an 
exercise in self-examination. The 
purpose of the first Somme de Po&sle- 
when it appeared thirty-five years 
ago and. now In'its refined and slim- 
med-down forfrj, was and is. to vies t 
and illustrate how far' mart could’ live' 
creatively solely on his. own intellecr 
; tuai resources; The second and third 
are eventually to be republished after 
.revision; and in their final form the 
three volumes of the trilogy 'will have 
; as thelrresRective central themes the 
sfokeofman jh: himself;, as an indi-; 
vml, as e metnber.pf ‘society and 


than- pws^tlnghlmwlTCbmisrively 

tOjGod. ;The first, volurtie contalhs 
some of the most evocative 'poetry 
anti .polished: prose in. all; twbntieth- 
century French literature. :As the ex- 
pressipn of a*, sensitive, ' thoughtful' 
Bnd questioning mind, It can'be rated 
Outstanding success.', lls^rposl' 
tunpamMitgl iacmevemehf' is as q ;d£i' 
monstration qf the Pascalian doctrine 


la Galette and a dog called Betty. The drawing was first published In Celine, 
Cahiers de T Herne, 1963. 

Sceptically mystical 

1 — " l] - ■ " — ' ■ - - =a= that "language can produce only Gc- 

By Graham Dunstan mZit ffl ^ntiSge'^fV^ li 

Mnrtin with pure subjectivity, results in i 

IVAJ1 Ull sonse of |fcc ab0 )| tj0n 0 f t he self and 


By Graham Dunstan 
Martin 

ROBERT GREER . COHN:" 

Mallarmli Igituir • 

189pp. University of California 
Press. £17.25. 

0 520 04188 7 

LEO BERSANI: 

The Death of Stdphane Mnllarmft 
lOOjjp, Cambridge University Press. 

0 521 23863 3 

Robert Greer Cohn attacks one of 


but I suspect that one of its difficul- 
ties is tne struggle of the rational 
spirit (the title's "Therefore”) with 
tne problem of ' consciousness; and 
that this Is why it is a dark, negative 
though still fascinating work. Cohn 


his Oeuvre de Mallarmi: Un Coup de 
Dis (1951), and the present book 
would. be even dearer had it also 
contained that earlier essay. 
Nonetheless, it is indispensable, en- 
riching the text and giving us further 
insights into Cohn's concept of “let- 
rapolarity". 

This Is best illustrated by the critic 
himself: "Take any classic philo- 
sophic proposition, such as -'man is 


point, of tetrapolarity, the statement, 
that says a. proposition is both true 
and false Is itself ,both true and 
false.." Perhaps, then, Mallarmifi's 
struggle in Igilur toi imagine para- 
doxically the joining of consciousness 
with the; All, - la Itself . a . paradoxical 
imagining; ' a foot which, Mallarind 
hlraself knew well, ' . • • ; 

If ! ; every paradox entails its own 
contradiction,;' then one should not 
evade the deliberate contradictions in 
Mall army’s own thought. Leo Bersi- 
ani|s, intriguing hew bark provides us 
with .a series of such contradictions. 
(IVThd. poet's expressed longing for 
a, language^ which, would "rtmuridrer 
le. dtfaut des! langues" (ie, establish 
q language, where, words qo longer 
bdrt;an*aTbUiaw relationship to real- 
ity)' seep as contradicting bis belief 


its replacement by images of the out- 
side world. Similarly and by an 
opposite irony, the poet's, seeking fa. 
objectivity results in an original « 
unique poetic diction. (3) The poel 
deprecates ''occasional" writing wa 
publishes only as a self-protectwe 

S esture that enables him to pui® 4 
teraturc, privately and secretly, 
elsewhere; yet he takes f such «ire 
over his "occasional" writings llw 
they acquire an air of supreme 
value. (4) There is tension In w 
work between difficulty seen both « 
the precious secret which must w 
inaccessible to the profane and as tw 
variousness of meaning which pre 
eludes any one privileged reaoijifi; 
(5) Whereas Mallarmi suggests tjf 
the universe exists to be ‘ explalnew, 
summarized, concluded |n 
Book", his work continually in®" 
on. the impossibility of such definJhw 
statements. (6) His great intellectual- 
ity contradicts his equally great 
sqality. He is drawn toward* 
world he seems to reject. (VWfl 
said that Mallarmd was, of a!lj* 
people that, he knew, the on ® 
bad seemed most at hopie m ® 
world. And Mallarmd wrote: w 
Nature a lieu. On n'y ajoutera p»- j 
All' this might maRe MfllW 
seem to be an eirdn, in the origj™ 
sense of that perfectly evasive P^S 
who will never commit himself m. 
attitude. But surely Bersani has_P? 
hjs finger here on an intnnw**. 
of Mallarmd's thought. The fact « 

that MaUarm6's poetry is one oi w 

few that treat the relationship ,^ 
twfen words and reallW With ^ 
scepticism: words are shifting * . , 
and, the universe is seen astiie , 
erJ;mystio sees.it: "Net neti"- C<JJ 
cro^st^ his paradoxical rt ‘°.. rl i. 
same' effect: we deseed^ into a ^ 
go of contradiction; Mallarme t? 
one and only sceptical mystic. 

: As' pieces of. writing, Co ^ n !Lg°» 
has an engagingly S. B 

always, Bersanl’s suffers nonj 
muddiness - , of .language 
.nonetheless repays . the trouble 
expend? on it. Tn^-e .are 
taring misprints fo Cobn^he Ben^ 
.text suffers from su<ib e rt 0 fLf g U l 
writing of "en” for "et" (p \W'\ X 
both books ’are essehtial reuoiug 
■MallaVmd's gdmirers. ’ v: . • 
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Enlarging the oligarchy 


EDINBURGH makes HISTORY 


=g — g ivc . the impulse buyer the idea that 

^ j. ru he is facing George Rosie's biogra- 

By Owen Dudley Edwards phy of Miller accompanied bv other 
J of Rosie's own writings. What the 


mmer acconipameo Dy other 
of Rosie's own writings. What (he 
book in fact is, is a carefully edited 
assembly of Miller's representative 


GEORGE ROSIE (Editor) assembly of Miller's representative 

Hiwh Miller, Outrage and Order P re f accd by a valuable bio- 

Autography and Selected Writings S 0 P S “"?en?,° w fhe'myth' 'if 
233pp. Edinburgh; Mainstream, the Scottish "democratic intellecr 


233pp. cum 
£10.95. 

0 906391 17 2 


the Scottish "democratic intellect", 
but if exaggerated, the myth is on 
the right side of the divide between 
truth and fiction. Miller and his Scot- 
tish counterparts assumed a far lar- 
ger audience for their writings than 


nating, ami a great lesson to modern 
activists in the politics of the en- 
vironment. who will find what for- 
midable predecessors their move- 
ments had. Miller had prejudices 
aplenty, but as a self-taught examin- 
er of country and people he largely 
depended on hard personal know- 
ledge. Above all else, his writing is a 
tirade against ignorance, and an in- 
sistence on taking all means for its 
removal. 


byrerian who was in favour of Cnihc- 
lic emancipation". Miller's first poli- 
tical journalism was primed long 
after the final stage of Catholic eman- 


cipation had passed Parliament in 
1829, and when it came to hnrse- 


ogaing Milter very definitely prefer- 
ed nis victims live. 


Hugh Miller, stonemason, geologist, ?? r a H t ,. , f. nce ^ or t ^ e,r writings than 
journalist, prophet, controversialist, :“ c,r ei, tist counterparts in London: 
Scotsman and suicide, was a man was . an . ^Sarehic rather than 
who believed in using his words with Uemocratic intellect to which they 


WJIU UCIltvcu Ml uaiMK Ml® WVIIU3 WILIl , , J . i * — , 

force, so let us begin by giving a a ddressed themselves, but that oh- 
hearty welcome to the book and a B ar ^by. wa s a large one and intended 
hearty foot in the rear of the kilt to , V the,r activities to be made much 
its publishers for the imbecility of the lar S er - 

sub-title. A great service has been What denrlu inf . nH . H hu 
done in rescuing Miller’s journalism ! er * present e^ 

£ b'Sf M ™o V c " ^ Sd 'Zfetplaie "Z S %] 

Jin b n n iJ JvLr« from cu,tura l r ‘ches of its past instead of 

works ^ave tec” ncluded ^erc C fonfining itself to comforting mytlio- 
hln “ff. ?8‘P S ' whether perpetrateef by the 


Ic can hope that they will arouse l?fi?va rd 

further stages of revival. First hn- Ros J is reac j a L e ISiJ’bK 

bares . the , occasional fang, Y notably 

S. Kke th y e America^ the S p^Ufet of 0 1966 ^who 

ctaiki. .0 u.. } 0151 rampniet or 1966 who 


The anthology readily concedes 
that over questions like the extension 
of the franchise and in labour organ- 
ization Miller was decidedly con- 
servative. Rosie even terms his poli- 
tics “a species of eighteenth century 
Whiggism". which is a bit harsh: they 
are roughly the same as those of that 
other voluble nineteenth-century 
educationist of Scottish antecedents, 
T. B. Macaulay, and probably quite 
consciously so. Rosie is rather more 
happy about the vehemence of Miller’s 
Anti-Catholicism, and only prints 
the briefest of extracts on this tneme 


The biographical part is done with 
balance, indeed on one point with 
remarkable artistry. After his death. 
Miller received pious biographical 
treatment apparently prepared under 
the supervision of his wife, but a 
manuscript work exists in the Nation- 
al Library of Scotland in which a 


Recent 

Substance and Form In History 
edited by L. Pom pa & W. H. Dray. £ i a 

France and thaJacobfta Rising 
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F.).McLynn.£i5 

Farming Practice In British 
Prehistory 

edited by Roger Mercer. £ro 
The Institutions of the Law 
of Scotland 
Viscount Stair 
edited by D. M. Walker. £40 


nephew injects very sour comment 
on her version of family history. 


with which Miller was slightly obsess- 
ed. This is unnecessarily delicate. 
Apart from the fact that I, and I 
think most other members of the 
detested Church, would have thor- 
oughly enjoyed having more of his 
brickbats thrown in its direction, it 
would have helped add a further 


MET! ■ -SS "Si? 22 i“ "Son 


do read it, as the popularity in their 
day of G. J. Renier’s The English: 
Are They Human ? .and A. G. Mac- 


much of his writing distasteful to 
today's reader”. At which Rosie 
snarls “Maybe!" la phrase much be- 


£:?ZLXir S* TotZ d ESS in similar 'contexts by Hurt 

wurress. Miller is ^ no Tocque- M ac Diarmidl and then some nice 


dimension to tiis thought. Miller was 
not merely a ranter; like his admirer 


SP 1 hi.i h?V ^hir-h ; th* MacDiarmid) and then some nice 

P W n h ' C 0 h i, ,n demolition work is on the way, pre- 
A “ d facing. tone as welt as in content 


this profound ana trenchant discov- 
ery of England by a Scotsman has 
powers of inspiration to the student 


powers of inspiration to the student 
of present-day England as well as to 
(he historian. 


A* to Hugh Miller, Outrage and 
Order: A Biography and Selected 
Writings the sub-title, shorn of ounc- 


Writings the sub-title, shorn of punc- 
tuation as it is on the title-page, may 


facing in tone as well as in content 
Miller's texts on Highland Clearances, 
aristocratic anti-intellectualism, in- 
fant chimney-sweeps and the geo- 
graphical lunacies perpetrated by 
tne Court of Session in its desperate 
anxiety to find for property interests. 
On Miller’s geological expertise Bnd 
its relationship to his radicalism, 
both biography and texts are fasci- 


Carlyle he liked to appeal to intellect 
and emotion in the same roaring 
breath. It is fascinating to see him 
discover in Dublin labour organiza- 
tion in the early 1830s the foretaste 
of horrors ahead when labour activ- 
ism had gathered strength. James 
Connolly could hardly have objected 
to such a citation. 


Rosie elegantly lets her story prevail 
in his main text and gives the 
nephew his ugly word in several hila- 
rious footnotes; a most instructive 
and effective use of. sources. 

Rosie (and Neal Ascherson, who 
has written an introduction to the- 
volume) are past masters in' the pre- 
sentntion of Scottish realities in ways 
that can hardly fail to interest non- 
Scottish audiences. The non-Scottish 
reader of this volume will find him- 
self swept up in the growth of Scot- 
tish national self-consciousness within 
a framework of Unionism, the anti- 
dlitlst roots of church disruption, the 
observation of how Burns was de- 
radicalized by posterity and Scott 
posthumously acknowledged as a 
force for liberation, the concept of 


force for liberation, the concept of 
patronage as a demeaning influence 
even in workers' organization, the 
natural wonder and human tragedy 
of the Scottish countryside. All in 


all, Hugh Miller, Outrage and Order 
is an outstanding intellectual con- 


On the other hand, if Rosie allows 
us only a little anti-Catholic vinegar, 
he overdoes it in the other direction 
by claiming Miller bs “a fierce Pres- 


is an outstanding intellectual con- 
tribution for a general audience, and 
while an index would have improved 
it. the whole thing reads so agreeably 
on Rosie's part, and so memorably 
on Miller's, that the loss is much less 
serious than in most volumes of such 
diverse interest. 


Pigment in the blood 


By Peter Keating 


MARV McKERROWi 
The Feeds 
A Biography 

ft937 d 31 b X 8h: Ca,,anBal<!, £20 - 


Of the six children, flv$ became 
painters. Of these, George died at 
the age of twenty-one before his abil- 
ity. as an engraver and painter was 
able to mature. Susan, the only girl, 
seems to have lacked the ambition 
that characterized her brothers. She 
also devoted much of her life to the 
family rather then her art, though 
she was still an accomplished enough 


h was unusual for Thomas Faed to 
raake public statements about his art, 
wr when invited to distribute prizes 
IL?® ttimgton School of Art he 
‘r? opportunity to offer some 
JJww that was clearly based on per- 
ex P enence - Deploring the 
seductive appeal 0 f Classical models, 

«ud? n »r ! P« rted 10 have ™gcd -tho 
concern themselves only 
3S y*B which they had sedn 

Wr umT* e y* s "* t0 P aint ‘he 
mrchddren of London rather 

5S n , of . Tr ?y"' and to "select 
Thnm« their own country?'. 

raedi "own country" was 
J , aild lt inspired the subject 
nf"S ^ ° f his «Wk, but fUsO 
{John ■ j t W0 cofobrated brothers 

JE? £ nd u JamM } “d ° f aeveraI 

XSS,£^ 5 B °* ,his remarkable 


painter to exhibit at the Royal 
Academy, and the examples of her 


work reproduced in The Faeds are 
very attractive. James became a well- 
known, and highly paid, engraver: 
John and Thomas were renowned for 
both portrait and genre painting. 


considering the Faeds collectively she 
demonstrates the range and variety 
of their work and therefore also 
helps rescue them, critically, from 
the limited artistic stereotypes that 
have, too often been used to char- 
acterize them. The large-scale narra- 
tive paintings on Scottish themes for 
which they are best remorabered - 
John Feed's "The Wappenschaw" 
and Thomas Feed’s 'The Last of the 
Clan" - are discussed sympatheti- 
cally; as also ate Thomas Faea's once 
famous studies of the poor like "A 
Lowland Lassie" and TThe Mither* 
less Baim"; But- the defensive tone 


much an air of beforigfrig fo afveiy 
particular place and time; their senti- 
ment and narrative content remain 
obtrusive. 


Yet there is much else to admire. 
The portraits by al! three brothers 
(and by . Susan Faed . as well) are*' 
consistently . impressive, while' John 
Fa fed especially is represented here, 
in addition to the familiar genre 


sympathetic paintings, by his superb illustrations' 
Faea's once of J Robert Bums's . poems; no 

tti. A 111 1*. v 1 1 j . 1. 


sometimes adopted by Mary McKor- 
row in discussing- these paintings is 


Hfjfiy McKerrow points out in 
ctottifa 1 ’ ,Th° maa Faed was so 

&J2 ***.* the P ufaUc I ^ nd 

thai ft?. n8S f , of the Scottish poor 
oflen * assumed he was 
famJly background, 
off forii!?. wa s a comfortably* 
Miu2nP»f M , ^18 ineer fr °m Gate- 
aofijSSf 1 Jn Galloway. There is 
^tising in that: it is: 
hi W^on rather than the real- 
Nminc? a? jJVPfoaiiy mid-Victorian 
^ 5bvSuf f tpday. ble that , SeethS 

ba dk£ou e l 1 0t J? titan the. : class 

McK?r™L“ e,r ar tisfic talent. Mart 
Wa SteM" 1 *. fhis as an “Ob- 


opposed his eldest son John’s early 
interest in art. John simply impro-. 
vised paints and brushes from ma- 
terial around him and sought -suppojrt, 
and patronage, from other local 
families. At the age of nine, Mary 
McKerrow claims, he was painting 
"serious miniatures", and three years 
later he was “visiting the villages and- 
towns of Galloway . . . painting the 
ari&tocracy and notables". By the 
time he moved to the art school at 
Edinburgh his reputation as an artist 
was already established and he could 
encourage his brothers to follow his 
example. 


understandable, perhaps even desir- 
able. They still carry with them too 


romantic allegory; and, most not- 
ably, "Catherine Seaton and Roland 
Graeme' 1 which succeeds in capturing 
a depth of. personality rare in Vic- 
torian paintings of women. 


MacDonaldicide 


By James Hunter 


MAGNUS LINKLATERi 

Massacre: The Story of Glencoe 
Photographs by Anthony Gascoigne 
159pp. Collins. £7.95. . 

0 Ob 435669 1 


They did sb with the same kind qf 
natural ease, though only ‘after their 
father's death in 1843. Once parental 

■■ ■ ■ tf ...... Tt. 


tiQtt? jMs as an “db- 

■ ’ »«k 32? tS t and . te n d 9 t° avoid 

a statement 


uotl; m c , -.r' n \ “““ we ■ came. 

.atm thK?I herf *ld* of the- family 
•-.Urti - 1 " 0 cnersv f,n« ui. 


disapproval was out of the way, Thp- 
mfts, who 1 had been apprenticed to a 
draper against his wishes,' immedi- 
ately joined John in Edinburgh. Jamds 
held back for a white. Jjfo hadlnherited 1 
his father’s '.engineering skills arid 
seemed set to take: over .the family 
business, but soon he, also moved to; 
Edinburgh,, Starting fts an assistant to 
his brothers and iheh.quickly develops 
tag ftp experimental interest lo nwxio* « 
tint 'engraving. Critical and financial . 
success followed effortlessly and all ; 
three bfothert were, infiyitably, dtawh ; 
to London for varying periods of time. . 


By twentieth-century standards it Was 
a very modest piece of butchery: 
thirty-eight dead; a few score survi- 
vors fleeing far. their lives into: the 
wintry hills. But 290 years after its 
occurrence the Massacre of Glencoe 
still provokes interest and argument; 
not least because pf the brutal disre- 
gard of the traditional rites of High- 


context of the lime. This wax no 
obsoire tribal feud, though cl an rival- 
ries impinged, upon ft, particularly 
the long-running hostility -between 
Campbell and 1 .MacDonald. The mas- 
sacre, as Llnklater makes clear, was 
a coolly reasoned - act 1 of state; a 
carefully ^considered gesture by Scot- 
tish Ministers seeking to protect Wil* 1 
liam .of Orange and the ‘ Protestant 
Succession from Papist and Jacobite 
plots, and rebellions which -'invariably 


involved disaffected Highland clans- 
folk such as thoae who inhabited 


Glencoe. Highlanders killing High- 
ldhtiers was nothing new. Bui in tha( 
more innocent age there was some- 
thing genuinely, shacking iti the no- 
tion that- a supposedly Christian gov-, 
eminent - might order the "extlrpa- 
fipn" of: an entire community. That 
was whqt made the. happenings at 
Glencoe a $ause cilibre then and- 
latter; thpt and the .morbid romanticism 
whit* soon invested Glencoe itself 
with thp. air of * place nlade for dark " 
tifteds; 

lUriklaier.-Js fiptid on Gien- 
cbe, .up'mOuutfiirtft^inistff and moOds. ; 
So is Anthony Gascoigne i who, took., 
the : photographs .responsible' for 1 
transforming ’ this joint: production 
into' that Tare achievement, a picture' : 
book in which' thh jllusfratipus a'dd'ld 
the: wtitten Word feslde tnem.. :: ; 


- {and hospitality on the part of those 
soldiers who rose in -the night and 


! Mary McKerrow insists that her 
main-task is'biogfophfcaU she is con- 
certed primarily with : rescuing the 
Faeds from . the neglect; they have 
suffered in .the present century, and 
tius she certainly achieves. But, .by." 


murdered their, hosts; men, , women 
and children. The Massacre of Glen- 
coe is no isolated incident. Beyond 
the : killing of the .Glencoe Mat* 
Donalds lay :Gulipffen, : the Highland 
Clearances and the , ej(Mhdtiori of the ; 
Gaelic way .'of life. : 

The main merit of Magnqs Link- ; 
later's retelling 6f the Gforiooe tale, ■ 
apart from its readability, is the sure- 


: footed way in -which 1 , tne author. Sets 

. 1 . /-11 4.1 lli . 


the Glencoe tragedy jri the political 
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SCOTTISH LITERATURE 


The end of the auld sang 


n I ^ i .. ffteraiuL^f iK f hiirnri™i r i£ Sc "i. ti5h language problem which provided being unsurpassed, but Scott debased 

By James Campbell JS h? H the bone of contention. The question his characters, their tongue, and 

■■ r Pi-'j ch . ,u - vn,s, 1 IL pretensions and is the same now as it was then: finally his own achievement bv re- 

cn xj ~ ( ' : i i r J n re!atl °n *° a proper should Scottish writers write in the legating them - “the only true^chil- 

F.DW1N MUIR: P ' CCeS arC the , ,angUa f e s P eak - in which they drVno? his genius" - to a s™bordin- 

Uncollected Scottish Criticism n™f'i 3 n flssessme n | °l are e “ ucale “ and - after all, gov- ate place inliis novels. In his poetry 

Edited and introduced by Andrew SlJ ,/ Bro ^ n ’ au _ [ . hor of e L rned: or ought they to react against he sacrificed the close fitting Sf 

Noble * Tte Houf ■«"' the Green Shutters, these conditions and write instead in words to th.nES ^ich he mus^avi 

269pp. Vision/Bames and Noble ior to Jovce's^orimb & of tl^A rtisr^ L ’i me nalu . rally !° ® urns known from Sis devotion to Scottish 

fc-_= msmS liifsl P saesss 

twcnticth-ccnturv Scottish literature, terse pieces on aspects 5f the state of "Reduced to its simplest ferms" he f° m ,n wh ] ch swords 

Indeed, he « almost as valuable as modern Scotland. wro{e Scott and W«5Ti q’iaT ? ,ust ** “‘’sheathed every few pages. 

MacDiarmid, since his scepticism was Muir’s difficulties with 3 hT SJSL l lg g?! ^ was the effect of his incomplete 

295? <5 5?. tendency to in- literate SStS the%Iif wS and E£* m “A."*?? he «*■?■ 

Of the Scottish Rf.naktfinpM ■KPS must hBve'beenfotoiing 6 in P the Scot- think in another;thSt theTemotions w Si SSL j! 


bourgeois audience which is <Liir, 
to approve his morality, i’Sj 
his accent, only on Burns Nigbf* 

Not surprisingly, Muir likes 


bul their qjnnri '"ow the i thfed^ flSh^minds Jhafstevenson^ i^Matitm^as're- 

jB? w ”5 ,n E . ,,g ‘ cated Scots, who cuine from a dis- *'sh which for tliem is almost bare of hI C fi ui? fancy, and his prose had to 

^ JJK D ? rn !. ,l l** sy ”, lie " tincl cultural tradition quite separate associations other than those of the i/ ™m* y rf de i5 0rated to s , UIt - 11 ‘ Tbere 

^f W r E bad written from the English one, were suddenly classroom." When this separation is th« SOI #lf dublo “ s speculation about 

ESSMj! Sk'SISS 


asrsas s 5 ,rre ™ and *»+ 

j“JJ* S Muir ' s difficulties with the three J[“j* gj 10 wonder wh^h^s^otTaS 

h!I l l vvic" a f pan,l0n , of ? cn, “ 6 - hooks designed io help remove § re *t writers which Scotland has pro- * ltb the * reat novelists of the last 
but he was also an IntoTernble “Scotticisms* from tlie vocabuK) du « d since the Union - Bums, £m ““V- 

“ _ H l: deprived Scotland of a separate uln^Ti L 0ur u if one inc,udes The essays on Bums are valuable 

Muir occasionally e arned that his government, thus disabling Scottish JJacDiamud, although the difficulties chiefly for showing T is the ooet’t 

‘ SqU , al ' fied i. h ' m flom a ?- j u by removing the machinery SSSS^ » Uh h,m are ordinariness which® has made P hfm 

being called a Scot. It was his way of which creates history and helps shape , at - all at some point m- part of the fabric of national nr* ff 1 ! 

imng to evade the disfigurements of culture. The schism this produced ™|v e the language question and each way that the English bard ciu d nev 

Scottish history, which he felt on in- survived into Muir's time w wr ’ ter s attempts to settle it. Scott erV nr .uf_ d _ d , n ^ v ' 


trying to evade the disfigurements or culture. The schism this produced ™!y e , the language question and each way that the English bard mi H 1 

Sctottish history, which he felt pain- survived into Muir’s time Jnd cod- filer's attempts to settle.it. Scott er VofZ this mnulari^' 

S h* m L?r U S $ OU »£ J ° Urmy f’T 5 t0 afflict Sco,tlsh ^Iture S^. d «55 TV?* hi * P°wers could only be a mixed blSi ln 
***») . ne described "A country today- w e re greatest and his need to be "Burns and Holv wS « „ . 

bibb twmum 


□est. ana regards him as safest 
harm when his poetry annrmLu 
most closely to the iSbRfS 
lads represent Muir's ideal j n £ 
fsh literature: a clear wfifl 
which the word is close to ibeiC 
rendered with passion. Besides tie 
ballad tradition, only poets of £ 
niedieval period were oropleuSy 
free from the maior corrupting iufi^ 
ences of Scottish history: tfeT 
formation, the Union and the lndiut- 
nal Revolution, whose various re- 
pressions were to make the continut 
tion of an organic literary tradition in 
Scotland impossible. 

Although Muir’s value as a critic 
lies in his disinterestedness, &fc 
search for a relation between He 
brief story of man and the fable of 
mankind occasionally led him Into 
romantic or irresponsible fantasies 
such as that at the close of Smiih 
Journey in which, after a beautiful 
meditation on Scottish history, be 
allows himself to imagine a Scotland 
freed from the twin curses of de- 
pression and capitalism by an ap- 
plication of Major Douglass theories 
of social credit. He was wrong ii 
this, and his urge to escape the Scot- 
tish orphanage occasionally led him 
to other desperate opinions, such u 
that Scotland would one day soon be 
subsumed by England. But more 
than most he can be. depended on f« 
his toughness of mind. In a Scotland 

*1 ui r » _ 


— — — “VII/ DIUIL Ml 

afiairs endangered more than just his 
career as a writer: his Inner life was 


where the problems facing writtn 
have changed little since the 1930s, 
when Muir wrote much of this crilk 
ism, that is what is needed most. 


career as a writer: his inner life was A 

at stake; indeed the two were closely A _ . t 

gamaSSfe A tr °P h y amon S the trams 


ana certain iy ms poetry, which pays JT 

little heed to modernism - was de- 
voted to restoring the “unified 11 

vision of thinra which he had experi- a h«i j 

enced as a child in Orkney, in which Alan 15 Old 

thought, feeling and imagination are 
integrated and firnd expression. I-fe EDWIN muir- 
believed that modem man can have D 

little scope; for such comprehensive- foor T 0m • Sirffi £ni°E£ ^ 

“CO - we less so in Scotland, a 2MPP- Edinburgh: Paul Harris. £6.95 the^ 
country "becon.lng lost ,o. history". OjK&S 023 0 (1931) 1 amobiopuphic.l 

Jb addition . to his . many- books. ■ . ' " Tom (1932). 

Muir wrote hundreds of reviews and , 


Suid.'^Umatdv - 1 WO br ° th °” e ”“ s ! b “ l >*»fa in this book, which 
of Paradfep Wh*.™ . re P°^ sess | on contained much that was finely im- 

pramZd hiroSel™ Ztn tl !, at “« ined Md moving, he ffl To 

s¥SSSf 

■ . , genius was not for novel-wri tins 

_W. M uir » the poet’s wife, re- Nevertheless his intellieenri* 


which Andrew 
make up his se 
tish criticism, t 
a long informc 


wiuir wrore nu narcos or reviews and . . Wiiin , .. . p, — ” . nuvcirwnring. 

articles, and it is examples of these In the y € ®r ( bat produced Ufys- vealed in i t J le Fm«o\ u fe ’ re_ J e .y erth ®j ea ? . h,s intelligence, sensi- 

which Andrew Noble has chosen to JW «? d The waste Land and saw the ’ronteV to ire& n ^ ?? **0* S ^lt VIS, ,? n mak f this - book far 
mnkf* mi hie c(*ia^*inn -r c> Dseudonvmmifi Hn>*h -5 . . preserve a considerable more interesting and rnmnno than 


P- H- Butter who feels that ^mirt 
genius was not for novel-writing. 
> re- Nevertheless his intelligence, sensi- 

ki..:. fivilv onn im av. .Li- l i , 


. 6 ** roar Muir vision maxes mis book far 

wanted to preserve a considerable more interesting and moving than 
distance between his fiction and hi s novels.” B 8 man 


i/kUMiccu WHO mis IS mat. Muir often u rewi me story of hU perience Muir wiiia i. 5 " , 

repeated himself - fpr example, I S» afab le involving an ^Edenic We Poor tL ™ ? a r ? ca,led ' autob 

there are five .pieces on Burns and jJNdhaod; a Fall into the industrial temporary studv oMife iS n y ? C0 V l 

the same opinions crop up in several Jafemo of Glasgow where his aga£ Sg h^o^fi? 80 ^’ 

of them. Tliere are a few mistakes : 6 • uang ms own faipuy expen- las Bi 

such as the dating of MacDiarmid’s ^ ences 
Cencrastus in \ ' ‘ . . ' ' . ' narral 

1923 instead of 1930. Some footnotes Arl QnHn T 1 trastet 




such as the dating of MacDiarmid’s 
To - ^oumidt Cencrastus in 
1923 instead of 1930. Some footnotes 
to the essays would have been use- 
iul, for example one to explain ■ 
. Muir s reference to IjUfka as an Aus- 
trian writer. Furthermore, given that 
there- are so many pieces by Muir 
(including some on -Scottish subjects) 
other than those printed here, a list 
would have been -helpful to the ones 
wishing to pursue an Interest in this : 
under-read critic.. 

'For Muir was a critic of the high- 
est quality. That he is rarely given 
cr0 dn for his brilliance is due as 
much' tp- careless neglect as it .Is to 
'• }he lack of cohesion, In' hU’beuvre, a 

ipnir whfRh ■»« ah *u_ r- * 


Atlantic Littoral 

Cloud all day • 
to the ground . wanness 
that drenches, and the Journeying raven's 
baritone guffaw through that 

rain fine : 

«S dust. But if you sit warming 
by our whispering fire, choose 
rightly what to read: not 

Horace's wan 

truism*, 'worldly ease', nor Ponne's 
jmiayrt, btightnw, or th. g,.i n y g lo 0n ,. _ 




me jacK or cOhesion ln hU’oeuvre, a , • . 'worldly ease', nor ponne's 

, a ? k . yftj c h is ■ the ntore surprising : i . ^passionate brightpesi dr the grainy glooms 

■ • W io tl- (op, Ms ^OBtrVj he , Wrote v • • ■*- ■: •' ■ 

h ^ s ’ 1 ; that «lp,pnn^ dothlng yet V 

.p: 

Moastei'-# l^Qk. OT^utob^grl; : .lorn . 

- ? ^pintliBl stflf-portrait • 7 ;: s 1 

. rfltlieq-^than a: record of events, ! and 1 ... ' ' on tW* occluded , 

' »MCh *$ Scottish Journey: ! 1 ■ ! «. forgptten moor if We forget .- !• ■/, 

■ '; wnich ij a dombinatidn of history, ’ Its ahtithtse*. all ot a world ■ 

■ ' ' e L nd ’ hulbblogra^hy*' ' dahclng to a star; 1 ’ - v-: 

•und Hlpws hjs gieat inielJigenS a ■ ■ 1 ■■ p- 


Scottish forav of fiction^ Robert 
v, Louis Stevenson and George Doug- 
■i- las Brown are the two major influ- 
m ences on the book. By dividing the 
“ narrative interest between two con- 
trasted brothers Muir offers a crude 
version of the psychological duality 
• so expertly explored by Stevenson: 

• rom Manson drinks while Mansie 
Manson thinks, Tom acts while Man- 
sie -reacts, Tom longs for freedom 
wmie Mansie accepts the institutional 
aspect of Christianity and Socialism, 
Tom fc an engineer while Mansie is 
an office worker. The theme of sib- 
,£ va j*y , bas a sexual dimension,' 
.. and roe book opens on a tense situa- 
ho f watehBS: Mansie walking 
out. with his girl Helen: “ 'By . Gocf 
111 get even with him!' he thought, 
but no expedient came to . his mind, 
and his anger took another leap up- 
wards,*? i K : 

,y .. Muir’s secpqdary stylistic source 
/persuades him, to set .In -industrial 
. Glasgow the narrow moral world 

.. that Ge or ge , Dou g la8 Brown ex . 

amined ^.Thf.Hotise with p he Green 

1 I '? uir 8 0es through, 

the whole repertoire of effects that 
Brown made the. hallmark of the 
self-consciously artistic Scottish novel: 

alconnlir. Mranitn, - ... .* . 


might have said that he was betrayer 
by a kiss." When the first part of tin 
novel ends with Tom’s moral col 
lapse into "dirt and water in ito 
street" this drunken fall from a tram 
car is supposed to represent the fill 
of man. In Muir's prose, as in Ins 
poetiy, Eden is only an image away 
and Tom, we have been told, re- 
mained outside his "private Eden*. 

Tom’s long decline is, likewise, 
meant to represent the atrophy a 
the individual in an industrial 
vironment. As Tom Is reduced to ui 
onlooker and Mansie shifts to a cen- 
tral position, Muir's difficulty Is h 
making the movement of Mansie* 
mind a genuine focus of interest. la 
the beginning Mansie Is unsympathe- 
tic. When a local girl provides bis 
sexual initiation his priggish nature 
rises to the surface ''ana he felt ss 
though he had been - transported 
among the working classes, who, sa 
about collarless and in their shut 
sleeves, and washed thernsh® 
down to the waist at the kitchen sins 
while the rest of the family sat at the 
table eating.” Later he accept h® 
social inferiors as moral equals aw 
through ■ a "revelation vouchsafe 
him on May Day", undergoes a cos- 
version to Socialism. Having aban- 
doned- action in the interests of »■ 
flection Muir assumes a worthy wfr 
donv he did not, at the time, actually 
possess. Or so the prose suggc»- 
This is a typical example of the-W 
he moves unconvincingly from B °r" 
Hon to abstraction; "(A sick nwivS 


■ ‘mi i' 





uBouom tnai nc is uouwu, 

.. Time in which he can do nothing 
all if he chooses, richly recompnn* 
him, translating itself into a new j7 
more satisfying, because more WlW 
able, dimension of space." . 

Poor Tom is an Inridentallf ® 
warding ' novel father than '* 
achieved work’ of art. For the st uoei 
of Muir it is obligatory reading, 
the general reader it is best,regfliv 
as a minor work by a major mo« 
writer. It i was Muir’s valedictory, F 

fbrmance as a novefisj, and hisprw 
was thereafter directed towards ® 
tidsm , autobiography anq ..WW 
tions. Clearly he , knew., what 
suited ■ his owii talents as .a wfti 
er qf. prose/. 


* The ntrtd edition of Ppdr Tom 
- published\on'Apritt4 > 
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ROBERT A. DODGSIION: 

Land and Society in Early Scotland 

345pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. £22.50. 

0 19 822660 8 

MARGARET H. B. SANDERSON; 
Scottish Rural Society In the 16th 
Century 

2S6^j. Edinburgh: John Donald. £15. 


The study of Scottish agrarian history 
has long attracted good scholars, yet 
the subject remains in a. curiously 
unsatisfying state intellectually, 
awaiting the major interpretative 
strokes that will give it form. For the 
entire period from 1780 to 1900 and 
beyond - traditionally the great days 

nf $r¥iltkh farm inn — if ..n'a. ...... r__ 


i ant i a l ld Socie n in Early 
,S 5° lh a masterl y survey of 
ter r d pnnted work of earlier 
“5Si ars t (mneteenth-centurv and 
modern) and an original synthesis 
peppered with sharp observation^ 
his own. Its scope makes it a difficult 
book to review - those who feel at 
home down on the sevemeenth-cen- 
farm fl ro not usually well aual- 

lhT d Br 0 ™' Ci i e D ° dgSh0 "' s 

the Bronze Age. or adjudicate on 

mcJrcSr ° f meJieval land 

Nevertheless, there are certain 

the n !fnnL ha n rUn like sinews trough 
£*«*■, 9 ne . >s the sense of eon- 

C t3 L I l,“‘° nal forms over 


- as, too, perh^s, b fis°fa?L J s P d a Ss! ra"es S Dodilho ^h* 1 °[ ,bis CQrrob °- 
ceptibility to famine, since such mar- and th u ou 8 h “ is strange 

ginal land was presumably more ?u !PW ¥ not • ^ S 
vulnerable to failure In years of bad has wri len^ Fe - t0! L or Shaw 
weather than was the remainder. granhv She 25®?-” ,n t er b,bli «- 

*2" ‘*55 ; ha e ,en 5 o{ . L ™ d aature ° f . ^ JTSE 

□PtereTth d,a ! e ^ before basic chan 8 cs are , no1 ,a ,he index) and h the S ilitelK 
einnni‘ he land “ a P e Ihe rural g eat nature of the ieasants’slrS 
nS^nT/ Q 0lJ - ^..recognition. This ln farmloun and barony when fS 
presents an immediate implicit com- wth lhe problem of ex»r«ni™n L r d 

cTnowh^ Why * e ’ S work - -hTh hig from a harsh fand^Her remarks 
SI n , a ; be assesscd more Clearly in fn leases are worth ponderin? b?- 
can 8 PcrspecUve. DodgsLn w «n the mid-fifteenth and mfd-sil- 

Kerridoi I ev,den , ce . f °r a dramatic een , rb century the commonest leares 
K.erndge-type revolution in Smtinn.i (at least nn rhnmh i . 'cases 


««iuiiri lornis over 

watlr& C /rk d p rt and between cultural 
waiersheds. For mcintirp 


known status then it looks as if the 
remailers might have got 31 per cent 
and the rest of society « pETcSS? 

an J h '.i mUS, i be a rough calculation 
and the author coultf undoubtedly 
make a bettor !f‘_. 


make a S 

data. If it is true that rouily three- 


.... - — w w x tou 

- and certainly before 1700 - the 
extent and depth of study has de- 
pended mainly on a few articles, and 
a single book by Tan Whyte, Agricul- 
ture and Society in Seventeenth-Cen- 
tury Scotland, though Alexander 
Fenton’s Scottish Country Life and 
Frances Shaw’s The Northern and 
Western islands of Scotland are also 
useful contributions. Whyte's book 
together with Land and Society in 
Early Scotland and Scottish Rural 
Society in the 16th Century, now 
make up the major corpus of writing 
on the Scottish economy in earlier 
centuries. 

The old view was that Scottish 


MtarA.* B*™ U».L«CCI1 cultural 

D • For ,nsta nce, Dodgshon 
Barrow and others in equat- 

hl mnifj T d thanafie as a labe ‘ for 
eSIalc ’ t0 show how the 
latter concept was itself a Celtic suf- 

lanri a PP n re ntl Y ubiquitous in Scot- 
land and possibly extending back- 


KerMom cvlucn , ce . Ior .a dramatic ccn ,ro century the commonest leases 
befnrp e .hi ypC V01 u tl0n m Gotland ?• least on church lands) were fo? 
“J 01 ® the eighteenth century, but he ¥ e or for nineteen vearT J ™ , 
refers to * widespread changes in they were numemne rr\vk?... t_ 8nt ! 


?„raf, e "T jssor. i- w^ich 


pkonA . T "wmienni signs or 
nnl 1 ~'n^',ir , "T )*"\ u, y • out wmen cn **nge in the seventeenth centurv 
riS P rodu «d fundamental altera- the period of short leases or 

S .4 *hrow fiSrtSa*aas«a 


thread °( continuity from - t h e prehis- 
K f no .J through into the histor- 
' n J at i d a functional means of control 


. iiicaub oi control 

S? , eX P n ,tatl ° n that “enabled the 
few to Influence the many". If there 
is here o hint nf h, 


lAsri ;u — —MMMjr. nine post- “wua non. 

ssi- SESS-s 

srain an'd S.T Tn’c're?"^ £ 4 


. wot OV.ULUM1 

(arming was virtually a stagnant pond 
until it was cleared out by vigorous 


un, “ « ” as cleared out by vigorous 
post-Union landowners. This was 
already under fire at the time when 

Whirl* fins U, I 


Whjrte finally and conclusively de- 
molished it. But what was to replace 


molished it. But what was to replace 
it? Were we to see Scottish history 
nere as a reflection of English his- 
Wbere . th< L “Agricultural Re- 
jSj! 1 ®} and . tbe enclosure move- 
menl of the eighteenth century have 
f r ° , to 8 relatively minor 
episode in a long-running story of 

Se? 1 S 8 ?*? and response to the 

Sv Indu ? try and to demo " 

rather more 
sSwn? la,e s ! xte enth and early 
53 uf£ than other 

e 5 a o both ur s ed his 
E£? fo regard Scottish husbandry 
rS™re, .th® _ Union as something 
moM^anrf* V » tSl 8nd alread y on the 

them not t0 he- 

rewliSn l Kemdge-type agricultural 

ftrih t 3 alread y takei » Place in 
^ nothing necess- 

Ct ^ ry m this > of 

*f owed that many 
ofeiriiteM*h 8ar ? ed ? s characteristic 

limlnT S£S Bh,ry ,m P rovers - like 
ttoLPR extended leases, 
inzs - hS * " d consolidating hold- 

iS-Butiwi SI8 u, ficantI y older h«- 
r«olved R? ef prob l. ems remained un- 
■SSLJ fo. wen the im- 
Ihese pjion o -^ ieId achieved by • 
Produced a 


■ l — . . ‘ B,v inaiiy , ir rn ere 
km hC Jh ° hmt of historical material- 
^•jhe second smew is the sense of 
Jf nt 8 5^ harmony of the inslitu- 
JK 0f M hl l earI ? rural economy with 

tile in ?h 8b0Ut 11, , L was onl y Primi- 

tive m the sense that its methods 
ttere unsophisticated and directed 
mainly to subsistence, not that they 
were stupfd or ill-judged. The 
township of multiple tenants exploit- 
'^e- n> uir . moss, mill and 
shieling, and keyed in to the feudal 
oarony and baron court, was a subtle 
organism maximizing man’s ability to 
survive and reproduce himself in a 
harsh environment. Incidentally, the 
degree jo which the farmtoun was a 
genuinely co-operative institution on 
rw a klr e u S L ,H unresolved, by 
Wh^S h °Th by - Sanderson and by 
vnyte. There is much evidence for 

rmin nA.nisai>AtU- i ■■ 


thougli he is careful to observe that’ ntST of dlSf T!2? °L the d \ s ' 


L !f « S 1 to obser ve that 
foere had never been a time when 
multiple tenancy was overwhelmingly 


posal of church lands mS the 

hS! n ?h S e ySt ^i Th f traditionaJ view is 
.. t 5 na ? ,s , °< ,'>>c . fif- 


predomi„am“ ; 'a„d1hai e™„ r n ffi S,h te . na P s of 
ffi-JS fei: fi number 5 “ 

inultiple tenants was 'SSlSX SSSSTSL^tafiE tSP 1 "* 


multiple t^ini. ™ S r n nl "* L egal ri i h ,« of heritable 

demon'of MSE e£ e y k fS^.’S 

*Ssa«uu* 


. L ine ei 8 btee nth century 
He suggests that an agrarian bifarca 

cient 'm« I 8 , 1 " 8 place l with an c ffi 


for a fixed auit-rent (feuduty), losing 
security and perheps' the lnnd 3 
m™,i!i 8 - S f cu [ ar mndoivners who 


e«eraaffi , 3 a B Sing i y ? ,ying on kindiy tenure^ w5So5h?£ 
tor with multiple tenancies Draviriino pp.nprnllit and 


T ltiple f ten ancies providing generally emerged ^fr 
markef bm C nf*rW the ^riculturaT movement as E lndep 
labour’ for 5?.™P. S . "f:f ah ?“ ,e, ' ,lal °““piers. About hnff 


„ ‘-'OB 118 " copyholders, and 

generally emerged from the /euing 
movement as Independent owner- 


?E=sR 5«53 

this is persuasive; exactly what wore occuDvinir f. ,rea dy 


criucnce ror 

toun co-operation over herding and 
stocking, but surprisingly little evi- 
dence for it in respect to ploughing. 

snwina y nH rouoloo. ... j . “ 


. - , — * - •ou-iiniuj. ui ine lantl 

ih^ a ^ C t- as *° ,hose olhc r than 

IntaiTSSy ten ? n,s ' then '* !e aves 
ntact Sanderson’s main point, (hat 

large numbers of remailers survived 

S> e n ! e “ mg i no . vement lo become por- 
tioned and bonnet lairds, indepen- 
dent smallholders with security 
perhaps especially (but certainly not 
Ibc west, in Fife and 
BUS*" of thc Eas rem Borders. 

Htis benpfifIK remn,lcr who Gained 
this benefit there were two - or three 

- who did not. That would abo leavd 
intact a mam point of (ho older his- 
lorlography, that the breakup of the 
kirk lands did indeed involve a mas- 

STJSS^ °M POWCr I ovcr rhe rends 

fo. ! a . irds, M nob, e ? and others, who 
might well not hesitate to use tho 
ODportunity to threaten the security 

«rii e .k ena 2 tIy u. P,ent y °f con temp or- 
uia lhoug|it this was happening. Dr 

oF ll ih? SOn 15 100 keen on ,h ^ use 

of literary evidence, but Dr Dodg- 

,he s , ame P eriod finds 
the satirical tracts of Sir David Lyn- 

desay and others "an instructive 
source that “depict the Scottish 
P*“ ai !* 88 re?ked and impoverished 
by both nobil^.and buraher alike". 
That still seems to be fair. 

These two books between them 
solve many problems, and raise a 

?5? d , few more ' They represent 
together a great step forward In our 
understanding of how Scottish rural 
society worked before the improwS 
‘ l “modi to be hoped that 
others will take up the research chal- 
lenges that have been so vigorously 
made here by both authors. y 




S? J a ff. gallery in association with 

Eoinhnfoh I rnJaun-ii.. t ■ V. 


“wirtg and reaping: runrig, and ten- 
ures like half an -oxgang, seem to 
imply co-operation In arable farming, 
but how and for how long it was so 
organized is very unclear. 

■ A third theme in Land and Society 
in Early Scotland is the insistence 
that continuity and harmony are 
compatible with a dynamic of 
change: the township does not just 
emerge in the closing centuries of 
prehistory and then survive un- 
changed. until the Improvers sweep it- 
away - it adapts, ana the basic spur 
to adaptation seems to be demographic 

nrMnim Ttia _r .l _ 


remaiM ,o be 

As fnr nlronrrue 4..1 ? n . 


shS^aSaSB isw, STn* 

Hj" d *» c| ! intoMEbo sixteenth ceri- nnfhrifa ‘ ^ eklreme ‘y 
tury enclosure before th« .7 iniAn m ."noing, 


in Edinburgh, 1&& by' Otiild miav 
(270pp, £l!. O' 8522? 432 0) wS 
complements the exhibition «nH 


_ rr -T - ui, wniCD 

complements the exhibition nnd re- 
P r ° du “ s (n facsimile the contents ol 
J. M. W. Turner’s two pencil sketch- 

Donn nf rfmiinmn .. 


J™, more faan emparking . B Tl ut .5 t ™' far can the argument be 
round the great house. Of piore Can It be said not only (hat 

value Drob&biv was most known foitnrc 


yalue pn 
in some 


pressure. The expansion of the num- 
ber of new settlements is one sign of 
this - the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies were one period “of unquestion- 


— - d- — • ui mure 1 — : , ■ — otuu uui uniy mat 

probably was the introduction, ” l 9 st known jteuars were rentallers. 
me -places, of four aqd flye-- b . u * ** s o that most land -passed Into 
: rotations using fallow and one lflc b 8 ™ 8 of rentallers? There Is 


r VI LUU1 Oliu live- — ( ’ 

course rotations using fallow and one’ lhc hands 
legume crop, to replace the tradition- 7 Ciy , la rge 
al oats-oats-bear of the Infield u ° “8 “* own 


L" 'v , : a mu pciurci sKeren- 

books of drawings made at the state 
■Wat of the recently crowned king. Sir 
■ WaJ,er Scott planned the ceremdnies 
a " d . costunies and adored the Scottish 
capital,- A- tartan fit had pome upbn 
c J y ■ * v"“ ! e Alian Cunningham. 

£° rd f? ‘I 16 events in one 
sketchbook and in the, other planned a 

series nfiMlnlinM nf iLn tin ■ n 


produced a 

ye( Weik-H but l e data bav ® not' 
th ® treasures pro 1 


— ^ ui umjuuuuir 

able colonizing activity”, arid there 
was another “late burst of settlement 


Jh by Oveiy 
“■ Second. 

Him. Mil 1 


and others for 


iErv \ far WerB ^ 

A b?l? her than reai * 

H S3 a rnJm f lrn .P rovemen t in 

8 parijculw DBrinrt tratl »k n 0n . 8tud y .■*» 

real con ce tu^‘ lod ' J a ther than by a 
Mi? i n n E n of cba Dges in hius- 
Woiifl detallJ 0 ^ 1 ^ centui 7? 
Periods S Li Udy of earK * r 
P^Uw* CT that rtiany of these 
Rarid? ■ 8 8t !^ °lder history in 

.hook 8 properly 
Prisms; hhih i5 r . tbe first of these 


IWia^SE the' first *of these 
a i 1?ast Partial 

S«« fall A they 


Jnmit fall fo kL 5ec ood. And they 
^ Vrith ? .read with profit by 


■■ — — vuiw. «>v uuiai vn acLiicillCIlI 

formation" in the late fifteenth, six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. 
The splitting of existing settlements - 
giving the two new settlements 
names such as Easter and Wester, of 
Nether and Over - Is another, more 
characteristic of the second period 
than of the first: this often involved 
the decentralization of an existing 
township, which might be left with a 
church and little else: so that it could 
even be mistaken for a late medieval 
“deserted village" and taken for an 
indication of retracting, not expand- 
ing, cultivation. 

The other and most significant 
change proposed by Dodgshon is the 
innovation of outfield, not - a; most 
earlier commen(atprS had presumed 
- a timeless feature of pre-improvJng 
cultivation; but a new practice of the 

fiftunlt. ...LI .. I. I tL. 


9M arid thn-- 1 “Wee* 
2faks and a i r fc p ^re of England 

%iied indenS and ' tbBt have be 0 f 
.Tf.u! aeptb must hp 


wuitifaiiuu, uiu a (ic«v uiaviiL.^ wi 1110 

fifteenth century enablinc land to the 
more effectively taken In from the 

waste. Tn trsdif ionnl ' hlcinrincrrnnh v. 


nave been 
fcw5 h n,USt b ^ fastriictlve. 

jwnbWou» : ^d 

UDAeillL.'*- 


waste. Tn traditional historiography- 
the outfield has been described as 
characteristic peasant bad nractice, 


— r , -- ™ a *p>H«v uauiiiUD* i vowswaiiy ucar- 

al oats-oals-bear of the infield.. He F 1 ? ^ mind that a few places passed 
says this was probably a major in- ^fo the hands' of large numbers of 
novation of the period 1750-1760” v0r y 317,3,1 renants. A mere seven 
Sci he ®. Sprint for “fj®" 10 ? 8 (Tayport, Gattonside, - 

1650-1760”; even so, the use of S ewstead > Newtoun, Lessudden/ 
legumes and four-t»urse rotations Eyemouth and Coldlngham) were- 
cm be found earlier, and. the exact fc «ed to about 230 small tenants, 
impact of this change Is hard to ™ thereby accounted for about a 
‘ judge .without more yield figures. J 1 ™ of 3,1 known charters in Scot- 
Those who read this book from an rJlt ^^f^ fo^ Persons ibelow the ; 
informed background of English agri- 0f J^ rd ‘,. On . tbe other hand, 

cultural hist^will probably fln“ It abov ® th «r »ne were often 

hard to escape the feeling that the "in ^ui ,ve area f of ,H nd: "char- 
eighteenft-ceotury ScottlslT improver lSe^iiSSKf °% n . a 

and English traveller were right to 

believe that Scottish agriculture Tbe !?8ic of this .* 

was extraordinarily backward; in ‘-ft? “O^Msion (not, .. .; 

thp sense that the general absence" b y Sonderson) that “ 

of ■ “up- an d-d own -fi usbs nd ry*’ j foJS the^mSl^R 1 >■ if he “' nd ^ntito ; 
grasses, roots, clover or extensive. tbc : P cc upIers > But how: much. less? 
enclosure until after 1760 did. mean „ answfer is not easy to find, but 
that It was under-performing in rela- - Tabie 3 , headed “amounts of land 
tion to its potential and the known, SraiUed to occupants", seems to be. 
technology of the age. On the other ‘ refavant: it contains a columa called 
band the reOson fof this Is' easy to • patitentages of grants to occupants’’ 
see. If fiie market was weak and , and the “grants^ are defined as “the- 
dung scarce tiU the great expansion : * iand, great and - small, men- 

of the cattle trade in the eighteenth "°i ied ln the body of .tbe charters’' 
Centurv. the neasant’s flhurpcnt ume Calculation from fhflf ™in mM 
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difference, especially bear- timers art and working methods, ~ 

Cl that n fan; ' j 


The National Library of Scotland has 
commissioned and acquired an exani- 

nlR. nf thfi «mrt r>i iL. 


avuuiicu OU oxam- 

P ,e the work of the contemporary 
craft bookbinder Arthur W. Currie, 


n i ii liiul rr« Lume, 

now Senior Lecturer In the Depart- 
ment of Print Media, Publishing and > 

CommrUTi ra Hnn e<- M„.u. /--u ® „ r 


— w. mcuia, ruDusning and 1 
Communication at Napier College of 
Commerce and Technology, Edin- 


geometrical designs inspired by Coptic . 
^rk lllusiratKTin. the book. The 
binding u orr djsplay in the National.,' 
Uhtpry Exhibition r Room. until April ! 
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ob^L Wc ,t p ' :fromb re 

3SSS?r?_' th at man has 


little more than, qn area: of shifting 
cultivation on. underferfilized jlanaT. 
Dodgshon 'Argues -that it was always' 
assodated with folding stock on de- 
fined areas of temporaiy enclosure, 
and should be teen as mote effident, 
use pf scarce meanufe on marginal 
land. If he'is right (and his evidence 
appears persuasive), then i the fan 
creased ability of the land and to 
support a . larger population ip the 


■•2*- ■• s S3SS T ’ that man ^s 


survive at subsistence level as best he > mean percentage of grants to oecu- 
couid -r well enough, bom: his point ;pan ! 8 was 43.5 pe r cent; Now, 87 per- 
of view: ■ ;, \ - , cent of the QcCupaqts wete ’'resrdenf. 

: - occupants and 60 per ctnf of. the' 


pmn 8 ^^ h™ “ranted 

E600 to lha auihoiM ol eadi ol the 
foSowtflff books: 

- < _ Angus Carder 

I . - John Murray . . , 1 . 

Chrjatlna Lamar 

. . fnamtes o t Ood 

1 • Chatto A Wiodufl *. 

. Jflohail Lynih • 
pdlnburgh and tfw RafomwOon ; 

, •• John Donald • , ; ; ; . 
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Tl»* Death of Mm 
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SCOTTISH HISTORY 


The Hanoverian side 




By Rosalind Mitchison 

W. A. SPECK: 

The Butcher 

The Duke of Cumberland and ihe 

Suppression of the '45 

230pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £12.50. 
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This is establishment history. In the 
Oxford English Dictionary one mean- 
ing offerea for “establishment" is "a 
settled government tn constitution”, 
and such an institution is established 
only for so long as it remains “settled". 
Unsettling actions are to be seen as 
outrageous attacks on an approved 
smuts quo. By 1745 many could hold 
that the "revolutionary" settlement of 
1689 and its continuation in the equally 
revolutionary Ffanoverian succession 
had become established in public opin- 
ion and support as well as in fact. Any 
alternative was thus unthinkable . 
W. A. Speck, in his lively but onc-sldcd, 
The Butcher the Duke of Cumberland 
ami the Suppression of the V5 succumbs 
to this view. In the campaign between 
two royal princelings, the 25-ycar-old 
Stewart heir, Prince Charles Edward, 
and the younger son of the Hanoverian 
monarch, the 24-year-old William Au- 
gustus, Duke of Cumberland, Ihe word 
"royal" is carefully reserved for the 
Hanoverian army. Yet the Hanoverian 
title was the creation of Parliament, 
and the government of the day recog- 
nized Charles Edward as a prince. 
Some 30 years later his brother and 
heir was to receive a pension from the 
British government. Because Profes- 
sor Speck has decided that "fact" is to 
be treated as "right" he goes no further 
than did William Augustus in under- 
standing the basis and force of Jacobit- 
ism. There have been too many books 
on the '45 seen exclusively from the 
Jacobite side, but it does not truly 
redress the balance to answer these 
with one seen only from Ihe Hanove- 
rian side. 

Establishment history is, by defini- 
tion, a success slorv. and success 


stories lack the pathos and tragic 
dimension of heroic . failure. In this 
story the tragedy pertAlns tiot to the ; 
unheroic failure of the Stewart youth, a 
conventional and not very intelligent 
young rpan yrh'o still possessed residual 
charm, but to the clan society which 
was finally broken up after the rising. 

- It ■ is high time that Cumberland's 
personal achievement should be ap- 
plauded. He was brought back from 
waging war on the continent, to carry 
through this campaign with energy ana 
efficiency. He used his troops well, saw 
to their training and 'equipment, spqke 
to them with the right note of en* 
'Couragement and cheer, rose early, as 
often ns not at 4 am, and got through 
his business briskly. He Infused his 
men with his own confidence, so that, 
on his birthday, the night before the 
battle, he could assure them “we have 
.one rtarch more” and be believed. He 
had chased the Highland army through 
England, and nearly caught it. When 
called upon later to : pursue it into the 
Scottish Highlands he had the wisdom 
; not to venture Into the narrow valleys 
that -penetrate the massif but to head 
up the coast. Meanwhile the Highland- 
era’ march to Derby had produced un- 
. precedented displays of loyalty to (he 
regime. Loyal Associations sprang up 
nlfover England, and large slims were 

- subscribed. Most of the money was for 

- Ideal defence, but some part of it vyent 
oil. ,1 c6rnfdrts"i that Is basic clpthing, 

. for th&army .’ Even that bizprrq groOp- 
t' Ingpf illegal capitalists, (he smugglers 
of Sussex, -formed themselves into ait 
A$sb cdatlod to suppo ft the government 
they systematically defied. Curober- 


Cumbcriand's own Orders, but noi so 
explicitly us to override the normal 
rules of war. The trouble was that the 
Highland army was not a foreign 
military force, in Hanoverian eyes, but 
a group of rebellious citizens, and it 
was not dear where policing stopped 
and war began. Cumberland himself 
could hardly be expected to view the 
royal succession as an open political 
issue. The battle itself involved a 
dreadful level oF slaughter and maim- 
ing in the Highland army. Neglect of 
the injured afterwards was not con- 
fined to the Jacobite troops, and 
brutality is an understandable reaction 
from the first men in a hundredyears to 
stand up to and defeat a Highland 
charge. There was also pillage and 
violence wreaked on Highland com- 
munities during the ensuing months. 
This, though nowhere as severe as 
the effects of clan warfare in the 
sixteenth and early seventeenth cen- 
turies, was resented by n population 
basically peaceful. 

It is a pity that Speck does not spend 
more time an the Scottish aspect of his 
story. If we arc to understand the 
mentality of Cumberland and his offic- 
ers - for his roughness was matched by 
that of many others - we need to 
understand me nature of the Jacobite 
threat, the strength of Jacobltism in 
Scotland, and its basic causes. There is 
still, even after Bruce Lenman’s recent 
work, The Jacobite Risings, 1689-1746, a 
need for research in this field, The 
Hanoverian army on Its wav north had 
suffered much from what Cumberland 
called "blatant disaffection". This was 
in the lowland north-east, and one 
might have hoped that Speck would try 
to explain it. When he observed the 
easy way in which Edinburgh fell lo the 
Highland army he might also have 
considered whether the ambivalence of 
many of its citizens related to dissatis- 
faction with the working of the Act of 
Union. Ambivalence also existed in 
the Highland area. Even men here 
labelled as "loyal" had a part to play in 
the success of the rising at first. 
Macleod of Macleod and Macdonald of 
Sleat could have passed on the in- 
formation that the Prince had landed 
early enough for Cope’s march north to 
have been m time, and let hint over the 
Corrieqirack before it was hpld, by his 
opponents. Instead they sat on the’ 
fence for several days, and in the 
vacuum of power created by excessive 
legalism In Edinburgh and divided 
government in London, illegal force 
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" Members of the Smashers’ Club" by John Faedjrom the book reviewed on page 387. The Smashers' Club wu i 
sketching club founded in Edinburgh in 1848 by a group of artists, including John and Thomas Faed. At fair 
meetings the members drew quick' sketches of chosen subjects such as “Ambition", "Fear", or “Death", discussed 
theories of art and drank from toddy rummers which had been autographed by each artist with a diamond. 


could be used to force men to support 
the Prince. 

Speck has been rather too ready to 
listen to the myths and bogus history 
put out by sentimental Jacobitism in 
the nineteenth century. He refers to 
"ancient loyalties” of Highlanders lo 
the bouse of Stuan, which sounds fine 
but has little relevance In the eight- 
eenth century. More work' on the 
reality in Scotland might have cleared 
up minor errors as well as major 
misunderstandings. He passes on the 
well worn story that the Highlanders, 
"when they learned foat an English 
flower had been renamed Sweet wil- 
liam . . . nicknamed one of their most 
noxious weeds Stinking Billy”. It is 
bold to donate an English phrase to a 
population mostly monoglot Gaelic 


speakers, and Speck could have easily 
discovered that the name Sweet Wil- 
liam dates back to the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The research that he has done - 
for instance in Hie Huntington Library 
- enriches parts of his story, but he 
simply has not done his homework on 
the Scottish scene. 

It should not be a cause fot surprise 
that the rising led to local ruthlessness, 
even if to few executions, but that there 
was criticism of Cumberland’s stan- 
dard of humanity. A century nnd a half 
earlier it was almost routine for the 
government of Scotland to issue com- 
missions of Are and sword, against one. 
or another Highland clan. By the time 
of the campaign of Montrose, the 
cultural divide between Highlands and 
Lowlands had become so deep that 


The road to dereliction 


By Bruce Lenmani 

ERIC RICHARDS: 

A History of the Highland Clearances 
Agrarian Transformation and the 
Evictions 1746-1886 '. 


.they systematically 


Curaber- 


• » v; land , 1 by energy and competence* se- 

, ■ . . fe ■ cured the throne of his family, tfod 
■ j!) welded to- the dynasty a.fwpulor'SiJp- 

'. 11 '' •/ • i; pprt that it had not previously had, 
■ : j]-; ; Only one thing' marred his nchieve- 
tV. «j; : > ' taMU, the reputation, he. acquired for 
•;v; ''■JL'k'- brutality in; his treatment ox the de- 
: V v .; 1 tested Rebels and foeirHtghland buses. 

II* > '• •L’pli aspect, indicated though not fully 
i.. t .;V ' jJI'l/jVv’:" exposed herd, gives, the! book its title. 
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The Highland Clearances occupy a 
prominent role in the popuFar view 
of Scottish history and indeed in (he 
national ' consciousness of modern 
Scotland. Yet as Eric Richards points 
out, the ISO years or more which 
have passed since the Clearances be- 

f an to be recognized as a major issue 
qvc seen the production of only a 
handful of serious works on the sub- 
ject, and too many of them have 
been little more than a reworking of 
' the firtt, add still indispensable, ms* , 
/jor: account 1 **' Alexander Mackenzie's . 
;The HlgWdnlf Citarences, first pub-- 
lishbd m 1883; Mackenzie’s work Is 
largely , a cpaipflafioiv of contempor- 
ary or noai\cofr temporary sources, 

; summed with a passionate indlgna- 
vtlon' Whlch - makes his bbok to the 
Clearances what). Bishop Forbes’s, 
'.Lyon in:' Mourning is to Scottish 
Jacobi t is ip- Several of the more re 1 ; 
; cent- studies of the: Clearance, period 
an' tjrie;- Highlands- have,' however; 
been: of very high quality. Malcoljn 
, ' Gray long ago limned the basic pat- 
terhB.;of demography and econo/hi? 
chahge. . Philip Gaskejl In Morvetn 
TV-drtjfar/ntfrfprOdqced a foade) mtcro- 
, ■study; 6f one '"Highland region, aijtl 
Jlm^bnter’s Making. of im. Crofting 
- J :G^^r^^, <vhfcii was pubUfeHed ini 
"1 $976,; Is .a .-very ■ Impressive , general 
4 s tudy df | ; the modem history :pf. ih$ 


Gaelic highlands, which cannot 
simply be dismissed as an exercise in 
academic marxism. As a work of art, 
for example, its achievement far sur- 
passes Professor Richards’s new His- 
tory of the Highland Clearances. 

Richards tells us that this is the 
first volume In a proposed two- 
volume study of the topic. By the 
time he publishes the second he will 
undoubtedly have written . all 
" academic nvals in this Geld into' the 
ground. None can match, indeed 
some of us would not want to' try to- 
match, his prodigious erudition and 
his formidable industry. He really 
does seetn to have read every scrap 
of relevant printed material, primary ■ 
and secondary, and to have rein- 
forced bis understanding by very ex- 
tensive work among private and pub- 
lic manuscript collections. Of course, 
he has been working In this field for . 
a very long tirpe now/ making bis 
' papie with a -study of perhaps the. 

'. most controversial of all the. • cifear- 
•' tag!! estates - that. Of : the immeasur- 
• ably .wealthy House of' Sutherland. 
His book on the Sutherland fortune 
.In the . Industrial ■ , revolution, : 
Leiriathiin . of Wealth, bad a' more 
sharply focused central theme, and a • 
; more manageable corpus of sources, 

; which may explain why, on the 
whole, it reads mych better than this'. 
! latest tome, though it shares with 
; A History of ihe Highland' Clearanbes 
b slightly irritating tendency to retreat 
, after hundreds of pages, of detailed 
: dlscilasiop into conclusions iretriaTk- 
,• able mainly for their delphlc qupli(y. 

I /jiWbgt- (his itewi. .Isddfc uridbubtedjy 
I . does ; furnish is art exhaustive stirvey 
i of a vast and difficult tojpig. Whenev-l 
1 - et a reasonably informed i reader. feels 
!• f. the author lias' pvprjooked an impor-. 


tant issue, he can be assured that the 
odds are that it will pop up within 
the next fifty or so pages, often 
replete with sharp manuscript-based 
insights which nail down points 
hitherto inadequately documented. A 


each side took pride in slaughtering the 
other. The first breach in the dew- 
mination of the Lowlanders to tro) 
Highlanders as vermin came belatedly 
after the massacre of Glencoe whto, 
partly for reasons of political advan- 
tage, the parliament of Scotland w*s 
brought to disapprove of this instance 
of “murder under trust”. In the eail) 
eighteenth century, Edinburgh lawyer* 
were anxious to see the assimilatwacA 
highland to lowland society, on jo*- 
land terms. The criticism of Cumbei- 
land and his officers prepared the wiy 
for the later misplaced admiration fori 
primitive society, as evinced m » 
Ossian craze. There was a slow but rri 
spread of standards of humanity in im 
eighteenth century, of which toex 
events are witness. 


pean” is infinitely less useful lh« * 
passable geologist. It is nonsep« 
study this agriculture without an*^ 
ing the complex pattern of un« 
lying rocks, most, t hou 8 h . “L nl 
means all, incapable of brenN 
down into soils of real .fertility* 

II.. ^nmnnriSOnS " ,ul 


pose of filling the ranks of .the regim- land is a bundle .of very differ* 
ents which most local landlord fami- regions, several endowed tmin 

l: i n_ui.L .1. VJlttl 8 I"* 


lies were raising for British govern- 
ment service. Quite succinctly, 
Richards settles once and for all the 
argument as to whether landlords 
used their economic power to levy a 
blood-rent of sons on their tenant 
families. Qf course they did. 

Richards starts with several chap- 
ters designed to set his.' Highland 
Clearances in the more general con- 
text bf European and British agra- 


rian and demographic history. The 
principle is a worthy pne, and terr- 
ibly faShfopable In an. academic ' 
world, which seeks consolation for 
lpwisb incomes In a sense of cosmo- 
politari superiority to foe - vulgar 
nerd (hot to mention travel grants 
to international conferences), but the 
result & a very mixed blessing. It is 
Slightly comic that after much citing 
of Siicher van Bath’s work on foe 
great swings; from 1 ' arable to pastoral* 
in European farming, arid on the 1 
meat-grain price ratios, the author 
has to adihit that ' the Highlands apd 
Islands never did display such, major 
fluctuations in land-mllization. . 

’. .Here, fodeed, ,onq- can make" jiist- 
about foe. ' only major complaint ’ 
po^ible about a sin or omission in A. 
tijs/ory^ of. the Highland Clearances. 
when it tomes to understanding the 
agrarian history of foe Highland* arid 
Islands;. pf -^Scotland a "Good Buro- 

f:*; V i/i,I • 

'V' r '. ’’il -i f'- 

.- - •• • r v _ .• . u 1 . . ». . 


agriculture, oaseo, as a.. - 
culture must be, on 
ral endowment. The real conlps , 
is with the Gaelic West of Ijiwj 
Like that extensive seaboard, ^ 
Scottish Highlands are P So’’rth' 

a complex ’but rather bleak N 01 ^ 
Atlantic world characterized j ., 

intricate interplay of sea an 
much, very marginal agnculfure, 
recurring waves of emigration- ■ 
To its credit this book vjy, 
grate recent revisionist work o 
Kndlordism, which was 
very different from English IjS 
Ism, but served as a jonwwj. 
scapegoat for l ns h P?'^ C UifhlaJi d 1 
English' liberals. Whefoer Hg". ^ 
landlords can be so tovised^ L ^ , 
doubted, especially aft ® r S Se. 
devastating exposd °f i^hfand | 
savagery and persisienreof^KJ^B 

Clearances to nearly the en .® ( , 

nineteenth century, Of co^e.^ 
free-trade, world dominated ^ 
ruthless version of ma ^ K f ; v, n ' aS* ' 
trite*, cultural ■ 

heavy population Toss wjre ^V^cier 
inevitable in ' the Highlands ^ 
any conceivable social ■ sys« ^ , , 
Hlghl^da. In otlH.rWori^Pgrf 
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THE CARIBBEAN 


Campaigning in Cuba 


By Hugh Thomas 


iONIA KEPPEL; 

[lute Brothers at Havana 

1 20pp. Salisbury: Michael Russell. 
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The British capture of Havana in 
1762 at the end of foe Seven Years’ 


War does not usually figure very 
high in the roll of our past battle 
honours. Partly this is because, un- 
like the case with the victories of 
Quebec nnd Plassey earlier in that 
conflict, no permanent acquisition of 
territory followed. Indeed, Havana 


was handed back to Spain within a 
vear. at the Pence or Paris, by a 


year, at the Pence or Paris, by a 
cabinet then dominated by the arch 
“wets" of the time. Lord Bute and 
Henry Fox, who had been pushed 
into power by George III in place 
of the “hnwKs", such as Pitt the 
Elder. 


one which seemed for a hundred years 
to have brought benefits: access to 
British goods, slaves at cut prices from 
Jamaica and other British dominions 
connections with British and North 
American merchants on a scale un- 
precedented during the old days of 
smuggling and the South Sen Com- 
pany's wretched import quota. More 
recently, nationalistic Cuban histo- 
rians have questioned whether the 
subsequent development of the 
Cuban economy can really be attri- 
buted primarily to the British cap- 
ture of their capital. Bui, even so. 
1962, the two-hundredth anniversary 
of the defeat, was the occasion, even 
in Castro's Cuba, then facing the 
missile crisis, for a fascinating series 
of volumes devoted to the events of 
so long before. In Spain, the defen- 
der of the Morro Castle, Luis Velas- 
co, brave and unrelenting in battle, 
has given his name ever since to 
ships in the Spanish navy. 


Sonia Keppel's new book about 
the capture of Havana is short, schol- 
arly and readable: too short, 1 
should say, given the richness of the 
material. She has made good use of 
a first-hand account of the battle 
written by Thomas Mant (or Mante), 
n mysterious military historian who 
may have been a French agent and 


Partly this neglect of Havana 
derives from the muddled tactical 


execution of the operation by the 
general in command, the third Lord 
Albemarle, despite the strategic 


audacity of his scheme. There were, 
loo. ' many deaths in the British 
forces in Cuba from disease rather 
than in combat - 4,708 died of 
malaria, yellow fever and other sick- 
nesses in the weeks following the 
operations, as opposed to 560 killed 
or died of wounds. Thnt is a not 


who was once proposed as a candi 
date for the authorship of the Letters 
of Junius. The volume also repro- 
duces several of the attractive prints 
based on the paintings made on the 
spot by the Gascon-born war artist 
to the expedition, Dominic Serres. 
As might De expected from a direct 
descendant of Lord Albemarle, she 
tells several engaging anecdotes ab- 
out the three brothers who domin- 
ated the British attack: for not only 
was Albemarle commander-in-chief 
on land but his naval brother, the 
later celebrated Admiral Keppel, 
was second-in-command of the fleet. 
A third brother, William, was one of 
the two divisional commanders. All 
owed their position to being part of 
the Duke of Cumberland's “family" 
of officers. Each, according .to 
eighteenth-century custom, sought, 
as Cumberland put it In a hasty letter 
of congratulations, an opportunity to 
make themselves as "rich as Cresus”, 
from the booty uf war. Sonia Kcp- 


unlypical proportion in tropical wars 
of tne past, but all the same it meant 
that the name of “the Havannah" (as 
we accurately translated “La Haban" 
until about 1900) sounded a sour 
ante. Dr Johnson remembered the 
campaign primarily as (he occasion 
when nts doctor died, while Boswell 
was angry whenever he recalled 
Spain. Gilbert Elliot, the famous de- 
fender of Gibraltar in the 1780s. 
looked back on Havana as merely 
the place where he earned his repu- 
tation. 


hi Cuban and Spanish history, the 
fall of Havana Is recalled ns a great 
event. It was a defeat, no doubt, but 


African adaptations 


By Evelyn O’ Callaghan 


an acceptance and reinterpretation of 
the black African legacy that slavery 
cruelly stigmatized. Africa is ex- 


0* R. DATHORNEi 
jjdt Ancestor 

Ktt of ,he Black Man in 

^. ^Louiiiana State University 
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cruelly stigmatized. Africa ts ex- 
plored in the literature of the region 
both as a real extension of experi- 


ence from old world to new, and as 
a symbolic and mythical terrain of 
the imagination. Iris analysis covers 
novels such as Cane (1963) by the 
black American Jean Toomers, Ecud 


Yamba-6 (1933) by the Cuban 


pel's dcscriptiuns of the hanks urc 
also clear, fresh and intcresiinn. 


also clear, fresh and interesting. 

My regrets ure two; first , Sonia 
Keppel has no space io discuss the 
commercial consequences of the ac- 
tion. not only for Cuba, which were 
so considerable, hui also for Britain. 


--i :oi uuiaiji, 

RecardleM of ihe peace treaty so soon 
to follow, the fall of Havana to the 


great new industrial power led to the 
creation there of a commercial bazaar 
which diffused benefits throughout 
South America. The harbour filled 
with British merchant vessels. John 
Kenmon, the Unitarian commissary 
genera! of the fleet, made a fortune 
[how great is not known), some of it 
invested in Rochdale, some 


- _ - - avillW 

Jamaica. Other large profits were 
made by most of the merchants in 


- -■ vi mu in m 

Liverpool interested in the Atlantic 
! rad ?.’ amon g them Charles Towns 
bend's economic adviser, Samuel 
Touched - a great cotton merchant 


who helped to finance Paul's spin 
nine-machine. 


ning-machine. 

A second omission is the consequ 
cnees of the occupation for Havana’s 
criollo leaders. We know from Span 
isn sources that certain Havana fami- 
lies such as the Montalvos and the 
Recios de Oquendo collaborated 
with the British. But how did that 
collaboration manifest itself? Where 
were foe British billeted, how did 
they get on with the deli 
Creoles of whose dances and religion 
they were suspicious but whose sub- 
sequent prosperity they helped to 


sequent prosperity they helped to 
ensure? Sonia Keppel, unfortunately, 
has no space to devote to such in- 
teresting questions. Her ancestor, it 
must be granted, had little interest in 
such matters after the victory. He 
gained his prize money, of £122,679 
10s Id, a capital sum on which no 
doubt even a Keppel could jog aion - 
comfortably. He eventually investe_ 
half of it (£63.000) in an estate in 
Norfolk, Quidenham, previously 
owned by a great Lisbon merchant 
John Bristowe. who himself had 
once been Chairman of the South 
Sea Company. Quidenham today is a 


nunnery; while Coijfmnr, where 
Albemarle landed, Is the site of the 


Ernest Hemingway Museum. On the 
other hand, Havana has since 1959 


at long last returned apparently to 
Latin rule. 


The wideness of scope sometimes 
leads to disorganized presentation 
and repetition, out several important 
points emerge. One is that the Afri- 
can "ancestor” survives in all areas 
of Caribbean life, but had lo be, 
reclaimed in literature without re- 


course to any but European models, 
The achievement of Caribbean litera 


Bibliography of Neo- 
punished in 1965, 
S d • ne Stylistic criteria 
the l,terah,re of 
* 2LR 2J^ft nhb ®w. West Afri- 


(Cuba), Edward Bralhwalte (Barba- 
dos), and Derek Walcott (St Lucia): 
and a collection of oral narrative and 


aunt west 

3J?OS» 0f Europe and America 

w a definite corous of black writ- 


song from all points on the Carib 
bean compass. His time-span extends 
from “white" novels about Africa in 


k o£ black writ- 

ihwe ^ « y .wnccded that 
criteria are "still under discus- 

„ u ; R Dathome’s Dark 


jaftagLBsrt sri 


1668, through the writings of the 
Nigritude and Harlem Renaissance 
movements in the 1920s, up to the 
present day; - 


tore therefore lies in ite "pliability of 
tradition”, an openness to experl- 
i mentation and influence. Another 
theme is the emergence of the mulat- 
to as a symbol of cultural duality* 
Walcott's "neither proud nor, 
ashamed bastard, this hybrid, this 
West Indian". And finally, he stres- 
ses the fact that a new identity and 
literary tradition necessitated a lan 
guage adapted "to suit new expert 
cnees' that had never been part of 
European culture" - hence the 


ing popularity and prestige of 
bean creole languages. . •••• 


sri.™ to "3T«s 

and, written^ ' ca 0 ' heritage in the oral| 
nude sUnl! 5 feratUTe » proverbs, 

&&*§'*£** pi s e,l * i ? u8 

KEhripIiL En 8Ush, Spanish, 

. Portuguese Caribbean. 

4 ouS? the surviv - 

ele f ne ?ts, albeit in 
syncretizerl fnrmr at 


The American Bar 


WE?d r , s to toe Carib- 
features of different 
. °fo|l6cfc especially where 

r ' . n2L A ^ uro P«aos were 

: pt 5 serv ® their 

10 lhe 

^ed U he Airi- 
Wtondarv synthesis 


Saturday night in the American sector. 

A few lonely faces at empty table* , 
Bespectacled : boys with short hair and Stetsons 
Plucking the gingham cloths with weedy fingers 
And the rest of the tables over-heavy . . 

With whooping GI* add Berlin women 
Shrieking for burgers arid Southern Comfort. 


Toe tries to pull hi* sweat-shirt over hi* stomach 
And stretches to put on another cccotd. . 
Between the tables and the bar th^y shuttle 
Along the edges of a clumsy square .darter.. ,. 
Mothered by kisses and manicured hands. 

New York, Kentucky, L.A. - heqmdag fo • 

A square of stained floor-boards in West Berlin 


s yotoeSIs 

• ' relieves 


Marion Lomax 
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GOETHE BECKETT BURROUGHS 


An exciting month with Goethe's major novel H'Utulm Mehta available 
in the new H. M. Waidson translation (6 vols - £3.95 each paperback 
£6.95 cloth), Samuel Beckett's Company (paper £2.95) and William 
Burroughs’ Ah Peak is Here (£3.95) just published. Also by Beckcu All 
Strange Away (£2.95), by Burroughs Cities of the Red Night (£5.95) and by 
Robert I mget, eminence grist oftne nouveau roman. Fable (£2.95) and The 
luquisiton (£5.95); a Is Nathalie Sarrautc's mischievous Fools Say 
(£3.9j) and Claude Simon’s Triptych (£3.95), 

In literary non-fiction John Atkins' Six Novelists Look at Society (£3.95) 
considers the work dL. P. Hartley, Isherwood, Nancy Mitford, C. P. 
Snow, Elizabeth Bowen and Rosamund Lehmann and iheir role in 
changing society. Burroughs' The Third A find (£3.50) explains his 
philosophy and his method. Harold Hobson’s French Theatre since 1830 
(£3.50) trenchantly but with wit gives an unconventional history of the 
French theatre and ihe society it depicted and served. Music lovers will 
need Audrey Williamson’s enlightening Wagner Opera (£3.95), Ian 
Wallace’s delightful memoirs Promise Me You’ll Sing Mud 
(£3.95) and T. J. Walsh's account of the Opera Lyrique 
in the reign of Napoleon III in Second Empire Opera (£15 
doth). 
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Collected Poems 
1948-1976 


'Asiibstantinlhook.il displays a serious poet’ John Mole, Tl S 
Paper £2.50 


Way Out In The Centre 


1 hsniiw points or i ■ a? ! m 'thj ! be tarsi ht‘ (ms loi/i.-n’ I'rlci Pup..-;. 

Observer. ‘Notliincj less than plcosuic is to lie got from Di Abse’s 

DOems’ David Wl-inhl .<inri/-/;iu tblrnuiiih on 


poems’ David Wright. Snw/ap Cloth £ 5.05 

Paper £ 2.95 
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THOMAS TELFORD 


‘Colossus of Roads' 

WoiAwri 


Thomas Telford’s c^reor spanood ovw IWy years from the 1780s to Ilia 1830a. During iftta 
period Great Britain emarged as the world's leading Industrial nailon. Teitoid was the most 


■ ■ . . . a -.— I- ixshiiwsii ivnuiunoounilMUM 

wnlwm of a group ol oivtf anglnmrs who conBoUdatad that domtoanca lh tough the 
provision of a network of roads, bridges, harbours and canals. There were taw major cM 
engineering projects In the PuMo.and Private sectors In which he was noi In some ww 
Invoked and yatavan In aodJMngirishadaearear there are certain works which standout, 
tor example, trie Hotyhead Road and Menaf Bridge, • 

Mlerotonn limited .are to' puttiah a preset on microfilm covering Teflorua. major 
engmeerinB enlwprlaea.wtilch vdl contain both manuscript and printed material. The tint 
two Wee In the project wHl be published In Autumn 1 062 and will encompass Bib HotwhsaU 
2°^ ,n Britain and fta GMm Canal In Swadan Separate Iritroductlona 

.£^^^^ pj ^ , ^^^^ rf ^ ,D t {, fl l »h oto8C * , hflaatha:academl6a(Maaftor ' 
me Defection. r ; 

Rirthar details aboyt Ifite forthcoming release and other new Sites may be obtained ^frem ' 
ourjtebdri^Jn HaJIB Upper al ihe London Bdok Fair, Barirican on April fflfi, 7fti and eth."' 1 


East Artjstey, Wakefield WF32AT, West Yorkshire, England 

Telephone Wakefield (0924)825700 ' 
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In The Pan's Circuit. fiisl published 


mark the centenary of his birr 
raic Coluiti collected together his 
poems of Ireland and arranged them 
m eight thematic groups, reflecting 
the circuits that an itinerant poet 
might have made through the land 
in medieval times. What animates the 
poetry, however, is Col uni's eye and 
ear for the sights and sounds of his 
own day, fur “the stir of children 
with fresh dresses on 11 in the chapel 
yard, nr the drover's cattle ‘'in the 
darkness . . . slipping and breath- 
ing". The best poems are an evoca- 
tion of Georgian Ireland, whose pco- 


e 


os Edward Thomas glimpsed his 
Hunter, in their better moments. 


dnrkcr history than Georgian Eng- 
land, and there is the occasional fig- 
ure, such as the "Spadesman”, who 
Is emblematic of that history: 


But still, as though the fading light, 

The spended light, a spadesman wronged 

He dug - the spade went down, and then. 
Went down again: went down, went 
down . . . 


The man upon the ridge alone, 

The man with spade, the man hard- 

drive a. 


The poet's traditional role in the 
community, which is nt least a living 
memory In Celtic countries, survivor 


>ry 

in England only in such figures as 
Samuel Laycock, the poet of the 


Lancashire "cotton panic" of the 
1860s. In n useful introduction to his 
selection from Laycock 's work, the 
first to appear' this century, Glyn 


rlyt 

Hughes judiciously weighs La yc ode’s 
achievement as a dialect poet, with 
the intimnte tone of a working man 
writing for his own people, against 
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Nature notes and local lives 

By Roger Garfitt 


in I960 and republished last year to 
h, Pad- 


FADRAIC COIAJM: 

The Poet’s Circuits 
Collected Poems of Ireland 
with a preface by Benedict Kiely 
150pp. The Dolmen Press, The 


Loifgc, Mount rath, Portlaoise, Ire 
land. £6. 


STANLEY COOK: 

Woods Beyond a Cornfield 
and Other Poems 

27pp. Rivelin Press, 24 Aireville 
Road. Bradford, Yorks. £1. 

0 904525 28 0 


RANDLE MANWARING: 

The Swifts of Magglore 
69pp. Fuller d'Arch Smith. 37b New 
Cavendish Street, London ~WL 
£3.96. 


0 85105 390 4 


SAMUEL LAYCOCK: 

Selected Poems 

Edited with an introduction by Glyn 
Hughes 

Sunderland: Ccolfrith Press. £3. 

0 904461 72 6 


PETER FORBES: 

The Aerial Nocllluca 
Poems 1976-1980 


ANNE ATIK: 

Words in Hock 

36pp. Enitharmon Press. £1.05. 
901111 S3 8 


every time. Is there a cratet? h 
become "that scarred place 
me". A crab? It will pu,^5* 
around my heart". Only a Tew po^ 
- "Family Reunion", "The Poor 
"To a German Pilot", or, fa a*# ’ 
rent voice, his “Seventieth Birthday 
noem to Kathleen Raine - devrloo a 
ick that is not a reflex. v 


e 


23pp. Poet and Printer, 30 Grims- 


e 


dyke 

9up. 


Road, Hatch End, Middlesex. 


PENELOPE PALMER: 
The Lamp 


0 900587 30 5 


48pp. Agenda Editions, 5 
bourne Court, Albert Bridge Road, 


Ic Cofum knew too well to idealize 
ut whom h preferred to glimpse, 


Even so, Georgian Ireland has a 


EVAN I. THOMAS: 

The Solitary Place 

32pp. Sparrow Press, The Old Co-op* 
Shop, Mill Bank, Triangle, West 
Yorkshire. £1.50. 

G 950764 Q 5 


CHRISTOPHER WISEMAN: 

The Upper Hand 

52pp. Enitharmon Press, 22 Hunting- 
don Road, East Finchley, London, 
N2. 


London, SW11. £2.40. 
0 902400 28 2 


£3.75. ( Paperback, £2.40.). 
89 07 2 


0 905289 


KEVIN BORMAN: 

Seasons in a Raw Landscape 
27pp. Rivelin Press, 24 Aireville 
Road, Bradford, Yorks. £1. 

0 904524 29 9 


Randle Manwaring's title, The 

Swifts of Maggiore , has the unfortoji- 

ate effect of advertising his poems o( 
foreign travel, which are naifomA 
Cran- platitudinous. He is rather better on 
English and Scottish landscapes, but 
best when he gets away from land- 
scape altogether, in laconic observa- 
tion such as “Standing Committees" 
or “Emma Hardy and Vivien Eliot". 


his limitations: his lack, for example, 
of “radical spice". Nothing in his 
work has (he anger or the immediacy 
of Mary Brook shank’s lament for 
“The puir wee shifters" of the Scot- 


contemporary and individual his 
voice becomes. 


In Woods Beyond a Cornfield , a 


Ush^jute mills, which has now en- 


tered the Scottish folksong tradition . 
But Laycock’s reflections on Toty 
foreign policy are a revelation of 
how one of the “two nations” viewed 
the other's imperialism, and his 
mimicry of Tory attitudes towards 
the Irish, neatly encapsulated in 
“hard lines" and "hard cheese", 
shows what an effective satirist he 
could have become, had he looked 
outward more often. 


long poem written mostly in couplets 
(ana the tighter the rhyme, the tight- 
er the writing), Stanley Cook 


shrewdly sets the pastoral convention 

r 'nst the realities of small farms in 
South Yorkshire of his youth. 


interweaving a perfect harvest with 
)f a 


the story of a rape and murder of the 

J .L_. • r — j • 


kind that springs from deprivation. 
Published separately by Keepsake 


ial can be transformed by invention 
and a little learning. The title poem, 
for instance, combines a November 5 
bonfire with Joseph Wright's painting 
of an alchemist and Robert Boyle's 
name for the element phosphorus. 
The Aerial Noctiluca. In “We Have 
Abolished The Dark" he is able to 
give an unexpected imaginative 
depth and verbal texture to what is, 
after all, no more than common 
observation: 


Press in 1979, it is accompanied in 


this Rivelin Press pamphlet b^ six 


Evan J. Thomas enme of a Welsh 
Baptist family who emigrated, when 
he was nine weeks old, .to the West 
Yorkshire village of Heptonstall 
Slack. His affinity for this bleak 
moorland, in its Nonconformist 
rigour akin to Jack Ctemo’s feeling 
for the Cornish clay-tips, fired .his 
poetry, first published in 1931 .as 
Now At Eve and now republished in 
a handsome selection. The Solitary 
Place , Thomas, who died at the age 
of twenty-seven, had little time to 
outgrow the conventions of tradition- 
al « verse. But in the poems that 
directly Invoke the . elemental fea- 
tures of the landscape, in some small 
measure anticipating Ted Hughes's 
Remains of Elmei , it is striking how 


new poems on related themes, these 
short pieces show Cook's characteris- 
tic humour and compassion now im- 
bued with a more inward, meditative 
tone that the longer form has 
allowed him to develop, as in these 
lines ‘To John Clare”: 


Evening comes on and trees are dark 
As a patch of damp; flowers from hem- 
lock 

And hedge paisley beaten dawn 
By previous rain dim on the ground. 

Nothing clear remains (or me to measure 

bv 

As shadows gather momentum towards 
the night . . . 


Such dark funive ways the old ones' 

had, 

Suppliant, cringing behind the lace: 

Drab stained wood, improving texts. 
Antimacassars, the yellowing walls - 
Hellfire. workhouse, pox or plague. 

The Horsemen were never so far away. 

We in our turn have abolished the dark 
With rushmat. wicker, pine and prints, 
White paint, houseplants, stripped-down 
wood . . . 


It is (he grey we shun, the grey and the 

dun, 


Wc shade It dark or light by turns; 
Heresy, hubris, nemesis, pain, 

The Horsemen are never so far away. 


[tit by t 
, pain. 


Such enterprise is sadly lacking in 
the work of Christopher Wiseman 

1 1 1 _ r 


' Writing of all-too-familiBr themes, 
of movini 


iitg shamefacedly into the 


middle years In the comfort of the 
Coti 


Home Counties, Peter Forbes dem- 
onstrates how completely such mater- 


and Randle Manwanng. Years of 
teaching creative writing should have 
taught Wiseman to avoid the “sud- 
denly" formula: “But suddenly we 
know ... so why, suddenly, do we 
feel . . He chooses the obvious 


Hearts of darkness 


By John Mole 


the horrific implications of his sce- 
narios, while at others his accumula 


elaborate dish - but at the same time 
it glows with a chemical light which 


tion of detail overwhelms the ironic opens perspectives on a ravaged 

pe. It’s — " _ L, L ,_ 


JAMES FENTON: 

Dead Soldiers 

Unnumbered pages. Sycamore Press, 
4 Benson Place, Oxford. £1, 


mode of its presentation and pierces 
to the heart of darkness. As lie puts 
it In “A Staffordshire Murderer”, 
“the blade flashes a smile” - a fasci- 
nating combination of cold steel and 


landscape. It’s an effect which is 
typical of Fenton’s ability -to establish 
tne moral context of his scene with- 


ANDREW MOTION: 

Independence 

28pp.' Edinburgh : Salamander Press, toother in a 

73 Morningside Park, Edinburgh. ■ K’innU!« ft 0 ! 

£5 00 fPanerback £2 5(11 isolation helps to locate the troubled 

0 907540 & 6 ’ " outposts from which they are sent. 


out any explicit comment. The “dead 

soldiers” themselves are empty bran- 

passionate flame. The Irregularity of dy bottles which the hosts “rejoiced" 
these bulletins is ft guarantee of their to see “pile up at our feet". What 


power to surorise and a condition of 
their moral intensity. It will be illu- 
minating to. read them together in a 


■■ W .I N . m SB i i l i um— The opening lhes of Fenton's new 
■ » •" . ■■■'■ .. poem, Dead Soldiers, set the scene - 

The . infrequency of James Fenton's Cambodia - and establish the naira: 


. • _ | r • WIMWU4II1 - »i«v muiih 

publications seems to determine their, dve method in a kind of frozen tab 
recepti°n, In' that a - parsimonious leau appropriate to the cruel puppet 

brilliance' becomes its . own . reward. — - ' 

Since Terminal Moraine (1972), he 
has intermittently . published . pam- 


S 


ijdts and carefully-placed singletons 
i, . 'A; Renton , poem,, 


ry which is to follow: 

When His Excellency Prince Norodom 


Jn'the'wdeklie|s 


Invariably exciting 'when it appears. 
Is an: event Which raises an mterC&t- 


: cluttered 


But no description, however vivid, 
or comment, however acute, can 


convey as much as a poem that is an 
intuitive extension of the undentand' 
ing, whose meaning is not so mudi 
formed as still forming, in language 
sensitive to continuing ambiguities of 
thought and feeling. In Anne Alik's 
“Recital", for example, there is de- 
scription, but no fixity of description. 
The evening light becomes an experi- 
ence that she enters: 


I mark the afternoon leaving, light 
weighing like wings a nothing the wight 
of a fly 

birds abandoning trees blurring the an 
bidden on the same unfaltering Right 


Enter the start. Old irooperc. 
I’ve seen those lights before, that cunot 
be (he reason 

I murmur at the same signal . . . 

not the reason 

I gaze before me and sing. 


A similar quality can be found lo 
the work of the fate Penelope Pal- 
particularly in the finely rtg- 
li poems of love and separa- 


mer, 
istereri poems 
tion- 


Now I am other: rains uncover 
As many songs as ever 
But not the lineaments and music 
l wait, and wall upon. 

There are occasional intimations, 
too, in the work of Kevin Borman, 
in poems such as "Sirius & Beetroot 
Wine” or "Red Dusk". But he settkJ 
too easily for the Anglo- America 
free-verse diary-jotting style, vihim 
looks like a naked transcription d 
experience but is in fact just another 
set of mannerisms. 


memories press in on him as he 
gazes out of the window, ren- 
countering - in a poignantly reali«o 
isolation - “the lost company * 
vanished society and a period of per* 
sonal happiness. He was marned w 
the year of Independence: 


further comment Is needed? Under 
the circumstances the obscenity of 
“rejoiced" says it ail. 

Dead Soldiers moves ahead 
through a morass of turpitude. It 
juxtaposes gossip, a dwelling on 
family con — u — “- J s — 


Now we are free, they are shouting, 
Free. - roping our necks with gariama 
of roses and gainders ... 

but his own independence has be- 
come a widower’s exile - the paiorw. 


tender imperiousness of insistent re- 
call on the one hand and an empty 
horizon on the other.. 


family connections and proprietorial 
interests in die war, aha suggestions 
of sexual violence - “So aid they 
show you (he things they do/ Wi(h 
the young refugee girls?”. It ends on 
a note of reminiscence end mock- 


nostalgia, distancing the' reader from 
Ghaninroinpsev scene described but in a way that 
favM to lunch on the bSuefofiT .. fg™ 8 the- brute TnsensUivity of all 
1 was glad of my white suit. for thd Out' M 1 ** has . preceded it.. The seventy- 




time that. day; one lines . of Deqd Soldiers- compel 
%JhatJrst,UM puff, with the auention. 

. ' Andrew Motion’s Independence is, 

for the most part „ set in India at the 
voras in an otnerwise "■ ^ .««« mi time, indicated :by ; his title. It is a 

ay- Or dobs each acca- appreciation of the foil irony of the story narrated in episodic flash-backs 
slop /create' ‘the. 1 particular space' occasion at. which it is being worn; If somewhat reminiscent of a film by 
ariniftd itself which sharpens one’s, .ones out. to be stained by experience. James Ivory or passages from a novel 
attentiveness arid expectation? ’ 1 tl* °1 destined by Paul Scott. Unfolding a sequence 

[. T _ ...a I iii' fc. Wr . T hp full -horror , of an. : Of bitter-sweet eventsthrpughhaunt- 

?RHl ent ,5Sf2 SI P n ' { , n th .9 midst of bru- ing particulars and carefully arranged 

“ *• *“ - , * u sentimembu! - 

a back- 
overlay 
the sen- 

:w: ; VPreguant - Omental. The narrator,' ’“a month 
Oiclr DQilftd. in .'.th6 ckra- . hortic find Awntn/ot three cxpcctin j 

S othercoun- 
■ Child both 
:,:The 


The poem begins and^ ends^ 
the narrator smearing a hole 'H 
"misted silvery glass" of his 
in-law’s house somewhere on the c "6’ 

lish. coast ahd looking outward, w 

the dominant image is that of the , 
“heavily sliding, Its craters spuujjj 
slammed shut to the rooon • 
remorseless continuum of «^ v 7! 
the finality of slammed shut , ana w 
romaintic echo of the moon wj • 
to an effective Image of th®. 
of loss which is characteristic of 
lion’s skill in rendering emotion 
through scenic description. 




» . ay m which bis wife and Child boi 

- 1 »' ,» • • J: i . ■ ^Msyaj detaU -. an exact picturit of an died, following a- miscarriage. - Ti 

\ •• •- ••••/ ,. •: • ... - 

: jTr I • abil^kt j’iji-gpiawcppA- ifuii) 


A further dimension is j 
Independence by the deployme 
"sound, effects”: the voice-over oi» 

letter, banal lyrics from an J* . 
record played again and again 
Christmas dance, the onomatopoeia 
'‘chomp ckpmp" of theBena 1 ^, 
hore train (ominous, with ils ^ 
windows,, and ,”the: • 

faces of refugees"i), and careful 
ulated snatches of rf 

contributes to a satisfying textu j^ a . 

. verisimilitude, ^d^pendenc^,.' ■ 
work of vjvid: surface ar )“ cpnsW 


---- '.l : ■: ■ 


able depth.',; ; y ' y 

' an i- jtun'V'J ' .<-f ^ 
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The fruits of time 


By Tim Dooley 

FETER LEVI: 

Private Ground 

61 pp. Anvil Press Poetry. £3.25. 
p 115646 080 X 

Rie poems in Peter Levi's latest col- 
lection are, for the most part, un- 
titled, and continue the system of 
numbering used in Five Ages (1978) 
and Collected Poems 1955-1975. The 
effect of this is to underline the 
suggestion that Levi’s work is all of a 
piece, and to encourage the reader 
to see in the new volume an exten- 
sion of the concerns of his previous 
poetry. Levi clarified those concerns 
ui the introduction to his collected 
poems, where he said that what he 
wanted was “to be believed, not ap- 
plBudcd", and amplified this state- 
ment in an article in Agenda's “Spe- 
cial Issue On Myth” (1977): 

Poetry is some kind of human 
reasoning, and however multiple 
its reading of the world may be, it 
comes from the springs of all 
reasoning, even outside poetry. It 
has to be truthful within the possi- 
ble limits of the language we all 
talk. 

What Levi has attempted to be 
truthful about is summed up in a 
comparatively early poem, “The 
Tractor in Spring”: 

praising heaven [ ever took for (heme 
ihis planet, Its unnatural wishes, 
common reason and human justice, 
and growth of life, the last increase of 
time 

In exploring these themes, Levi is 
scrupulously faithful not only in his 
descriptions of physical nature (writ- 
ins of horse-chestnuts in No 113 that 
Ine fruit 'was coffined, asleep") but 
in the care he takes to give the 
^tractions he deals with a recogniz- 
able physical and emotional setting, 
As be acknowledged in Pancakes for 
Je Quwi of Babylon (1968), he 
™ 1 j! ,, difficult to “keep proverbs 
°w of (his) voice" and his writing is 


shot through with resonant, if some- 
times resistant, epigrams (“God is a 
kind of unenUghtepment", from 
“Christmas Sermon” is a typical ex- 
ample). These resounding phrases 
can be deceptive. Their function is 
not to encapsulate and define, but to 
provoke feeling and thought. They 
serve a dramatic function in poems 
that tend to veer away from conclu- 
sion and certainty - poems less con- 
cerned with interpretations of experi- 
ence than with the difficulty of mak- 
ing such interpretations. In Levi’s 
exploration of his "planet" one rarely 
feels that an observation is being 
made to serve a preordained argu- 
ment. Rather, like the central figure 
in his “Five Ages of a Poet", “He is 
a scholar reading from a tree / some 
innermost of dignity in trees." 

The search for order in the flux of 
time has been a recurring obsession 
in Levi’s work, and regret for the 
passage of time sounds an elegiac 
note through many of the poems in 
Private Ground. The first poem in 
the new collection recalls the certain- 
ties of religious faith in childhood as 
a “parody of perfect” which “sprink- 
led the infancy of God’s elect". Time 
threatens the future as much as the 
past; No 248 reminds the reader how 
‘‘the churchyard wall forgets / it en- 
tertained at case / the light souls of 
poets, / the dark hearts of roses”. 
Even the contemplation of the pre- 
sent reveals "the wealth of earth and 
the wealth of the sky / running to 
waste in the gutters of my mind" (No 
258). 

In the past Levi’s poems have 
sought escape from this sense of flux 
in the incarnation of an idea from 
outside time: a revelation or a re- 
volution. No 148 allows for both op- 
tions: ". . .God will make them 
come true in the street one day 
. . . And God shall fulfil this with his 
Amen.*’ A change of gear C8n be felt 
in Private Ground, in the sense that 
time itself may be capable of produc- 
ing solutions for the problems It sets. 
Alter reading this collection, it is 
difficult not to feel intimately ac- 
quainted with Levi's village garden: 


its pear and plum trees, its wild 
cherries. Here the change of seasons 
demonstrates an order that needs no 
intellectual theory to support it, only 
‘‘the motions of weather and of 
fove". The "Five Short Moral 
Poems ' which make up No 266 con- 
centrate on immediate, animal reac- 
tions to the natural world. Where 
once, Stevens-like, Levi might have 
hoped for a supreme fiction which 
would hold decay in stasis, now: 

Fiction withers away on the branch, 
novels of wanderings In pure places 
with watersprings under lowering trees, 
gods at midday, adventurous dreams; 
that is all ashes. Life, unexpected, 
has offered the simplest solution, 
life is an old unlikely servant. 

There is no other place like this place. 

“Comfort at Fifty", the most im- 
pressive of the longer sequences in 
Private Ground, underlines the Com- 
mitment Levi now feels to the 
accidental beauties of nature, rather 
than the essentia! beauty of an ideal. 
These "antiplatonic sonnets” contrast 
the pure but evasive quality of the 
world of spirit with the plural, and 
graspabie, here and now. While 
these problems about what the 
mind knows /are too ragged to be 
penetrated", Levi finds tne natural 
world's moralities clear and readable: 

there are really books in the running 
brooks 

... on dBys when the swallows are 
„ screaming 

moral good (s the sun In his season 
and the wet notes that the common birds 

sing. 

An unaffected attachment to the 
seasonal rhythms is matched here 
with an unabashed sensuousness and 
a calm treatment of traditional lyric 
forms. Levi has not compromised his 
high-principled view ot the poet's 
calling, but his own vision has soft- 
ened and become more tender in 
these recent poems, with the result 
that Private Ground , while still car- 
rying the sense of authority that was 
recognized in his earlier work, will 
seem to. mdny a warmer and more! 
folly humane volume than any he has 
previously published. 
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forgets his own vulnerability and 
concentrates on the outer world, is 
Auden. Thus “The Common” is an 
attempt at environmental description 
in the manner of Auden’s “Buco- 
lics", while the amusing “The For- 
eigners” presents holiday-makers In a 
Spanish oar drinking “sickliest ante’’, 
aware 

ol the ever-tnore sprawled Identifiable 
adjacent, clutching similar distillations, 
satnely wearing courageous shirts 
advertising good weather, whose children, 
equally demure 

or noisome, dimple or do damage and 
whose wives 

calculate wearing the same careful ex- 
pression. 

This excursion to vulgarly exotic 
parts notwithstanding, the poems 
lack Auden's power partly because 
Taylor’s world is so much more cir- 
cumscribed, the world of suburban 
south-west London strung along a, 
Wltribledon-CIaphain-Battersea aids, 
complete with its launderettes, cares - 
and local "characters". It is 1 a world 
he treats with a sympathetic and 
humorous resignation, creating an 
honest and worthwhile collection of 
poems that should not go unread. 

Lee Harwood’s latest collection is 
rather more “positive". Harwood is a 
writer with confidence in his own 
obscurity, and . All (he Wrong Notes 
presents us with a variety of enigma- 
tic visions, recollections, quotations 
from other writers and descriptive 
passages which amount to a kind of. 
pastoraL invitation to “Throw your 
cap in the air, get on your bike, and 
pedal off / down bill". The book 
charts his fondness lor both the off- 
shore and on-shore precincts - of 
coastline areas (emphasized, . as in 
Bostonr-Brightan, . i977, . by some 
attractive! photographs of seaside 
town scapes by his wile,’; Judith 
Walker): X , " 

.••.••The' vast ot*an fa fob 1 ? £ , W*" 

iGama wheeling and squawking in 


the bright air. This is not a dream. 
A short distance inland you find 
standing stones set in small lush 
wheat fields. 

Or, from “Yott.Es&aL You'O.K.” 

Out in the street ".again we bead 
back towards the beach. The sea 
really is magnificent, a vast sweep 
of stiver-shot slate grey that fades 


off and up Into the white grey of 
the sky. Ine chilling sea wind grips 
Our bones. ... 

The short detached paragraph is 
Harwood’s favourite stylistic device, 
yet the coastal Idyll hardly embodies 
his best writing. He: seems satisfied 
with commonplace verbs and 
epithets, as the above extracts indi- 
cate; surely Ezfa Pouhd, whose in- 
fluence is discernible in Harwood’s 
dovetailing of . . quotations and in 
occasional lines - “Tbat mean spirits 
and the dishonest man now bold 
sway” - would have had Uttlfl'.patf- 
ence with the effete dictioh of th 
following, from a mystical "story": 

And' ait the same time th£ silver 
box’s light also faded and died/ 
leaving the bok an almost indis- 
tinguishable dark Object set! fa the 
pare moon-lit grass.' . 

Harwood is . inore convincing . in 
poems commemorating- love and 
friendship,’ such as “Just friends’’ or 
"Plato, Dante, Pouhd & Co. give up 


but try”, though. the charm of the 
latter ues in the naivety of his belief 
that, the paradtso he shares with his 


baby son - “just, fae two of us hug 
ginir “ 1 us" be meaningfully com- 
pared with the (failed) .paradisl of 
those wntere he marshals to the title. 

Another pig Press 'publication'. 
Consolidated CotnedleS, is a sinall 
bundle of off-cuts jeft out of Roy. 
Fisher's' Poems 1955-1980- They, ore 
fof the moqt part, amusing piece* that 
;seefa well qualified' for a place fa the 
collected edition.) ^ 


Under the veneer 


By William Scammell 

PHILIP CALLOW: 

Cave Light 

43pp. Bradford: Rivelin Press. £1.50. 
0 904524 32 9 

CONNIE BENSLEY: 

Progress Report 

63pp. Liskeard: Harry Chambers/ 
Pelerloo Poets. £3. 

0 905291 29 8 

Philip Callow’s new poems are main- 
ly of the tough-pastoral vuriety, 
celebrating foals, moors, cobwebs, 
blackberries, spiders, cats and the 
lovingly-evokea minutiae of English 
landscapes and seasons. Not that 
there is much that is nostalgic or cosy 
•in the evocation - a river “works away 
like a glossy muscle” (“Soul Stor- 
age’’); a foal "keeps a lone head 
ducking / to the buckets of atr / . . . 
he pokes out a loose flap of rubber / 
in a shock of tombstone teeth” 
(“Foal"); cobwebs are "slung across 
the dim yard one night / Like fairy 
spittle / The feathery-quiet angel- 
breath feel / Of unimaginably dis- 
creet kisses" (“Cobweb Gates, Fog 
Bodies"). Side by side with these 
Hughesian observations there 
emerges a somewhat riddling series 
of poems about domestic unhappi- 
ness. 


"Was this the promised life?" the 
poet asks himself at one point. It's 
difficult to tell, because the experi- 
ence in question is so sketchily de- 
scribed. Much the same thing hap- 
pens In "Concealment", which tip- 
toes up to the woe that is in mar- 
riage. ‘‘The tall cardboard box of her 
things / Has a large oil stove I Burn- 
ing away concealed at the bottom / 
Where Her violence and truth' lives. / 
The flame is dangerous, I must get it 
out / ... It is mine after all." Could 
a large, lighted oil stove be con- 
cealed In a cardboard box,., even v 
tall ohe? The metaphor Is ‘las '-con- 
fused as the nexus of feelings Callow 
is lungjng at. 

Occasional lines attack the misery 
head-on: “I smell the cooking when 1 
come in / We are having catharsis for 
dinner”; .“You make a dark red snarl 
for breakfast / Which X am forced to 
eat"; ’7 want you to- bleed". But 
both domestic and nature poems aUf- ' 
fer, too often, from confusion and' 
haste, as though we were ■ being 
offered notes tor poems rather than 
the finished article. . The "bald 
almond baby / Wobbling and roam- 
ing her eyes everywhere in / A bliss 


together of vivid description and baf- 
fled longing which powerfully unites 
themes clumsily groped at through- 
out the other pieces. It too might pe 
accused of confusion, certainly of 
obliquity, but the feelings it gener- 
ates and explores are real. 

Harry Chambers’s Pelerloo Poets 
Press is coming to resemble a poetic 
Open University, or a second-cnance 
Helicon, in which ladies of a certain 
age - Elma Mitchell, U. A. Farnh- 
orpe, Elizabeth Bartlett. Anna 
Adams, and now Connie Bensley - 
learn their trade and lake an astrin- 
gent look at the world about them. 
Many of them seem to work in or 
about the medical or one of the 
“caring" professions. Was it Miss 
Fnnthorpc, or someone else, who 
said that social workers are the new 
war poets? Connie Bensley, who has 
worked as a doctor's secretary, both 
conforms to the type and stands up 
on her own commonsensical feet. 

She is at her best when she slicks 
closely to particulars, as in "Cardiac 
‘Department": 

Discrete, disconsolate , 

The heart patients gather In (he waiting 

room. 

Drawn together, but facing apart 
And thinking about their ECOs. 

The cleaner is having a mysterious mid- 
morning clean. 

"Don't move lave," she says, 

"Don't move. I can dust round you." 
That is all the more effective for its 
quiet exactitude, and the poet's tact 
in "setting" the homely words as a 
jeweller sets a stone. She uses a 
similar technique in "Dig", where 
the gravedigger, “trannie by his 
side", gravely informs her “You need 
a bit of a song . . . / When you're 
working to a deadline ." Elsewhere 


she’s a touch peremptory or obvious, 
as in the title-poem ("wrong again. 
God. / You should have given us 


and sluice of unknowing” ("A Pock- 
etful of Apple Leaves") is good, but 
tho comparison between a frightened 

rnlffar ‘In ltd iuaK d n/l f*ef run 


spider in its web and "the cat on' 
warm earth all sluttish / That -feeds 
its white fur to the sun" (“Noon- 
tide") is not at all convincing; and 
somehow' 'this oscillation between 
bull’s-eye and wild miss permeates 
the whole collection. 

Much the best poem fa the book is ; 
"Cave Pictures”, a resonant bringing- ' 


Before (he dancing we had the spoocfie?, 

Infused with coffee and brandy 
where the redundancy of the second 
sentence rather destroys the laconic 
wit of the first. Other poems have a 
Larkinesque shapeliness and humour 
/“Permissive Society", "Synopsis'*, 

' Willpower"), others still a memor- 
able ui td licence; ' “Scratch unde r the 
veneers there’s more veneer", 

There’s more than veneer to the beat 
,of these; ■ 1 

Poems for ‘Roy Fuller on his Seven- 
noth Birthday (Sycamore Press, 4 • *. 

Benson Place, Oxford. £l.5Q) con- 
tains poems by Jade Clark, Aeda- 
mair Cleary, John Fuller (Who in 
terra rfma pays tribute to the 
“Reflection, wit, concern, dplight", 
the “Roman tone/And Roman vir- 
tue” of his father's verse), John 
Lehmann, Anthony Powell, Alan 
Ross, ' Stephen Spender, Julian 
Symons ("In Blackhealh and misty 
Walmer/we sit at slippered ease") 
and Anthony Thwaite, who reflects, 

."Past fitly, is the New always em-. 
etic?/At seventy, perhaps one thinks . 

.of heaven. ■, .*? . 
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Mastering the market 



By John Rogister 

GEOFFREY ELLIS: 

Napoleon’s Continental Blockade 
The Case of Alsace 
355pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford 
University Press. £17.50. 

Q 19 82188! 8 

More than twenty years ago VV. H. 
Cha loner concluded a review of 
Francois Crouzet's monumental work 
on tne effects of the Napoleonic 
Blockade of Great Britain with the 
question: what were the effects of 
the Blockade on the economy of 
Napoleonic Europe? To Geoffrey 
Ellis must now go some of the merit 
of having provided a reply to that 
question, fn his book he sets out to 
describe the Blockade, not in the 
traditional terms of a “const system" 
or n war machine directed against 
Britain, hut in terms of its effects on 
the heartland of Europe. In his view, 
"the caricature of Napoleon playing 
King Canute with the tide of British 
trade needs to be redrawn”. He pre- 
sents the Blockade more as what he 
calls a "market design" than as a 
war-machine, though he is careful to 
add that “the implication, emphati- 
cally, is nol that the market objec- 
tives were more important than the 
military ones, nor that the inland 
areas were necessarily more crucial 
than the maritime ports". He simply 
wants to redress tne balance. 

In pursuing this aim Dr Ellis could 
not hope to tackle Napoleonic 
Europe as a whole but only a part of 
it, if an important part: the Rhenish 
regions and the role (here of that key 


exchange town, Strasbourg. He pro- 
ceeds with caution, even more so 
because he is aware that agriculture 
was still the basis of the European 
economy in general and of the Alsa- 
tian economy in particular, and he is 
himself concerned mainly with indus- 
try and commerce. The introduction 
to his book and its first chapter (on 
Alsace and the central government, 
1803-07} should be recommended^ 
reading for all students of the period/ 
Ellis finds that the pre-revolutionary 
“golden age" of Strasbourg dear to 
contemporaries was largely a myth: 
the town's river trade was en- 
dangered by a dispute with Mainz 
and by competition from Kehl, while 
the textile industries of Alsace suf- 
fered from dwindling exports on the 
eve of the Revolution. Also, he chal- 
lenges the view that the Revolution’s 
effects on the Alsatian economy 
were uuivcrsully disastrous; but more 
of this in a moment, for to under- 
stand his argument, one needs to see 
what he means by the "market de- 
sign". 

Lacking on economic predomi- 
nance on the continent commensu- 
rate with their military and political 
mastery, the French tried to build 
one in die years 1805-07. The idea 
behind the "market designs" is traced 
back to Delacroix, SJdyes, Merlin de 


Douai and, chiefly, Montgaillard. 
Broadly viewed, the idea was to 
establish a cordon of markets to 
serve the interests of French mer- 
chants and manufacturers, while at 
the same time creating tributaries "to 
boost the flow of revenue for purely 
French national needs". The diffi- 
culty arose from the feet that, while 
France was supreme In Europe in 
1806-07, she was also land-locked 
(being cut off by the British from the 


open sea and from her former col- 
onies). Nevertheless, could she be- 
come the workshop of Europe and 
could British competition be elimin- 
ated from continental markets? Ellis 
dismisses the notion that the Block- 
ade was primarily a “war on cot- 
tons", aimed at switching the French 
over to linen: cotton was fashion- 
able, and Napoleon’s Blockade was a 
war on behalf of his cottons against 
those of British, Swiss and German 
origin. But the long-term aims of the 
Blockade and of its “market design" 
were more wide-ranging: in Ellis’s 
words, "U was to be at once the 
executioner of British industrial and 
commercial supremacy and the har- 
binger of a new economic order of 
things in Europe." Outside Italy and 
Spam, it was in Germany that the 
French hoped to develop their "mar- 
kets of replacement” (with particular 
emphasis on trade links with Frank- 
furt and Leipzig, as these were still 
the main internal centres of distribu- 
tion for industrial goods In central 
and northern Europe). 

The cost of the operation was 
great on the subject states of the 
Empire, as the French imposed con- 
ditions favourable to their own trade 
and consumers. Breaking point was 
reached In 1810-11, when the great 
financial crisis got under way 
However, some of the industrial 
achievements had a more lasting and 
beneficial effect. After the broad 
sweep of the first half of the book, 
the remaining chapters on Alsace it- 
self are rather pedestrian. Although' 
Ellis is able to show that the region 
underwent a period of economic ex- 
pansion from 1807 to 1810 with the 
Industries of Eastern France develop- 
ing quickly, he does little to enliven 


Imitators and innovators 


- ■■■— "■ to more specific problems: thus 

n . , . rr , , • R. Scott postulates a considerable 

,By Alexander Kazhdan difference between Byzantine and 

classical historians which consists pri- 

Byzantium nnd the Classical Tradition the classical historian had no person- 
259pp. University -of Birmingham- al stake in his subject-matter. On the 
£6,50. . , other hand Hunger approvingly 

0 7044Q420 6 quotes H. Liebe rich’s dissertation. in. 

which the German philologist dera- 
one Wflre to ask „ nv educated onstrated how Byzantine historians 

modern Westerner what was the first si? 1 what 1 hw ^{Sicaf of^ranrine 
idea that associated itself in his mind ?£jwL®J ' 'JSJJ'. t JP , ® a !f I! 

■ vatism* " Thus Arnold Toynbee in. or ma y° e both at once? 


259gj>. Unive 
0 7044 Q420 6 


. answer 
vatism’, 


• Thu Problem of tradition and dis- 

\?S e?ner" bm a St a oredotoh continuity is an especially difficult 
Wes ter nT^ but * agl ps ta pre o on8 f or Byzantinists, since we cannot 

s. e- se." £^r™r? o a 

the .wilderness, the- scholarly com-, 

^nS^’dofMn^uUv^tradition’or 

conMrvHtlsm Whichever term one taken fol S^tcd, and scholars were 
conMivnmrnp WhJchcver term one, sntisfled by accumulating evidence of 

i-. " ' Byzantine. imitativeness. G, Weiss, in 
The question la a topical one, and an article published in 1977, was the 
, the University of Birmingham sThir- tint to try and prove the existence of 
teenth Spring Symposium of Byzan- such a continuity, and introduced 
’ ■ Studies was devoted to u in -several fundamental concepts. He 
1979, of which we now have the wrote of structural similarities as 
, Proceedings. The symposium could opposed to unsubstantial re&embi- 
not return to a simple description of ances, of accidental innovations as 
Byzantium as heir to the Greco- opposed to crucial shifts, and I think- 
Roman and Biblical past. Instead, "these contrasts provide a methodolo- 


jq&uamer, although, with a cpitirenriotiat language. Bolgar 

; " y?is voluble r^stTarriculary L by . himself acknowledges that the fun- 
H. Hunger) the Christian Church has, demental ideas of- ChrisUantty “did 
been contrasted to the classical tradk hot have, .their roots in pagan 
■lion, as -4. force , that: modified / the. i thought’’. If this' is so, the Christian 
, wfiole system of pagan thought. 1 ^Atj lchyrch' was'n stepdaughter rather 

^P h »Vthan the eldest daughter of ; Ariti- 
: .sites the. discontinuity of Byzantium, auilv; / 

* Milbntinn o e . a iviulti ’ tlld*’ IrazUlanrtnl^' * '* .1 


his account of this significant pro- 
cess. With something of the grim 
determination of those peasant 
women who force-feed geese in 
order to make pati, Ellis inflicts the 
contents of his uie-cards on the read- 
er. The result is a welter of facts and 
figures about wines, tobacco, tanner- 
ies, clock-making, and toiles peintes 
(with a further twenty pages in the 
form of appendixes to be digested at 
leisure). Tne reader begins to greet 
with some relief statements like that 
on page 183: “the key indicator of 
industrial momentum in the Haut- 
Rhin was calico-printing, and I have 
found no solid evidence in the pre- 
fectoral statistics of any marked 
arrest of the expansionary trend dur- 


ing the second half of 1808 H rfim,, 

In making the “land asp tai'a 
the Blockade more piomuST^ 
its sea aspects" in this impo^ 
book. Dr Ellis has not only uLm 
the balance, but also shown us fa 
the Blockade was not an wtmMd 
fa lure. If the sample chosen;^ 
Alsace, may appear insufflate 
fault is not the author’s. He hu 
shown the way, as Crouzet did be. 
fore him: others will now haw h 
look at Italy, Spain, and the itmfo. 
mg parts of Napoleonic Europe 10 
lest further the validity of hi* aio* 
lating conclusions. 


The festive spirit 


as. a myth fchetpsditibftal 


- oiiuippear.na of. .nartt dllM 


socially and politically unstable 
Byzantine society was and how 
emphatically Byzantine artists and in- 
tellectuals strove to build up an anti- 
WQrld oi eternal stability, a world of 
Unchangeable essences and arche- 
types worthy of perpetual imitation. 
Existing within a medieval context 
and dealing with medieval problems, 
the Byzantines pretended to be the 
Rhomaioi, or Romans, to act in 
accordance with the Roman law and 
to communicate in the Idiom of 
Thucydides and Plato. In an unstable 
community, this was a form of self- 
defence. . 

There is one more question to 
stress: if Byzantium broke with, the 
ancient tradition, when did this rup- 
ture take place? Manigo insists that it 
was in the seventh century, although 
he admits that , the dominant doc- 
trines and opinions of Byzantium had 
already been established by Christian 
and Jewish apologists in the first five 
or six centuries ad. Averil Cameron 
draws the line before the crisis of 
urban life in the seventh century 
which forms the cornerstone of Man- 
go’s theory. The salient process, - 
which she categorizes as the creation 
of- a new notion of the emperor’s 
place In the earthly and divine 
hierarchies, was already under way 
In the sixth century and was com- 
pleted by the early seventh. Is this a 
contradiction, or did this process 
have a long history, and was the 
radical change • or caesura in the 
seventh centUty. heralded during the 
;ear\ler ; pefiod by; various spaaT and 
. ideological' Innovations? And did. the 
•' tadieflf change Itself signify the end 
; of ajl change; so that Byzantium re- 
tained the same gpvehth-centtify pat- 
. terii until its destruction in the fif- 
teenth century?* Such questions (ire 
not clearly raised . here, • but only 
hlqted at, W. Treadgold calls the 
' mid-ninth century “a period of tran- 
sition out of ignorance and 1 indiffer- 
, once”. His words may be too severe; 
■ .the s(F called' Datk Ages were not 
simply a- time of Ignorance and Indif- 
ference, but- ope m Which new social 


By Richard Mackenney 

EDWARD MUIR: 

Civic Ritual in Renaissance Venice 
356pp. Princeton University Press. 
£12.45. 

0 691 05325 1 

Public ritual is an important aspect 
of the myth of Venice, the my In of 
the perfect constitution which en- 
sured political and social stability, 
and Edward Muir’s book on the sub- 
ject has been eagerly awaited. But 
Civic Ritual in Renaissance Venice is, 
alas, a disappointment. 

Professor Muir’s theme is the con- 
struction by the Venetian patriciate 
of a political ideology through the 
"sophisticated manipulation” of pub- 
lic ceremonial. In civic ritual, Muir 
finds the philosopher’s stone which 
transmuted Venetian history into 
Venetian myth, but he fails to con- 
vince because myth and ritual bulk 
so large in the book ahd reality so 
little. The early assertion that “a 
myth is no less real than the empiri- 
cal facts of economic and social his- 
tory" is respectable enough,' and such 
an approach might have produced 
exciting insights, out when discussing 
a myth, it is fetal to ignore social and 
economic realities if it is to be prop- 
erly understood. 

Muir argues that “the early growth 
of Venice had probably encouraged 
parish-consciousness" and concludes 
that the parishes lost a protracted 
struggle with “the central city of St 
Marlr which “competed for the 
attention of the populace" . This is 
pure speculation. The significance of 
the parochial unit in Venetian, Ita- 
lian, or- even European life before 
the Counter-Reformation is difficult 
to establish' and claims that parishes 
were "a major source of public alms” 
should be treated with caution. Some 
Venetian confraternities ( scuole pic- 
cole, not scuole piccoti as they 
appear here in the text) certainly 
drew members from all over the city. 
The evidence used by Muir Is a par- 
ish festival of obscure origin, the 
“Festa delle Marie", which became a 
ducal procession In the fourteenth 
century. The author asserts that this 
development was the result of an 
attack, on parofchial traditions by the 
centralizing patriciate, but he cites 
. no government decision to support 
this view, merely - laws which aimed 
at . eliminating the disorders that 
accompanied the festivities. The early 
ceremony, may . well have changed 
' character because devotional life Iti 
the parish was too weak to support it. 

Economic motives ■ cannot be 
; ignored in any. sphere of Venetian 
fife, yet the economics of ceremony 
are never analysed. A discussion of 
; the Ascension ,Day festivities (the 
Spitfo) • occupies an important place 
’ In the book. Muir acknowledges that 
'these were accompanied by. a- fair 
which lasted for a fortnight, but for 
' all the' Venetian, traditions he does 
■ discuss, he ini fees one ,pf tHe most 
' ” “ ‘ * the capacity to profit from 


Had Muir not neglected the socul 
and economic realities of Venetian 
life like this, his political penptt&t 
might have been rather different. It 
is only too easy to see the controlling 
hand of the patriciate in everything - 
after all, its power was never serious- 
ly threatened by (hose whom it 
ruled. But does this make Venn: 
into a champion of “republican* 
values? Much of Muir’s arguratm 
falls down because, like the paiiiri- 
ate itself, he is not interested id wtm 
the populace has to say. In his bool 
the people merely gawk at displays 
which at once nemuse them «w 
reconcile them to their political 
impotence. 

Ordinary people were certainly en- 
couraged to feel a sense of solidarity 
as both Christians and Venetian. 
TTiey were given rights of “stum 
association" (rather tnan "revtisan 
in public festivals and their excesses 
were carefully controlled by laws <* 
drunkenness. Guild records reveal, 
however, that artisnns Wert vetji 
much aware that the "republican 
government was as greedy for law 
and fighting men as any absol* 
monarch. In short, the synthttisj* 
monarchical and oligarchical prt» 
pies in Venetian politics pKWW« 
not republicanism but collean^ 
absolutism. Muir suggests itinwj 
his discussion of the way In wiw 
ducal authority survived the deaiDK 
the doge, when the role of iniew 
ruler was assumed by the Signon: 
and not by an individual pained 

The book is undoubtedly « J 
most Informative when descry 
what Venetians did rather thanw* 
behaviour patterns they were raw*" 
ing. Moments of clarity la clu 7 
discussion of how religious and 
festivals merged into each otnerJ»* 
properties were organized for proav 
sions and the significance of 
coloured flags on slate oerno® 
Yet even these insights are obttWw 
by statements ranging from uk P 
tentious (the Marriage of j” 
was “a socially meaningfiil, 
tual relationship") to the 
ducal procession was the cowa* 
tion”). 

A basic weakness is Muir'sj^ 
to confront the serious ^ 
posed by the evidence he dra^L 
Are descriptions of fesUvaMhf^ 
different eyes in different epodi 
in different recorded t 011 ™," wrt 
Index of change? Can wo D 
that Venetian ceremonial nfe : 

come increasingly coM-fr 
sixteenth century? Are Ae egg J 
of well-bpm Venetians 

• Contarini, or the diarist Ssuu v 
those made; by honoured' ou 
like Petrarch and Sir HenijWW 
pur best guide to the 

public ritual? Were sycn 
and subsequent commentators 1 a 

eluding Professor Muir hiW« ^ 
more easily taken in. by 
propaganda than was the mass 
population? A dbewtoro 
materials might well have 
: the first fifty-five 
which are. devoted to a di^^,, 

• the myth, of .Venice drawn a^ 
exclusively ; froni 1 secondly 


fiction 


Letting down daddy 


By Michael Hofmann 

WALTER AB1SH: 

How German Is It 

252pp. Manchester: Carcanet New 
Press. £6.95. 

85635 396 5 

Walter Abish’s last novel. 
Alphabetical Africa, worked with 
dc- and then re-construction. Tony 
Tanner expounded it in Granta: 

In chapter A, only words begin- 
ning with A can be used (“Africa 
again: Albert arrives, alive and 
arguing about African art, about 
African angst and also, alas, 
attacking Ashanti architecture, as 
author again attempts an agonizing 
alphabetical appraisal”); then in 


chapter B words beginning with B 
and A can be used; in chapter C, 
words beginning with C, B. A and 
so on ... Then wc are taken 
backwards through the alphabet, 
returning to A once more. 

How German h h seems more con- 
ventional, but it too reveals traces of 
a tight mechanical organization - 
albeit one that is formal and concep- 
tual, rather than sheerly alphabetical. 
At many points, the book reminded 
me of a spiral poetic form such as 
the sestina or terza rima. Certain 
words recur at intervals throughout 
the book, in different contexts that 
give them almost a punning sense - 
as happens in the sestina. Thus Dilr- 
er’s name occurs as a valid reason 
for visiting Germany; as a subject for 
study; ana in "a Dilrcrlike face” in a 
crowd. It transpires moreover that 
not only did the hero's family at one 
time possess "six drawings and 


Glad you’re not here 


By Roger Scruton 

JOANNE MESCHERV: 

In a High Place 

303pp. Bodley Head. £7.SQ. 

0 3TO 30444 6 

The action of Joanne Meschery's first 
novel is set in the mountain country 
between California and Nevada, and 
purports to offer an evocation of the 
Inwardness and vulnerability of the 
place and of the discipline which it 
brings to the life of a divorced 
woman who moves there from the 
flesh-pots of the coast. Very little 
happens in the book: a child is lost 
in snow at the beginning and found 
frozen al the end, an entertainment 
conglomerate comes to town in order 
to atvelop a resort for winter holi- 
feyi, a few people gather for gossip, 
dinner 01 television. The heroine - 
who holds herself responsible for the 
loss of the child - has a kind of 
breakdown, while her neighbour, an 
Wwg loner who is steeped in the 
T ,J u °U he P lace - gradually loses his 
Mth. These events seem to bring 
nc two characters together, and if 
were is a story I suppose it is the 
story of their mutual attraction. 


The novel is written from the 
viewpoint now of one of them, now 
of the other: a device which, despite 
having had the benefit of the Stan- 
ford Writing Programme, the Yaddo 
Corporation, the iowa Writers 
Workshop, and the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts, all acknowledged 
in the foreword, Meschery handles 
with a certain clumsiness - landing 
herself, in the scenes when the two 
are together, with simultaneous but 
emotionally and dramatically incom- 
mensurate points of view. Indeed, if 
this book is anything to go by, it is 
clear that American creative' writing 
courses do not teach much about 
literature. 

Meschery follows certain rude pre- 
cepts - no telling, only showing; 
masses of detail; short dialogue 
punctuated by “he hollered”, “she 
snuffled”, “he argued", rather than 
“he said”; abrupt transitions; any 
number of scene changes. But tho 
style is dull, there nre no striking 
phrases or images, and it is hard to 
keen one’s attention focused on the 
book, since, despite the abundance 
of detail, there is no true evocative- 
ness: many things are described, but 


The friend in need 


By Patricia Craig 

MARY HOBSON*. 

Poor Tom ' 

*6.95. 

Do ppqr Tom some bharity . . 

*5, jnjurtction from King Lear 

Marv as , an ^PigHtph to 

DrertiJJ 0 ? 801 ! 8 n °vel; her Tom, a 
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ok? a / 1001115 in other peo- 
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watercolours bv Diirer”, but the hero 
also claims to be descended from the 
artist himself. Other recurring words 
and names include (he magazine 
Treue, the philosopher Drumhold, 
"Schwaizwfilder Kirschtorte”, fami- 
liarity and summer. These emeige as 
landmarks in Abish’s scaled-down, 
fictionalized model of Germany. 

The two principal figures are the 
two Hargenau brothers - Abtsh's 
nomenclature throughout is derisive- 
ly feasible, not echt, but not imagin- 
ary either - Ulrich, a writer with left- 
wing sympathies, and Helmuth, a 
fashionable architect. The other dra- 
matis personae are a score of friends, 
relatives, friends' relatives and so on. 
It would be hopeless to attempt to 
list them - not because the book is in 
any way confusing or hard to follow, 
but because the inevitable intercon- 
nectedness of people is one of the 
sinister hallmarks of Ablsh’s fiction. 


the mountains. Deegan dialled Re- 


na's number, trying to think of what 
he should say. But Lily's sister 
answered the phone as if she’d been 
waiting all morning for his call and 
knew every detail . , 

Only the names reveal which char- 
acter is speaking or acting, since 
none of them has a tone of voice or 
a distinctive manner. This would 
perhaps have mattered less had there 
been some interesting state of mind 
pervading the novel. After all, no 
character of Kafka's has a tone of 
voice or mode of action that is not 


Ii seems that eveyone either knows 
everyone else already, or gets to 
meet them very soon. When a new 
character is introduced - like Franz, 
the Hargenaus' former manservant, 
or Egon and Giscla, a swinging jet- 
set couple - we already know who 
they arc, and what place they occupy 
in the lives of the other characters. 
Thus, even as the plot expands to 
take in more incidents and rela- 
tionships, what the reader feels is a 
growing sense of claustrophobia. 
now German Is It resembles a night- 
marish detective story in which 
Ulrich, (he seeker after truth, finds 
himself powerless and irrelevant {or 
long stretches, and, suddenly, inter- 
mittently, turned on by what he 
thought he was pursuing. While 
things outside him continue to 
ramify, with the appearance of furth- 
er characters, bizarre twists and 
coincidences, the real story becomes 
more and more simple until finally 
Ulrich is seen ns the representative 
of a generation that is guilty of a 
massive Oedipal betrayal. 

Having himself turned state evi- 
dence and put a group of terrorists 
behind bars, Ulrich realizes that he is 
diametrically opposed to bis father - 
one of the heroic officers who con- 
spired against Hitler and were put to 
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death in 1944; that he is, in some 
sense, party to his execution. In his 
collusion with a modern Germany 
intent on suppressing the past, he 
has aligned himself with Nazism. The 
book ends with Ulrich telling a 
psychiatrist that he feels he is not his 
father's son, and. under hypnosis, 
raising his right arm in a salute. 

With his ever-ex lending web of 
characters and his recurring emblems 
of prosperity - for that is what the 
pivotal “sestina” words have in com- 
mon - Walter Abish describes a soci- 
ety that is ready to sink under the 
weight of its own pretence. Tts chal- 
lenging emptiness matches the audac- 
ity of Abish's writing, his summoning 
of- significant incident from the post- 
modernist's bag of tricks, with a 
complete absence of conventional fic- 
tion s efforts at vraisemb/ance: "One 
day, after a particularly heavy down- 
pour (lie pavement fn front of the 
Karl-Mainz bakery on the Gel- 
genheimer Strasse in Brumholdstein 
caved in, exposing a ruptured sefrage 
pipe." In this clever fiction, as in 
modern Germany, nothing Is 
accidental. Abish continues - in sent- 
ences that echo the evasion of war- 
guilt - “Things like that were bound 
to happen. They could happen any- 
where. No one was really to blame." 


Aboard the longboat 


By J . K. L. Walker 


nothing is observed, partly because 
nothing is imagined: “The boy waved 
towards the station, then followed 
Deegan inside, still jabbering about 


peculiarities are trivial but mildly un- 
savoury: he sleeps, for example, in a 
khaki woollen balaclava helmet. 

Encouraged, perhaps, by the 
attention paid to his cut hand, Tom 
goes on to cultivate more ambitious 
disorders; a burst appendix gains him 
a spell in hospital, followed by pro- 
longed convalescence at the home of 
his friends. By now he has lost his 
job as a laboratory assistant, having 
resisted promotion to the point or 
resigning; the prospect of reemploy- 
ment terrifies him. He refuses tp 
look at perfectly suitable flats which 
he could afford to buy, trading on 
the remains of his Ulness and Viv- 
ian’s wish, to be taken for a 
ministering angel. A single seedy epi- 
sode of infidelity has occurred be- 
tween these two. gratifying, to neither 
and positively inTmipal to the only 
true relation available to them: that 
of caretaker and object of care. If 
he were to be excluded from adult 
passion", Tom has reflected, “he 
could at least claim the attention due 


S inerated independently, by the 
ush of anxiety that streams Inrough 
the writing. But Meschery's prose 
has all the vagueness and imprecision 
of the experience that she tries to 
convey. It is. presumably, significant 
for a divorced woman that she 
should have settled with her children 
among beautiful mountains qnd sim- 
ple people, bearing the Afflictions Of 
an urban nasi. Yet this experience is 
never evoked; the reader gains only 
a sense of the profound ordinariness 
of these television-sodden back- 
woods, whose beauty and Isolation 
seem no more humanly significant 
than a picture postcard, sent with the 
words "Having a dull time. Glad 
you’re not here.’’ • 


to a child.*’ Not indefinitely, howev- 
er, Martin*, in whom, exasperation 
has been building, lashes out in a 
temper: "Tort . . . staggered and 
fell/’ Arid, in his stop-gap lodging, 
Tom leans against a warped winaow- 
. frame and crashes on to a conserva- 
tory roof. The balaclava helmet saves 
him from the worst effects of a 
broken head. . 

Poor Tom is a story of interlock- 
ing neuroses. Vivien, who lacks an 
occupation^ finds one in Tom, who 
also supplies Martin with ari outlet 
for his irritation; The hovel, is deftly 
constructed, and full of small acerbic 
touches and bleakly comic, effects 
which save It from banality - but 
only juat. Mary Hobson knows how 
maddening her characters are; but . 
the method she adopts to communi- 
cate this duality is too often sketchy 
and glib. In the end you feel they are 
£11 deficient ip substance and, as a 
consequence, in plausibility. It's a. 
notob)e contribution to cuckoo-ln- 
the-nest literature, though. '. 


KEITH DEWHURST: 

The Captain of the Sands 
391pp. Cape, £7.50. 

0 224 01619 9 


Slavery and its impact on the charac- 
ter of ail English boy growing to 
manhood during the middle years of 
the eighteen tn century, are flip twin 
themes of Keith DewhUtafS' ‘ffwt 
novel. Tom Derker's hnrah chlldhobd 
on a Weak Yorkshire hill farm ends 
abruptly when he is orphaned in hor- 
rifying circumstances and passes into 
the care of his Uncle William, master 
of a slave ship. Together, (hey sot 
sail for West Anient where their 
mutual affection comes under cont- 

f ile.x strains as. the hunt for slaves, 
[rat on the Gambia and then a 
thousand miles south on the Wind- 
ward Coast, develops. Dingwall, 
second mate of the Margaret, gentle- 
manly, alcoholic, struggling to keep, 
his soul amid the, brutality . and 
degradation, emerges as tjie polar 
opposite to the reh fistic William Der- 
ker, but finally gives way to despair 
ahd dies at the captain’s hand, Tom 
himself suffers equally when Darker 
(by now revealed as his true, father) 
seduces an adolescent African girl, 
Fourfarthings, .for whom Tom nas 
developed: a calf-love. 

On this emotional framework 
Dewhurst builds the rest of bis 
novel. Aft the action shifts to Ant- 
igua, where those slaves that have 
survived the Middle Passage are sold, 
off to the plantation owners, Tom 
abandons the Margaret and her cap-, 
tain (whom He meets again four 
years lafer id ; tragic, circumstances) 
and plunges , in tp d fresh series '■ of 
adventures, first as pOt-boV in'- a 
bfothel, then ail -clerk on the Hanson 
plantation. Here his unrequited feel- 
ings for a daughter of. the house 
come In the end to seem of less 
account than his growing appetite for 
black girls - an urge that tie Compli- 


Dewhurst, it may be objected, bas 
smuggled a distinctly twentieth-cen- 
tury consciousness aboard the Mar- 
garet along with its trade goods of 
beads, kettles and muskets. As be 
moves from the West Indies to Virgi- 
nia on what proves to be the final 
stage of his long exile, Tom falls in 
with a society of aristocratic planta- 
tion-owners to whom, ns true pro- 
ducts of the Enlightenment, discus- 
sion of the philosophy of slnvery is as 
commonplace as a mint julep, Yet, 
r not. even .the dviUzcd-Mr Hope, : 
Tdmh.' ( 

Ironic grace the fatherhood that Toni 
and the plain but boid Mrs Hope 
thrust upon him, seems aware of this 
aspect of the slavery issue. 

The tale, however, is never In any 
danger of developing into a morality. 
Rather, DeWhursrs social , and 
psychological insights serve to add . 
body to a full-blooded adventure 
story, conceived oh the grand scale. 

Spread across three continents and a 
seven-year time-span, with 1 their con-' 
staptly changing settings and.: huge . 
cast of characters, tho adventures of 
■Tom Derker are an Impressive dem- 
onstration of the narrative talents, 
that have earned Dewhurst his repu- 
tation as one of the most profession- 
al of British television dramatists. . 

The Anglo-Welsh Review Number 
70, 1982 (edited by Gillian Clarke 
and Greg'HUl. 138pp. Five Arches' 

Press. £1.25. 0003 3405) Includes an 
article, "Channels of Grace: A. View 


of the Earlier Novels of Einyr Hum- 
phreys”, by Roland Mathias and nine- - 
teen unpublished letters frpm W. H. 
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*L home 
(toe van driver, 


fo Chinese 
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Summer’s End 

Lock up this summer in a casket of h»y- 

In ■ tower of to the wlnd’a embrace 

■ in a poppy’s chalice lock it lightly;. ' 

. ■ .!• . • Lock it that ft iniay reappear ;, / - /■ , ' 

iV Sometime you're alone sometiine.lbi wlritar . ( . 

Reappear like a sfcent like a, name fprgotten ' • . 
Like a heating sign. ;V • - . 

;p : Airne Pennington 

■Ann "* *#&**■? 25*i&*5* 

‘ poem vqt foMHd 


ana mulatto, reveal to be a potent 
. factor In ;tiie story of the island. For. 
Tom too, it remains. an endurinaj- 
appetlte. Safely back home, 
acknowledge tne violence that (has. 
finds Its outlet. Because he has taken. - 
his feelingft to the limit “where hu- 
man flesh is bought and sold” he 'is ■ 
“a wounded person^, who resembles 
• one bP ; those igyefkeera. who! 1 on th? ; 
Windward : Coast - put:, their biadk; 
brother? mto tha longboats!: the 
CaptiUni of fee SaridSi .as they $re 
' called, 'who sejnd others 'mto h® 1 ) 

.: but • save' thefnselvesv;v ! [ : 


: but saye > themselves . , 1 . ', l^apr , 
cyery day a Captain/of ithc San^ 1 
, I wish that ;I were pehry Dingwall,; I 
but 1 am not trraVe ermiioh: • ' 


1 
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